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secret. “No Name’ describes the Series perfectly, No name 
will help the novel, or the story, to success. Tts success will 
depend solely on the writer’s ability to catch and retain the 
reader's interest. Several of the most distinguished writers 
of fiction have agreed to contribute to the Series, the initial 
volume of which is now in press. Its appearance will cer- 
tainly be awaited with curiosity.” 


? 


The plan thus happily foreshadowed will be immediately 
inaugurated by the publication of “MERCY PHILBRICK’S 
CHOICE,” from the pen of a well-known and successful writer 
of fiction. l 

It is intended to include in the Series a volume of anonymous 
poems from famous hands, to be written especially for it. 

The “ No Name Series” will be issued at convenient inter- 
vals, in handsome library form, 16mo i 
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Boston, Midsummer, 1876. 
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“ No one of the numerous series of novels with which the 
country has been deluged of late contains as many good 
volumes of fiction as the ‘No Name, ” Says SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY. 


FIRST SERIES, — Mercy Phiibrick’s Choice; Afterglow; Deirdre; 
Hetty’s Strange History; Is That All? wii Denbigh, Noble- 
man; Kismet; The Wolf at the Door; The Creat Match; 
Marmorne; Mirage; A Modern Mephistopheles; Gemini; A 
Masque of Poets. 14 vols., black and goid. 
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Aschenbroedel, 12 vols., green and gold. 


THIRD SERIES. 


The publishers, flattered by the reception given to the First and 
Second Series of “No Name Novels,” among which may be named 
several already famous in the annals of fiction, wil] continue the issue 
with a Third Series, which will retain the Original features of the 
First and Second Series, but in a new style of binding. 
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ONE WORD OF PREFACE. 


HE author of this story feels impelled to 
offer to American readers a word of 
apology for Réné St. Avon. 

~ It has been suggested that they are likely to 

view his conduct at a certain crisis with feelings, 

not alone of amazed indignation, but of positive 
incredulity; that the brave Alonzos and fair 

Imogenes of the United States will vote him a 

poor creature, and his behavior as an affianced 

lover a very sorry performance. It may strike 

them, also, as unnatural that so high-spirited a 

girl as Diane should have gone on trusting and 

loving him in spite of such damning appear- 
ances. 

In answer to this, the author can only say 
that Réné was a Frenchman, and that, as such, 
his conduct both to Diane and his father was 
not only possible, but praiseworthy and dutiful, 
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and quite consistent, moreover, with proper 
manliness and self-respect, and even loyalty to 
his love. 

Among the readers who will sit in judgment on 
him, there are sure to be not a few, however, 
whose knowledge of domestic life in France, 
where parental authority still survives the wreck 
of the old régime, and holds its own with des- 
potic tenacity, will furnish them with a prece- 
dent that may plead for Réné, and induce them | 
to say a word in his defence to those who are 
inclined to be too hard on him. 


DIANE CORYVAL 


CHAPTER L 


“ TUT aside your brushes, Diane ; it is time to set the 

table,” said Mme. Coryval. And Diane, witha 
little impatient sigh, shook back her gold-brown curls, 
and, laying down her palette, went to spread the mid-day 
meal. 

Mme. Coryval was the widow of George Coryval, an 
artist who was to have left all the masters behind him 
if he had lived; but he died at five-and-thirty, and left 
nothing behind him but a studio full of pictures in 
various stages of completion. These were sold for the 
benefit of his family. 

“They are frightful daubs,” said M. St. Avon, an 
old friend and brother artist. ‘“‘ Mais que voulez-vous, 
poor George’s widow and little Diane must live.’ And 
so the daubs were bought up at fabulous prices by 
admiring friends who had loved the man so much that 
they saw merit even in his pictures. 

The produce of this sale, together with a small pen- 
sion which his widow enjoyed as the daughter of an 
officer fallen in battle, constituted her sole fortune. 
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Diane was sixteen when ‘her father died, two years 
before this story opens. She had inherited his love of 
art; but whether it was a call from the gods, or only a 
gift from the fairies, had yet to be proved. After her 
father’s death she had passed from his atelier to that 
of M. St. Avon; here she took her place as fellow- 
student among a group of young men, who in their en- 
thusiasm hoped to found a school which was to leave the 
giants of the Renaissance nowhere. They were a Bohe- 
mian lot; but there is chivalry in Bohemia, and Diane 
Coryval had kindled it among her comrades in the 
atelier. The moment she appeared at the door, the 
free-and-easy chaff subsided, the dubious joke was left 
unfinished, and there was true brotherly respect as well 
as boyish admiration in the looks that followed Diane 
as she crossed the studio and sat down to her easel. 
The slim, reed-like figure, with a small head haughtily 
set on the round white throat, suggested the comparison 
ofa lily. Indeed, young Réné St. Avon had an authentic 
legend of how Diane had formerly been a nymph in at- 
tendance on the Divine Huntress, who in a fit of jealousy 
had changed her into a lily, until at the intercession of 
the gods the lily was metamorphosed into a woman 
and sent to walk among mortals. 

Any one who beheld Diane on this bleak winter’s 
morning would have required no great stretch of faith to 
accept the legend ; though she was neither trimming the 
vestal lamp nor tending the altar fires, but standing in 
the middle of a tiny kitchen, whipping eggs in a brown 
bowl. This prosaic occupation did not, however, take 
one iota from the stately grace of her figure or the 
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refined beauty of her face, delicate as a white flower, 
as she bent over her bowl and bit her lip, a picture of 
homely diligence. 

Diane was mixing the omelette which old Lisette, who 
came to prepare the mid-day meal, and wash up, was 
to cook. Until lately it had been the mother who at- 
tended to the domestic duties of the little household, 
leaving Diane free to pursue her art, and give a few 
drawing lessons by which she eked out their slender in- 
come. But Mme. Coryval had been brought to death’s 
door six months previous by a rheumatic fever, and was 
now constantly confined to her sofa and forbidden all 
fatigue. This illness had been a bitter trial to her ; for 
it had not only eaten up her little hoard, but filled her 
mind with anxious forebodings. Her pension ceased 
with her life; and what did these faint flutterings and 
this sudden pain in her heart mean ? 

She was a prey to these thoughts this afternoon. 
Lisette had departed, leaving the tiny kitchen with its 
. glittering row of copper saucepans as bright as a new 
kettle ; and Diane, seated at her easel, had resumed her 
painting. The mother watched her in silence. At last, as 
if to relieve some doubt in her heart, “ You love your 
art, my Diane?” she asked. 

‘6 Ves, I love it,” answered the girl, laying down her 
brush, and surveying the unfinished picture before her. 
Diane meant the scrutiny to be severely critical, but in 
truth it was as fond as any mother’s. “Réné says I 
shall get a lot of money for this copy of Greuze,” she 
said presently. 

“ Finish it first, and then we shall see,” replied Mme. 
Coryval. 
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“ Mother, why wil you always talk like that!” ex- 
claimed Diane, still gazing complacently at her canvas ; 
“if only you would believe in me, as Réné does! When 
Réné praises me, I feel there is nothing I may not 
achieve: But you will not understand, — you will not 
sympathize with me.” 

There was a ring at the door, and Diane went to 
answer it. 

“ Réné ! how did you guess I was at home to-day?” 
she said, amazed at his presence at this unlikely hour. 

M. Réné St. Avon was a young man with a confident 
bearing, manly features, and a profusion of curly hair 
that he had a habit of shaking back with the gesture of 
an impatient horse. A soft felt hat, worn a little to one 
side, and a short cloak with one end thrown over his 
shoulder, lent a touch of Bohemianism to his appearance, 
enough to be picturesque without being reckless. He 
threw off his cloak and disclosed the velvet jacket and 
turned-down collar so dear to artists, and walked in with 
the air of one who felt at home. Diane, without fur- 
ther ceremony, went to the window and settled down to 
her easel, while Réné St. Avon paid his respects to her 
mother with the well-bred ease of a man who had never 
set foot in Bohemia. 

“There was a piece of news this morning,” he said, 
taking up a position on the hearth-rug. “ Borel’s aunt is 
in extremis. Paul was sent for late last night, and started 
by the express.” 

“Oh!” gasped Diane, wheeling round on her stool 
in high excitement. Then it occurred to her that the 
announcement called for some expression of condolence ; 
so she said, “‘ Poor Paul!” 
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“ Poor Paul! Humph! Lucky Paul!” retorted Réné, 
“ unless it turns out a false alarm. The old lady has given 
him more than one. It is a way they have, those zantes 
à succession, and it is very inconsiderate.” 

‘“‘Ts she very rich?” inquired Mme. Coryval. 

“A big million!” said Réné; “her husband was a 
wine-merchant.” 

“I hope M. Borel will make good use of it,” remarked 
Mme. Coryval. — 

“ Oh, I'll be bound he will. Borel is no end of a 
good fellow. But I’m sorry for him if the old lady pops 
off now. He will never win that gold medal he has 
missed so often.” Réné laughed quietly to himself as 
he made this remark. 

“Does he really give promise of being so distin- 
guished? ” 

“Chere Madame! We all give promise of being so 
distinguished.” 

“I am afraid we are given to making rash promises,” 
said Diane, without looking round. 

Réné tossed back his curly head and gave a loud, 
boyish laugh. Then he walked towards the window, and, 
with his hands thrust deep into his jacket pockets, stood 
watching Diane at her work. She felt his eye upon her, 
not in any nervous fluttering of her heart or trembling 
of her hand, but in a certain quiçkening of all her fac- 
ulties, as when some slight electric shock sends the blood 
coursing in a swifter current. It was not the lover’s, 
but the master’s eye. They were great friends, she and 
Réné, but nothing more. 

“That bit of sky is excellent,” he said in a critical 
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tone, “and the flowers are good ; but look to your flesh 
tints, young lady! That arm might be made of wood.” 
He drew the brush from her fingers, and, bending over 
her, began painting away at the wooden arm. Mme. 
Coryval, sitting with her back to the window, intent on 
“doing up” a cap, did not see what was going on at 
the easel. 

“ You think she improves ?” inquired the mother, with- 
out looking round. | 

“This head is a great stride on anything Diane has done 
. yet,” Réné replied ; “Iam sure my father will say so.” 

Diane felt her heart swell. And yet there was little 
reason to let the words of praise elate her. It was Réné 
who had done the best part of the work ; again and again 
he had drawn the brush from her fingers and worked at 
the picture, as he was doing now. Yet neither he nor she 
was intentionally deceiving Mme. Coryval. 

“What a pity,” Réné remarked, as the flesh tints 
warmed under the touch of his practised hand, “ that you 
cannot come regularly every day to the atelier! This 
working at odd hours, and with only odds and ends of 
lessons, will never get you on properly. Could not you 
study a couple of hours of an afternoon every day?” 

e“ Oh, no, it is not possible,” said Mme. Coryval, quickly, 
without giving Diane time to answer. ‘“ Her own lessons 
cannot be interfered with. They bring in money.” 

* So does a good copy of a popular picture,” said Réné. 

“Ves, if it be good, and if it finds a purchaser ; but the 
lessons don’t depend on ‘ ifs.’” 

“ My pupils might consent to let me come later, now 
the days are lengthening,” said Diane. 
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“ That is very unlikely ; they took a good deal of time 
to consider about it, and they are not likely to upset the 
hours arranged, to accommodate you. Put the idea out 
of your head, my child.” 

Diane made no answer; but Réné took up a pencil 
and wrote on the edge of her easel, ‘‘ What are the hours 
of your lessons ? ” and then turned the pencil towards her. 
She took it and wrote back, ‘From one to five, every 
day but Friday.” 

No more was said on the subject; but when Réné 
bade her good-by, there was a promise of reckless conspir- 
acy in his eyes, and a light of merry rebellion in Diane’s. 
She kept singing in snatches all the afternoon ; and Mme. 
Coryval, who knew the child’s moods, guessed what it 
was that made the song overflow in her. Réné’s praise 
always had this exhilarating effect. His praise, happily, 
not his presence. So the mother told herself. It was 
the artistic fibre in Diane that was stirred ; the woman’s 
heart was as yet untouched. 

Mme. Coryval was uneasy lest this suggestion about 
the atelier should unsettle Diane, and send her thoughts 
wandering discontentedly from the remunerative hack 
work of lessons and little boxes to idle longings and re- 
grets. But Diane went to her daily task as cheerfully as 
ever, and seemed to regret nothing. 

It was strange that the watchful mother should have 
seen no other cause for possible anxiety in Réné St. 
Avon’s intimacy with her child. But she did not. The 
fact that this intimacy had existed from the beginning, 
that they had grown up like brother and sister, disarmed 
her. When Diane was little, Réné had petted and tor- 
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mented her as is the manner of boys with little sisters ; 
but he was very fond of her, and Diane looked up to him 
` as the strongest and cleverest and bravest of all the boys. 
None of them dared bully her when Réné was by. He 
always stood up for her, and was ready to fight any boy 
who made her cry. A frequent cause of quarrel between 
himself and Diane in those early days used to be, that 
when she got a story-book she would read it first to her- 
self, instead of waiting to read it with him. Time had 
corrected this fault, and she was now so entirely reformed, 
that she would keep a new book unopened for days, if 
there was a chance of Réné’s coming to read it with her. 
He read well ; and if the book interested him particularly, 
he would keep up a running fire of commentary as he 
read, which, to Diane, added immensely to the interest 
of the subject, bringing out deeper meanings and brighter 
fancies than she would have discovered alone. In this 
way they had gone through Dante more than once to- 
gether. Réné, who had spent two years in Rome, was 
an excellent Italian scholar, and had taught the language 
to Diane. They talked and read Italian a good deal to- 
gether ; and it was a never-failing delight to him to see 
Diane suspend her work, — with the brush or the nee- 
dle, — and look up with parted lips and moist or flashing 
eyes, moved by the power or pathos of some striking 
passage. The flame rose quickly in both of them, for 
they were in that enchanted phase of youth when noth- 
ing is so real as the ideal; when young hearts beat in 
unison like birds in spring, taking life as a promise of 
joy on its way to inevitable fulfilment. 

Most people would have seen a latent possibility of 
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danger in the handsome young painter’s spending his 
evenings reading poetry to a beautiful girl, and convers- 
ing with her in a tongue unintelligible to the mother, who 
‘sat by absorbed in some needle-work, and virtually as 
far away as if she had -been in another planet. But 
Mme. Coryval saw nothing in it but an advantage and 
an amusement for Diane, who had few pleasures, poor 
child ! except her painting and Réné St. Avon’s com- 
panionship. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ME. CORYVAL was “at home” on Saturday 

evenings, when her little group of friends, all 

artists, and most of them young, came to bring her the 
news of the week and pay their court to Diane. 

The supper was cleared away, and Diane went to 
make her toilette, which consisted in changing her plain 
linen collar for a lace frill, and twining a bit of scarlet 
ribbon through the soft, thick coils of her sunny hair ; it 
was surprising to see what an effect this simple addition 
produced, lending an air of elegance to the homely dark 
blue gown. 

The St. Avons arrived first this evening, as they 
usually did. The father drew a chair to the sofa, and 
devoted himself to Mme. Coryval, leaving his son to 
entertain Diane. The two young people looked into a 
book that Réné had brought with him, and then, under 
cover of M. St. Avon’s loud tones, Réné said, “ My 
father is going to propose to Mme. James that her 
daughters should come to have their lesson from you at 
the atelier.” 

“ Oh, if she consents, that will be delightful!” said 
Diane, looking radiant. Réné agreed that it would. 

The other guests came in, and soon the little sa/on 
was full. Diane’s picture was placed on view, and the 
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cordial praise of her fellow-students, flavored with good- 
natured chaff, and balanced by M. St. Avon’s blunt but 
kindly criticism, made the girl’s heart beat high with a 
sense of victory. She did not stop to ask herself how 
much of the triumph was legitimately her own, and how 
much was due to Réné.: She had worked hard, and 
Réné had assured her this copy was a great advance on 
all her previous efforts; and what Réné said, must be 
true. 

Paul Borel arrived in the midst of the noisy discussion 
about the picture. He was greeted with a chorus of 
condolences on his recent non-bereavement; for the 
tante à succession had not died, but had made a treach- 
erous rally which threatened to prolong his expectations 
indefinitely. But Paul was very grand about it. 

“I am in no hurry to be rich,” he said ; “ I had rather 
wait and grow famous first.” 

“That is spoken like an artist !” said Pierre Carmin, a 
passionate colorist, who painted fat, florid women ; “ you 
might never win fame, if the money came first.” 

“The times are against me, even if it never comes,” 
said Paul ; “the wind is set for materialism ; that is what 
makes it so hard for an idealist to get on. When I took 
my Ariel to Vernet, after it had missed the gold medal, 
—to the amazement of the best judges in Rome, —he 
said to me: ‘I am not surprised ; the age is not up to 
the mark of your picture ; it cannot seize it ; in fact, I am 
not quite sure that I seize it myself !’”’ 

“Ha! Vernet confessed as much?” said Réné. “ That 
must have comforted you, old fellow?” 

“ It did,” said Paul, impressively. 
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- & I wonder,” said Réné, “ how far an age is responsi- 
ble for what it produces and what it fails to produce ; 
how far genius depends on the spirit and opportunities 
of the age for its development. I sometimes wonder 
what Raphael, for instance, would have done if he had 
lived an the nineteenth century.” 

“He would have done much better than he did in 
the sixteenth, I have no doubt,” said Pierre Carmin. 
“ He would always have been a religious painter ; but his 
madonnas and virgins would have been much finer, 
because his models would have been warm, energetic, 
cultured women, instead of the un-idea-ed dunces who 
sat to him in the sixteenth century.” 

“Un-idea-ed dunces!” repeated Réné St. Avon, 
amidst a general howl at this outrageous sentiment. 
“ Raphael’s virgins were not copied from flesh-and-blood 
models at all ; he saw them in visions. Men had visions 
in those days, because they had faith. But who sees a 
vision now-a-days? In Raphael’s time men believed, 
and they loved, and they worked miracles. Who works 
miracles now-a-days? Is there a man amongst the best 
of us capable of painting either a virgin or a love- 
poem? ” 

M. St. Avon, père, who was a portrait-painter of the 
realistic school, turned from his conversation with Mme. 
Coryval at this point, and said in a high, contemptuous 
tone, “Virgins and love-poems are not the only subjects 
worthy of a good artist!” 

“ Why should not women artists succeed in painting 
those ideals? ” said Diane, intercepting Réné’s retort, 
and putting herself between him and his father’s angry 
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challenge. “ We at least have faith, if that is all that is 
wanted.” 

“That is not the only want,” said Réné, “though no 
doubt it is the first. We have reduced art to a trade ; 
all genuine aaas has died out ; we are too eager to 
make money.” 

‘We want a prophet to come and rekindle the flame,” 
said Diane, laughing, and shaking her pretty head. 

“We do,” assented Réné ; “but if he came, ten to one 
nobody would believe in him ; a few might cry him up, 
but the rest would stone him, as the nations of old did 
with their prophets.” 

“« Mon cher, you are the prophet!” exclaimed Paul 
Borel with vehemence ; “ that is precisely what happened 
to me with my Romeo and Juliet! You never saw that 
picture? It was bought up by an enthusiastic English 
dealer. A dream, mon cher/ A poem idealized in 
color! The spirit of the fifteenth century breathed from 
the canvas! Vernet said to me, ‘ Caro mio, it is a mir- 
acle ; but no one will believe in it.” And sure enough, no 
one did ; the public hooted and howled at it when it was 
exhibited. The jury cast it out; I missed the gold 
medal again !” 

“ What a pity !” exclaimed Diane, in a tone of sym- 
pathy which the twinkle in her eye, as it met Réné’s, 
belied. 

“ Jealousy, my dear fellow,” said Pierre Carin: And 
the others laughingly repeated, “ Jealousy, of course ; 
jealousy.” , 

“Yes,” said Paul; “that is the lot of the idealists in 
these degenerate days ; we get stoned, like the prophets. 
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But I will never strike my colors. After all, the ideal is 
the one thing an artist ought to strive after.” T 

“ Most undoubtedly,” assented Réné; “and I mean 
my Ganymede to turn out an ideal that will make you 
howl with rage, Borel, and at the same time suit the low 
taste of the age, and bring me in a lot of money.” 

“ Humph !” said M. St. Avon; “ that is the first word 
of sense I have heard you speak to-night. You had better 
leave high-flown notions about the ideal to Paul Borel, 
who has a rich aunt in his horoscope, and can afford to 
indulge in them.” __ 

“ I never think of that,” said Paul, loftily, drawing his 
fingers through his hair, which was of a fine ripe straw 
color. 

“ Whether you think of it or not, the fact remains,” 
said M. St. Avon, “and it gives you the right to paint 
pictures that the vulgar public howl at, and Vernet 
cannot understand ; but Réné has his living to get, and 
nothing to look to but his talent and his common 
sense.” 

The conversation was growing too warm. “ Ma 
fille,” said Mme. Coryval, “ offer these gentlemen some 
eau-sucrée.” And Diane, with a grace all her own, 
served out glasses of sugar and water to the company ; 
and when all the guests had refreshed themselves, it 
was time to go. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ONTRARY to her habit, Mme. Coryval seemed in- 
clined to sit up talking after her friends had said 
good-night. She had been feeling poorly for some days ; 
and at such times the question of what was to become of 
Diane in the future kept knocking at her heart like a per- 
sistent, biting pain. The only relatives they had in the 
world were some distant cousins of M. Coryval, whom his 
wife had never seen. The family consisted of a widow 
named Mme. Brac, and her two brothers, Lazare and 
Rupert Byasson. They lived in Picardy, and were sup- 
posed to be wealthy.. George Coryval had been in the 
habit of going there for his holidays when he was a boy ; 
but he had not seen any of them since his marriage, 
and kept up intercourse with Mme. Brac, whom he had 
nicknamed /a femme forte, only by an exchange of 
letters at the New Year. Her answers, which were a sort 
of annual report of the crops and the cattle-market, 
the fluctuations of butter and garden stuff, used to be 
a source of great merriment at the Rue Pigale; but 
since George Coryval’s death these yearly bulletins had 
ceased. In reply to the customary printed notice in the 
form of a letter announcing her bereavement, Mme. 
Coryval had received a formal but kindly letter from 
Mme. Brac, holding out the hand of kindred. “ We are 
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old-fashioned folk,” she wrote, “and have nothing to 
tempt Parisians to come and see us; but if some day 
‘you and Diane feel inclined, we shall be glad to see 
you in our quiet way, and the blue room will be made 
ready for you with a welcome.” This invitation had been 
recurring very frequently to Mme. Coryval of late. 

* Darling,” she said to Diane, “‘ come here, and let us 
have alittle talk before we go to bed. Do you know, I 
have got a scheme in my-+head, and I want to tell you 
about it.” 

Diane drew a stool near the sofa, and sat down. 

“ You remember Tante Brac, that papa used to talk 
about? I have been thinking it would be nice if we 
could save money enough to go to Leval this summer 
and see her.” 

“ We shall have lots of money when I sell my picture,” 
said Diane, confidently ; “ but do you think it would be 
amusing at Tante Brac’s? She must be very tiresome, 
la femme forte, always talking of butter and cabbages ! 
Do you remember papa’s funny caricatures of them 
all,—M. Lazare in his seven-leagued sadofs and his 
hair flying a yard behind him, and M. Rupert shoulder- 
ing an umbrella or a gun? They must all be as old as 
the hills, are they not? ” 

“Tante Brac is getting on; but the brothers are 
a good deal younger. Rupert may be near fifty, and 
Lazare a few years more.’ 

“ Good gracious! and they are the young one? 
Why, what age must Tante Brac be?” exclaimed Diane, 
holding up her hands, — “ a hundred? ” 

“ Never mind about their age,” said Mme. Coryval ; 
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“ they are your father’s kith and kin, and they are well- 
to-do, worthy people, and have no children of their 
own.” 

- “Vou think that Mme. Brac might turn out a zante 
à succession?” said Diane. “That would be nice! Then 
I might devote myself to high art, and paint pictures 
beyond Horace Vernet’s comprehension! What fun 
Paul is! Is it genius, or it is conceit? Réné says — ” 

“Darling, I should like you to write to Mme. Brac,” 
interrupted the mother, drawing her fingers through 
Diane’s hair. 

“Then I will write to her,” said Diane; ‘and in the 
summer we will go down to Leval, and I will make the 
two old brothers fall wildly in love with me, and I will 
bewitch the strong woman, and they will all make me 
their heir, and they will die off quick, and then we shall 
have /ots of money, and I will take you to Italy, where 
there is plenty of sunshine, and you will get strong and 
well, and we shall live happily ever after!” Diane 
kissed her mother, and then went to bed and slept 
soundly till morning. 

She was up early, for there was plenty to do in the 
little household, and nobody to help until eleven o’clock, 
when Lisette came. Diane swept out the polished oak 
floor of the little sa/on, and lighted the fire, and set the 
sooty bouillotte on the blaze, doing it all as deftly as any 
professional housemaid, but looking like a young prin- 
cess the while, as she plied the broom and blew the bel- 
lows, with a red kerchief tied under her chin to keep 
her hair from the dust. 

It was a gray morning; but a few pale gleams came 
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slanting in from the east as Diane drew the curtain in 
her mother’s bedroom, and called out in her bright 
young voice, “ Time for baby to get up!” 

“My darling, I don’t feel inclined to get up this 
morning,” said Mme. Coryval. 

Diane was beside her in a moment. 

“ You are ill, mother !” 

“ No, not ill, dearest; only tired; I have not slept 
well; I shall be better when I have had my coffee,” said 
Mme. Coryval. 

Diane flew away to prepare the breakfast, and then 
waited for Lisette to arrive before she went out to church. 
She was thankful, on coming back, to hear from the old 
woman that “Madame ” had been asleep. The truth was 
that she had swooned ; but Diane suspected nothing. 

“ Darling,” said Mme. Coryval, “suppose you write 
that letter to Tante Brac now?” 

Diane fetched her blotter and drew a little table close 
to the bed, and sat down and wrote to Tante Brac : — 


MY DEAR AUNT,— You will be surprised, but I hope you will 
not be very angry, at receiving a letter from me. Mamma has 
often thought of the kind letter you wrote her when my father ~ 
died; and last night we agreed that it would be a great pleasure 
if we could accept the invitation you gave us then, and come and 
see you. I am earning some money now by giving drawing les- 
sons, and so we could afford the journey; and if it would suit you 
to let us come to you in the month of August, we should enjoy it 
very much. ... i 


When Diane had got thus far, she read the letter 


aloud. 
“Say,” added her mother, “that I am anxious to 
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make the acquaintance of. her brothers, of whom M. 
Coryval always spoke in affectionate terms.” 

“‘Especially of M. Lazare’s sadots and M. Rupert’s 
umbrella,” observed Diane, completing the dictation. 
“Shall I say we are sure to recognize them from papa’s 
caricatures ? ” - 

“ Naughty-child! You may add that you have inher- 
ited his talent — ” 

“ For caricatures? I wish I had!” 

“ For painting ; and that after much hesitation I have 
decided on letting you become an artist.” 

“ Ah, that is nice to write !” said Diane. 

“ And now,” Mme. Coryval said, “I will add a line 
myself; give me the pen.” But the moment she at- 
tempted to use it her eyes closed, and she fell back with 
an exclamation of pain. Diane’s arms were round her 
in an instant. | 

“What is it, mother? What is it?” she cried, as 
Mme. Coryval opened her eyes and met the loving gaze 
of alarm fixed on her. 

“The want of sleep has left me weak, dear; give me 
the pen again. I feel better now.” 

“ No, I will not. You must not try to write. Dictate 
what you want to say, and I will write it.” 

But her mother wanted to ask Mme. Brac to be a 
friend to her child, and she dared not dictate this, lest 
Diane should guess the fear that stirred her to make the 
; request. 

“ Never mind, darling; I only wanted to say how 
much I wished her to know and love my Diane.” 

The letter was directed, and Lisette was sent to put it 
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in the post, and to take another to the doctor, asking 
him to look in as soon as he could. 

In less than an hour Dr. Leduc was at the Rue Pigale. 
He was an old friend of George Coryval, and had re- 
mained a kind friend to his widow and daughter. He 
had attended Mme. Coryval in the rheumatic fever, and 
had not ceased to fear its mischievous consequences. | 

“What is the matter, eh?” said the doctor in his 
cheery tones. And without waiting for an answer he 
strode across the salon and on into the bedroom, open- 
ing the door without the ceremonial of knocking. _ 

Diane watched him while he felt her mother’s pulse 
and bent his sharp eyes on her face; but she gathered 
no clew to his thoughts. He asked a few questions, 
commenting on them in short grunts that might mean 
anything or nothing. 

“ Keep her quiet,” he said, speaking very calmly, as if 
to emphasize the order ; and then he sat down and wrote 
a prescription. “I will leave it at the chemist’s as I am 
passing.” 

Diane accompanied him to the door with a question 
in her eyes that she dared not put into words. 

“Keep her quiet,” repeated the medical man ; “don’t 
make any noise, and don’t let anything agitate her ; she is 
not strong, you see. Bless my soul! is it two o’clock?” 
he exclaimed, pulling out his watch. And he hurried 
away without giving Diane a chance of asking questions. 

She went back to the sa/on, full of a vague anxiety. 
There was no one to speak to but old Lisette, coming 
and going in the kitchen. Diane’s heart turned instinc- 
tively to Réné, — Réné, whose sympathy never failed ; 
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who always knew the right word to-say, the word that 
soothed her when she was troubled, that lifted up her 
courage when it flagged, — Réné, who could always put 
her doubts and fears to flight. 

At the moment she was longing for him, Réné was 
coming to her. He was crossing the gateway as Dr. 
Leduc swung back the glass door of the staircase below. 

“Is there anything amiss, Doctor?” he said, struck 
by the grave countenance of the medical man. 

“I’m afraid so, Has this poor child no female rela- 
tive who could come and stay with her?” 

- My God! Is it as serious as that?” 

“ With the heart, one can never tell. There has been 
mischief brewing for some time. However, things may 
be better to-morrow ; I will look in before I begin my 
morning rounds, and if she is not better, I will ask my 
mother to come in from Fontainebleau and be near the 
child in case of need.” 

He hurried out to his brougham, and drove away. 
Réné went up the stairs, not with his usual bounding 
step, but slowly and with a heavy heart. 

“ Oh,” cried Diane, the moment he appeared, “I am 
so glad you have come! I was longing to see you.” 
She spoke in a low voice, pointing to the door of the 
bedroom. Had she been less preoccupied, she must 
have seen by the expression of Réné’s face that he knew 
what she thus alluded to. But Diane saw nothing but 
the presence which to her was synonymous with comfort 
and sympathy and help. 

“Mamma is not well. Dr. Leduc bas just been here. 
Oh, it is nothing serious,” she added quickly, by way of 
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reassuring him, but in reality to reassure herself; “he 
says she only wants to be kept very quiet. I left her 
alone, in hopes she may go to sleep.” 

Réné had drawn a chair close to Diane’s, and was 
holding her hand while she spoke. She did not notice 
this; she was only conscious of the sense of security 
that the warm, strong clasp brought with it. 

_ “She seemed all right yesterday evening,” said Réné. 
“ Had she been complaining in the day?” 

“ No ; but then she never does complain. Poor little 
mother! She is:so brave, so unselfish! She always 
tries to hide it from me when she is suffering.” Diane 
sighed heavily. | 

“ God grant Leduc may be able to pull her through !” 
said Réné with earnestness, But as he said this he felt - 
her hand quicken in his clasp, and she drew it hurriedly 
away. 
=“ Of course,” she said, with a startled glance at him. 
“ I never dreamed but that he would.” 

“That is what I mean; he always does pull her 
through,” explained Réné, feeling he was behaving 
clumsily, but too full of feeling to pick his sentences ; 
and besides, he had not asked the doctor how far he 
had told Diane the real state of the case. “You see,” 
he went on, “ Leduc always feared she must remain 
something of an invalid ; I don’t think he ever expects 
her quite to get over the effects of that fever.” 

“ Oh, I know that!” said Diane, with evident relief; 
“I am prepared to have always to watch her and be 
careful.” . 

“That is just it,” said Réné, reckless of everything but 
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the desire to banish the terror he had involuntarily caused 
her. And then, to show how free he was from all pre- 
occupation himself, he went on to talk about other things. 
“ My father and I were near having a tiff last night,” 
he said ; “ but, thanks to you, we avoided it. He was a 
little cross this morning, but he has got over-it. He 
had not seen my Ganymede for the last ten days, so I 
took him to look at it, and he was evidently surprised to 
see what.a good thing it promises to be. He struck me 
on the shoulder, and said that perhaps, after all, I was 
not such a fool as I sometimes made myself out.” 

“That was a flattering concession,” said Diane with a 
little smothered, childlike laugh. They were talking 
almost under their breath, so as not to disturb Mme. 
Coryval. 

“Yes, it was intended to be highly complimentary,” said 
Réné. “You will see in a day or two whether it was 
deserved or not. I hope Mme. James will let your 
pupils come to the atelier. It will be a great comfort to 
us both if she does.” | 

“Yes, it will be a great comfort,” said Diane, but 
rather absently. She had turned to look out of the win- 
dow, gazing at the sky-line broken by the chimney-pots of 
the opposite house. Her mind was evidently only half 
with him ; he could see that she was heaving with anxious 
sighs that she strove to suppress. And, poor child! she 
had not yet even a suspicion of the worst. As Réné’s 
- eyes rested on her averted face, so young and beautiful 
and unconscious, he thought of the dreadful blow that 
was threatening her young life; his heart was moved 
with a great pity and a great love, — he longed to com- 
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fort her. He thought of her agony and her loneliness if 
her mother were to die. What was to become of her? 
If only he might make her his wife! If only he might 
take her to his heart, and let the blow fall upon her there 
in his arms, blunted of its worst edge by his protecting 
tenderness! . The passion of love and pity in his eyes 
insensibly drew Diane’s towards them. She turned her 
head and looked at him, and met his gaze of ardent love 
and infinite compassion ; she missed the love, but she 
saw the compassion, and it frightened her, revealing, as 
it did, one side of his thoughts with the sudden illumi- 
nation of a flash of lightning. 

“Réné! What is it?” she said in a breathless whisper 
that sounded to him piercing as a cry, it was so intense. 

“ My darling, there is nothing!” -; 

“Yes, there is something. I saw it in your eyes. 
What were you thinking of when I looked at you?” 
She was looking at him now with her great eyes full of 
fear and trust and unabashed simplicity. 

“I will tell you,” said Réné, bending so close to her 
that she felt his breath upon her upturned face. “I 
was thinking how different our lives might be if you only 
loved me as I love you; if you loved me well enough to 
be my wife.” 

‘Diane started, and a sweet pink blush colored her 
pale face, chasing away the cloud of sadness from it, 
as the first beams of the sun scatter the pearly mists 
of dawn. “Your wife!” she cried; “Réné, I never- 
dreamed of that!” 

“ No, but I have been dreaming of it all my life.” He 
passed his strong arm round her and drew her to him. 
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“I have loved you ever since I was a boy. You have 
cared for me only as a brother ; but that is not enough. 
I want more than that. I want your whole heart. I 
want to be everything to you, to have you for my own, — 
my very own. Diane, will you come to me and be my 
wife? ” i 

She had turned her face away, and made no answer ; 
but Réné could feel her heart beating against his arm. 
“ Diane, answer me, my love. Say you will come to me ; 
and I will make your life as happy as love ean make it, 
and you shall never know a pain that I can guard you 
from.” 

Diane was still silent, but she did not struggle away 
from him. Réné took her chin between two fingers and 
gently forced her face round to him; it was conscious 
enough now, but lovelier than ever, with that exquisite, 
shy glow upon it. “Dear Réné,” she said, breaking into 
radiant smiles all over, “it would be very nice, only it is 
impossible. What would M. St. Avon say? We neither 
of us have a penny!” 

“ Pshaw! Never mind about that!” said Réné with 
magnificent scorn. ‘We shall have pennies enough by 
and by. I will sell my brush to the Devil, and paint for 
the Philistines ; and then when we are rich I will make 
my peace with the gods and go in for high art and mira- 
cles that will shoot over Vernet’s head.” 

“ And you expect me to aid and abet you in that 
base apostasy?” said Diane, putting her hand against his 
shoulder and trying to draw away from him. But Réné 
tightened his grasp, saying, — 

“I expect you to stand by your husband as a loyal 
wife ; if not—” 
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A sound like a faint knock at the wall from the next 
room made them start asunder, and stand up, listening 
with bated breath. In an instant Réné’s caressing play- 
fulness changed to tender reverence, and that look of 
compassion which had frightened Diane came back into 
his eyes. . 

“ Go to her, dearest,” he-said; “I will look in this 
evening to see you fora moment. Au revoir, ma fian- 
cée.” He did not attempt to embrace her, but raised 
her hand to his lips with infinite respect. Diane closed 
the door softly behind him, and then went in to her 
mother. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


a ES, I think I have been dozing,” said Mme. Cory- 

val, as Diane bent lovingly over her. “ Dear- 
est,” she added, when the girl had smoothed the 
pillows and kissed her, “I should like to see your pic- 
ture again; it was hardly daylight when I looked at it 
yesterday.” . 

Diane fetched it, and held it up for her to look at. 

“ I wish it were finished,” said the mother, after a long 
scrutiny. ‘There is not much more to do to it, is 
there?” 

“ No; a couple of hours’ work is all it wants now. I 
know what I will do! I will bring my easel over here 
and finish it, and you shall look on and criticise.” And 
with the zest of a happy child, Diane settled to her work 
by the bedside. She made a more beautiful picture 
herself than any she was ever likely to paint. An old 
Normandy cupboard of dark oak made a background 
against which the delicate ivory features showed with 
sculptural distinctness, while the winter sunlight touching 
the gold-brown hair made a nimbus round the upturned 
head, lending it a striking resemblance to one of Fra 
Angelico’s angels. As Mme. Coryval watched the child, 
she was struck by something in her beauty that she had 
never seen there before,— not in the beauty of line or 
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coloring ; it was something beyond this, something that 
seemed to give a perfecting touch to both, parting the 
lips in a half-smile of arch, bewitching sweetness, and 
overflowing in a light of joy from the upward-looking . 
eyes. It was as if the glory of summer had suddenly 
burst in upon the pale brightness of spring, flooding it 
with full golden sunshine. 

But the change within was far greater than that which 
was vaguely betraying itself outwardly in Diane’s fea- 
tures. It was dreadful to her to have to keep silence 
with her mother concerning this wonderful thing which 
had just befallen her; but the doctor’s reiterated order 
about keeping Mme. Coryval perfectly quiet made it 
impossible even to hint at a revelation which must agi- 
tate her almost as much as it had moved Diane herself. | 
Every now and then, as she replenished the brush on 
her palette, she would glance round at her mother, 
wondering if she guessed nothing. But though some 
faint reflection of the light within reached Mme. Cory- 
val, it was dimly, through a veil. She did not stop to 
peer farther. Her thoughts were working in another 
direction. They were away in Picardy, with the femme 
forte and her brothers. 

“If God spares me to take her to Leval, I shall feel 
it easier to die. Let Mme. Brac be ever so cold and _ 
unsympathetic, she cannot close her heart to the child.” 

This was what the mother was thinking, ready, in the 
blind paganism of her love, to trust her treasure to the- 
doubtful kindness of a stranger, but afraid to trust her 
to the keeping of God. 

Diane, meantime, painted away in dees absorbed in 
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her sweet auroral dreams. The whole aspect of the 
world was changed ; and it was Réné who had wrought 
this wonder, — Réné, her old playmate, whose words 
and ways were as familiar to her as her own. It was 
Réné who had done it; it was a tone from that well- 
known voice, a glance from those mischievous, frank 
eyes, that had thylled her to a viza nuova, and lifted her 
into that enchanted land that she had dreamed of but 
never thought to enter. It was atouch of that familiar 
hand that had opened the door through which all the 
wonderful possibilities of life were crowding. And this 
astonishing thing had happened, and her mother was 
looking on, and suspected nothing. 

Diane had been at work for more than an hour, sing- 
ing snatches of airs from her favorite operas in a low 
voice now and then by way of enlivening her mother. 
Suddenly the high tide of happiness that was bubbling 
over in song stopped, as it were from very fulness, 
and the girl looked round, half fearing that she had 
betrayed herself, and expecting to see a question or 
a recognition in Mme. Coryval’s eyes. But the tired 
lids were closed. She had sung her mother to sleep. 

For the next two days there was no decided change. 
Diane still kept her secret. It was hard; but Réné’s 
visits morning and evening made the enforced silence 
bearable. She felt as if they two were standing together 
on some border-land between the present and the 
future, waiting for Mme. Coryval to wake up and hear 
the wonderful discovery they had made while she had 
been asleep. Sometimes Diane would start to see how 
far away she had drifted from the routine of daily exist- 
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ence that so lately held her, and how entirely the aspect 
of things had changed since that mysterious touch which 
had unsealed the fountain and sent the many small 
streams of life flowing into one full tide of blissful antici- 
pation. She had no misgivings, since Réné assured 
her he had none. 

This was not quite true. Réné was anxious enough 
at heart ; and the necessity for waiting till Mme. Coryval 
was well enough for Diane to speak to her before he 
spoke to his father, was like a reprieve from a desperate 
venture whose issue was exceedingly doubtful. He 
knew there would be a battle to fight with his father. 
M. St. Avon, like all ease-loving men who have suffered 
from the want of money, had come to look on the posses- 
sion of it ds the supreme good of life, and had made up 
his mind that Réné should secure it through a rich wife. 
He had one ready, waiting for the boy, — the daughter of 
a wealthy orange-grower in Algiers, who wanted to marry 
his daughter at home, and was willing to take Réné’s 
good looks and high character and talent as a set-off 
against his want of fortune. 

Réné knew nothing of this particular scheme ; but he 
knew what his father’s views in general were as to the 
marriage he should make, so he was prepared to do 
battle, and carry off Diane at the point of the sword. 
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CHAPTER V. 


T was the fourth day of Mme. Coryval’s illness. Dr. 
Leduc came early, as usual. 

“She is very weak this morning,” he said to Diane ; 
and then he wrote a prescription, and hurried away 
without another word. At the foot of the stairs he met 
Réné St. Avon. 

“ Well, Doctor, how is she to-day?” inquired Réné. 

“Worse ; much worse. I am going to send for my 
mother. The child cannot be left alone.” With this he 
bustled past him, jumped into his brougham, and drove 
away. 

Réné stood for a moment, hesitating what to do. He 
dreaded meeting Diane just as this terrible news had 
been told to her. Then, again, had Leduc told her? 
Leduc had a horror of telling people there was no hope. 
It was quite possible he was sending for his mother to 
come and break the truth to Diane. ° Still, he must have 
told her something, or she must have seen by his man- 
ner that he was alarmed. The doctor was the most dis- 
creet of men, but he was too emotional to be a good 
dissembler. Let him be ever so reticent, he was sure to 
betray himself. Réné went slowly up the four flights of 
stairs, full of anxiety, and not knowing how he was to 
meet Diane. She came to the door herself. Réné 
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closed it softly, and then, holding her hand, went in 
with her to the sa/on. Something in his silence and his — 
averted face frightened her. 

“You met Dr. Leduc on the stairs. What did he say?” 
she asked ; and Réné saw that she was very pale. 

“My daning, he has sent for his mother to come to 
you. 9) 

Diane uttered an inarticulate cry, and put one hand to 
her forehead, while with the other she grasped at the 
mantel-piece ; the room reeled round her, and the red- 
tiled floor opened under her feet. Réné saw that he had 
dealt a blow for which she had been absolutely unpre- 
pared. Impulsively he put out his arms to clasp her; 
but a stronger impulse checked him, and he took them 
back empty. Pure and loyal as his love was, it seemed 
like a profanation to intrude it, at this supreme moment, 
on the sacredness of her sorrow. 

“I did not know,—he told me nothing,” faltered 
Diane, looking up at him with quivering lips, and the 
tearless, terrified glance of a dumb animal. Then, as if 
the pity in his eyes were more than she could bear, she 
gave a great sob, and flung herself upon his breast. Her 
grief moved him as he had never been moved before. 
The big, hot tears dropping on his velvet coat seemed to 
burn into his heart ; and yet, to hold her in his arms, to 
feel her clinging to him as her refuge and her shelter, 
was a joy that no sympathetic pain could rob of its 
sweetness. He did not try to comfort her; he let the 
paroxysm pass. Then Diane suddenly lifted her head, 
and, disengaging herself from his embrace, “ Let us go 
to her,” she said, in a broken whisper. She opened the 
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door, and stepped lightly up to the bed, Réné following 
her. Her mother was asleep. -Diane lifted her finger, 
and was going to creep away; but Réné drew closer, 
and, bending over the sleeper, stood listening for a 
moment; then, with a half-muttered exclamation, he 
flung back the curtain. 

“ What is it?” said Diane, clutching at his sleeve ; ; and 
her eyes grew large with a horrible dread. 

“Come away, beloved, come away !” and, taking her 
in his arms, Réné would have drawn her from the room ; 
but Diane broke from him with a scream that rang 
through the house, — 

“Mother! Mother!” 

But her mother was dead. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE funeral was over. It had all come and gone 
like a dream,—the black draperies under the 
gateway, the tall wax-lights burning, the passer-by stop- 
ping to sprinkle holy water on the coffin. Then the old 
house resumed its natural dingy appearance, the con- 
cierge put up a board with Appartement à louer, and 
discussed the plans and prospects of “ AZamzelle Diane” 
with all the concierges of the Rue Pigale. 

Diane was at Fontainebleau, where Mme. Leduc had 
carried her off immediately after the funeral, and Réné 
St. Avon was busy disposing of the furniture, and mak- 
ing other necessary arrangements about the apartment. 
Mme. Leduc had asked: her to remain for a month ; but 
in her heart the kind old lady set no limit to the visit, 
and determined the lonely girl should stay with her 
until she found another home. 

Her friends at the atelier, meantime, were anxiously con- 
sidering what was to be done for her. Réné St. Avon had 
not yet spoken to his father. As the moment approached 
for telling him of his engagement, he was amazed to find 
how much he shrank from broaching the subject. He 
and his father had been close friends. He had never 
known a mother, so M. St. Avon had been his confidant 
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and companion from childhood up. He had loved this 
only child with no ordinary tenderness, and indulged 
him to the top of his bent; but in return he expected 
to rule supreme over his life, and to keep the first place 
in his affections to the end. The lad would marry, some 
day, of course ; but his wife was to be chosen by M. St. 
Avon, who would gain a daughter by the arrangement, 
without losing his son. 

Réné was entirely dependent on his father. He had 
up to the present hardly realized this dependence, so 
little had it ever weighed upon him ; but now that he was 
on the point of taking his destiny into his own hands, 
he became of a sudden painfully conscious of it. It was 
not that he doubted his father’s generosity, or thought 
him capable of taking any unworthy advantage of their 
relative positions; but he knew that M. St. Avon, who 
had gratified every whim of his wayward boyhood, would 
think it his duty, as a prudent parent, to oppose a mar- 
riage that would destroy all his own ambitious hopes. 
It was not that he loved money for its own sake, but 
for the sake of what it brought and what it kept away. 
He talked loudly of the pitiful figure a man made with- 
out money, and laughed to scorn the folly of those who 
sacrificed the main chance to high-flown enthusiasms 
and ideal theories; and yet, when he had money, no 
man spent it more freely, not merely in personal extrava- 
gance, but in kindness and generosity. He was always 
ready to open his purse to a friend, whether it was to pull 
him through a difficulty, or to help him to a stroke of 
luck. Being himself of a highly sanguine temperament, 
he was prone to believe in sudden turns of luck. 
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The father and son had no ménage, — no home in the 
full English sense of the word. ‘They took their meals 
at a restaurant,—an expensive but convenient arrange- 
ment affected by bachelors more anxious to save trouble 
than money. 

Réné had, consequently, never come in contact with 
the irksome, irritating economies of housekeeping on 
a small scale. He fared daintily and abundantly ; his 
fastidious taste had never been tried by bad cooking or 
slovenly home service. He was not clothed in purple, 
but he wore fine linen; and his velvet jacket — about 
the cut of which he was particular — was always renewed 
before it had time to grow shabby. Previous habits had, 
therefore, in no way prepared him for a life of makeshift 
and pinching and anxiety. Never before had Réné 
_ looked these facts in the face ; and now that he was about 
to commit himself to their practical solution, they started 
up in his path like mountains barring the way. But, to 
do him justice, he never for one moment dreamed of 
turning back. Like Pygmalion, he loved, mg so deemed 
all things possible. 

Mme. Coryval had been dead a week, when one 
morning he came into the a/e/ier, and, finding his father 
at work and alone, opened speech with him. 

“ Father, I have something to say to you,” he began. 

“Well?” said M. St. Avon, expecting to hear that 
Ganymede had been flung aside, like so many of its 
predecessors, and that Réné was going to paint some 
nymph of the moon. 

“You have always cared for my happiness above every- 
thing else, I know,” remarked Réné. 


— 
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“You are right there; only I want you to see your 
happiness in the night place. Come, out with it! Some 
scheme for driving the schoolmen into a mad-house? ” 

“ Not quite so bad as that.” Then, after a pause, 
“I want to get married.” . 

M. St. Avon received the bomb-shell with amazing cool- 
ness ; he merely raised his head, arched his eyebrows, 
and let off his surprise in a low whistle. ‘To any one 
in particular? ” he asked. 

. “T should not think you needed to ask that.” 

M. St. Avon put his head to one side, and then looked 
up interrogatively. 

“Why, Diane, of course. Who else could it be?” 
said René. | 

“Diane Coryval!’’ His father turned round with his 
brush in the air and faced him. “ Why, what are you 
dreaming about? The child has not a centime in the 
world !” 

“ Centimes are not the only things to be considered in 
choosing a wife !” said Réné, feeling that now the battle 
was going to begin. 

“ They are the first things, at any rate ; especially when 
a man has none of his own. Suppose you were to marry 
Diane ; what would you do with her?” 

“Take her home ; what else should I do with her? ” 

“To what sort of a home? You have never made 
money enough to pay for a garret.” 

Réné was stung by the taunt ; but he answered quietly, 
“ I mean to begin to make money now.” | 

“ You had better begin first, and then it will be time to 
talk of marrying, —at least, of marrying without money.” 
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“After all, father, money is not the beginning Da 
end of all things,” said Réné, testily. 

: “ Perhaps not the end,” said his father, “ but it is the 
beginning of most things, and of married life especially.” 
He went back to his painting; presently he said: “I. 
see through this generous folly of yours, my dear boy. 
You have taken it into your head that because this poor 
child, whom we are both so fond of, is left homeless and 
penniless in the world, it is the right thing for you to offer 
to marry her, and to sacrifice your whole career in order | 
to constitute yourself her protector.” 

“You are mistaken, father,” said Réné. “ I am actu- 
ated by no spirit of self-sacrifice. I love Diane.” 

“Ah! Then itis Diane whom you are ready to sac- 
rifice ? ” 

“ Diane does not consider it a sacrifice.” 

“ Does not? Have you spoken to her?” 

“Yes, I have spoken to her.” 

“You have offered yourself in marriage without con- 
sulting your father? I confess I was not prepared for 
this!” M. St. Avon flung down his brush, pushed back 
his chair, and stood up, roused to indignant anger. 

“ Father, don’t be hard on me; don’t be unreasona- 
ble,” said Réné, meeting his wrath without quailing. “TI 
could not help it; her mother was dying; I love her; I 
have loved her all my life; I was carried away by feel- 
ings that, in my place, you would have yielded to.” 

M. St. Avon turned from him and walked to the other 
end of the atelier. He was more angry with his son than 
he had ever been in his life, and yet he was proud of him. 
The lad had done a fine thing, and if he had been any 
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other man’s son, he would have applauded and abetted 
him; but, being his own, he must oppose him. He 
would forbear, nevertheless, to the utmost. He took a 
couple of turns in the a@/elier, and then he said: “If I 
had a home to offer Diane, she would be welcome to it ; 
but what could we do with a lady here?” he demanded, 
standing and looking round the room. “ Diane-is not 
used to bivouacking as we do. She and her mother 
have had altogether different ways and habits. They 
had a home, and it was kept together partly by that poor 
child’s work. You would not expect her to keep you? If 
you earned enough to put clothes on her, even! But 
you don’t; and as for what I make — look here,” — he 
came and stood before Réné with the air of a man 
driven to make a clean breast of it, — “I am in debt; I 
owe money right and left, and my creditors don’t forget 
it. Ihave kept this from you; but I owe it to myself 
now to tell you the truth, in order that you may not 
think more hardly of me than I deserve.” 

There was no truth in this confession. It was a ran- 
dom shot fired off in the heat of action; but it hit the 
mark. Réné was both startled and disarmed. 

“ Believe me, my lad,” continued his father in a 
softened tone, “your old father is your best friend, 
though he may not have been a very wise one. I have 
gone on keeping you in a Fool’s Paradise, instead of 
breaking you in by degrees to the practical difficulties 
of life. I never taught you how far money could go, 
and how far it could not. I have had loose morals 
about money, about many things. My first thought has 
been to stand between you and trouble, to make things 


pe 
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smooth for you. I have been a selfish dog; and the 
result is, that you know no more of life at this moment, 
that you are no more fit to rough it, than a girl fresh 
from school.” 

“ You are wrong there, father,” said Réné ; “ I am quite 
prepared to rough it. With Diane, I could live on a crust 
of bread, and work fourteen hours out of the twenty-four.” 

M. St. Avon drew his right hand deliberately from the 
depths of his pocket, laid it heavily on Réné’s shoulder, 
looked at him for a moment with his head on one side, 
and then, shaking his other hand in the air, turned away, 
laughing to himself. It was not a mocking laugh ; far 
from it. It sounded rather like the echo of a disen- 
chanted life, —the dirge of generous illusions which had 
warmed the heart of the gray-haired man in the days 
of his own youth. Presently he came back, and, stand- 
ing before Réné again, “ You are fond of setting up the 
idealists against me,” he said. “Is it not one of them — 
Plato, if I remember right — who defines love as the off- 
spring of the intercourse of Poverty with Abundance ? 
It was an apt definition. Poverty wed to Poverty 
breeds, not love, but disgust and discontent. ‘The most 
ardent love grows cold by an empty hearth. It is only a 
question of time ; and in the interim there is nothing so 
terrible as the sight of the suffering we have brought on 
those we love.” 

Réné shook his head with an incredulous gesture. 
“ Father, don’t ask me to give her up,” he said ; “ I could 
bear anything better than that. I love her so passionately, 
that if you part me from her you will maer my life a 
curse.” 
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He spoke without vehemence, but with a quiet, concen- 
trated emotion that was much more impressive. It sent 
a jealous sting through his father’s heart. 

“ The curse would be to marry her and live to regret 
it,” he said, looking at him with his brows drawn down. 

Réné shook his head again. 

« Yes, it sounds cruel,’ continued his father ; “ but, take 
my word for it, it is only saints and martyrs who walk in 
that white heat of love that goes on burning to the end.” 

It was not in M. St. Avon’s line to quote saints and 
martyrs, except as subjects for artistic treatment. Réné 
could scarcely repress a smile. ‘“ Women, when they 
love,” he said, “are all potential saints and martyrs. 
They are the larve out of which both emerge.” 

“ Mayhap ; but most of them don’t emerge. They 
remain grubs to the end of their days,” said M. St. Avon, 
answering the smile in Réné’s eyes with an open laugh. 
The flash of mirth swept away the mists from between 
the two. 

“Come, don’t treat your old father as an enemy,” 
said M. St. Avon. 

“That is the last thing I wish to do, Heaven knows !” 
said Réné. 

“ Then, look here: let us put our heads together and 
see what is to be done. Your marrying at present is out 
of the question; but it does not follow that it need 
always be so. Set to work at once to make money. It 
won’t come in a day; but it will come eventually, and 
if at the end of — say a year, you are in a fair way to 
succeed, if you have made an opening for yourself, 
however small, I will give my consent, and we will 
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throw our funds into a common stock, and Diane shall 
be welcome to come and rule over us both.” 

“ A year is a long time to wait,” said Réné, thinking 
chiefly of Diane. 

“Not at your age. What are you, but a pair of 
children?” 

“ I might make a lucky hit, that would set me afloat 
much sooner.” | 

“In that case, the agreement would naturally be can- 
celled. Come, let it bea bargain ! Set to work to turn 
your talent to account, and at the end of a year I am 
convinced you will be doing fairly well, and I will wel- 
come Diane as a daughter.” 

Réné felt that this was a kind and reasonable offer. If 
he rejected it, it would involve a quarrel with his father ; 
moreover, he had nothing better to fall back on; and, 
in the next place, there was the chance of the lucky 
hit that might make him comparatively rich in a few 
~- months. He had great hopes of his Ganymede. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind; and then he 
said: ‘And Diane? What is to become of her in 
the interval? ” 

“Mme. James has agreed to take her as governess 
for her youngest child. They are kind, simple people, 
and Diane will be treated as a daughter of the family.” 

“ All the same, she will be a dependant, and eating 
the bread of strangers,” said Réné, bitterly. 

“ It will be better in every way than running about the 
streets in all weathers to give lessons, and then coming 
back to a comfortless meal in a lonely room. They talk 
of going to Italy for the spring, and then on to Switzerland. 
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Leduc says this will be the very thing for Diane. She 
has been overworked of late, and she needs rest and 
change. You see, without knowing your intentions, I 
have been working to forward them.” 

“You were always fond of Diane,” said Réné. 

“So it is a settled affair,” remarked his father; “ you 
are both to wait, and I will do all I can to meet your 
wishes and make you happy. I make only one condi- 
tion,— there is to be no engagement, no correspondence, 
no intercourse. You are sufficiently bound by what- 
ever has already passed between you. Diane is not 
likely to throw you over for a better offer. If your 
affection for each other is genuine, your engagement will 
hold in spite of silence and separation. If not, the best 
thing I can do for you both is to part you at once.” 

“ But I must see Diane, and explain to her how things 
stand !” protested Réné. “ Surely, you would not have 
me let her remain for the next twelve months without a 
sign from me? ” 

“I will see her, and explain all that is necessary,” 
said M. St. Avon. “I will run down this very day to 
Fontainebleau.” 

“ But, father, I must at least see her once! I must say 
good-by to her, if we are to be parted for the next twelve 
months, perhaps! What would she think of me? ” 

“Tf she cannot trust you on what you have already 
said, and on what I am prepared to say, her faith in 
you cannot be worth much,” said M. St. Avon with 
a certain harshness, and evidently determined not to 
~ yield the point. “TI will go myself and tell her what I 
have decided for you both.” 

4 
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Réné was going to protest again; but the door 
opened, and a group of students came noisily in. M. 
St. Avon pulled out his watch, said he had business to 
attend to, and must leave them to themselves. He 
went quickly out, hailed a cab, and drove to the rail- 
way station. ) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HE announcement of Mme. Coryval’s death had 
followed so quickly on the letter to Mme. Brac 
which -Diane had written by her mother’s bedside, that 
both had been answered by Mme. Brac in one letter full 
of kindly sympathy, and containing an invitation to 
Leval, stiffly worded, but unmistakably cordial. Diane 
had read the letter through such floods of tears that she 
hardly comprehended its meaning, and she had then put 
it away and thought no more of it. 

It was a week since that terrible morning when the 
black procession had swept slowly from the Rue Pigale, 
bearing the whole world to the grave, it had seemed to 
her. Réné had written twice ; his letters were full of the 
tenderest love and sympathy, but he said nothing about 
his father, and made no allusion to their engagement. 
Diane began to fear that he had spoken, that M. St. 
Avon had refused his consent, and that Réné had not 
the courage to tell her. What else could his silence 
mean? If M. St. Avon approved of the marriage, 
Réné, she felt certain, would have lost no time in 
sending, or, more likely still, in bringing her the glad 
news ; but the days went by and brought no sign from 
him. Gradually the hope which had lit up the future 
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with its promise of perfect consolation grew fainter and 
fainter, and Diane began to realize that the sun had, 
indeed, set forever on her life. 

She was sitting in the old-fashioned drawing-room 
on this Thursday morning, reading over some letters of 
sympathy from absent friends, — Tante Brac’s amongst 
the number, —when the door opened, and M. St. Avon 
appeared. 

She ran to meet him with a cry that ended in a sob, as 
he took her in his arms, and with every demonstration of 
fatherly affection strove to comfort her while the first 
paroxysm of her natural grief expended itself. It was 
the first time she had seen him since they had stood 
together by her mother’s grave. He led her to the sofa, - 
— a long, high-backed, yellow velvet sofa, with maltese 
crosses stamped all over it, — and sat down beside her, 
and questioned her about her health, how she slept, if she 
had any appetite, etc., just as he might have done if 
she had been his niece. ‘Then he went on to speak of 
courage and cheerfulness, of the good times that were 
coming, and of the anxiety with which he had been con- 
sidering the future for her. Diane listened, thanking 
him now and then by a sob, or a pressure of the hand 
that was holding hers. By degrees M. St. Avon un- 
folded his plan about Mme. James. Diane hardly took 
it in at first; but as he went on enlarging on the advan- 
tages of the scheme, especially the foreign travel that was 
to do her so much good, she began to understand. He 
had come to tell her that she was to go away, to go 
with strangers to earn her bread, to take herself out 
of Réné’s life and his ; they were getting rid of her, and 
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she was expected to say, “Thank you,” and go. When 
at last she took in the full meaning of it all, the shock 
was so severe that it stunned her; then there came a 
pang of such unutterable misery that it was all she could 
do not to shriek out with pain. M. St. Avon, meantime, 
reassured by her outward calm, went on to dilate on the 
comfortable home she would have with Mme. James, and 
how kindly they had all spoken of her, and how liberal 
the terms were. But Diane had ceased to listen. Her 
thoughts had wandered away from him and his proposals, 
to Tante Brac and the crumpled letter lying on the table. 
She was wondering whether her mother would be glad 
up in heaven to think of her going to Leval. Would 
she know about it? Did people in heaven know how it 
fared with the loved ones they had left behind? Did 
the angels carry them tidings of what happened on earth, 
or how was it? 

“You won't feel like a stranger amongst them,” 
M. St. Avon was saying. 

“ No,” said Diane, following the thread of her own 
thoughts ; “it is something to be with one’s own rela- 
tions. Papa used to say she was very kind-hearted.” 

M. St. Avon looked at her in some alarm. He be- 
gan to think that grief had unsettled her mind. “My 
dear,” he said, “you forget. Your father never knew 
the James family ; they are Americans ; they cannot be 
relations of yours.” 

“I mean Tante Brac ; she has written to ask me to go 
and stay with her awhile.” Diane took the letter and 
handed it to him. M. St. Avon read it eagerly. This 
was what Mme. Brac said : — 
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My DEAR CHILD,— We are grieved and shocked to hear of 
your great affliction. It must have been very sudden. Take 
courage, and trust to the goodness of God; he has a special care 
of the orphan. No doubt you have many kind friends near you; 
but as your kinswoman I have a claim to be counted amongst 
the nearest. Come and make acquaintance with us as soon as 
you conveniently can. We are quiet, homely folk; but if you 
don’t find us too dull, you can stay with us as long as you like, 
Write and say when you can come. We will get ready the blue 
_ room, and Rupert will go to meet you. 

Believe in the affectionate sentiments of your kinswoman, 
NokfmI Brac. 


æ. 


M. St. Avon glanced quickly over this letter, and when 
he had finished it he uttered an exclamation of intense 
satisfaction. This was, indeed, a most happy interpo- 
sition of Providence! This made everything easy for 
everybody, and opened a smooth way out of the dilemma 
to himself! He congratulated Diane with a warmth of 
satisfaction that cut the poor child to the heart. She did 
not remind him that he had no ground whatever for 
assuming that it was going to be “a delightful home ” 
to her, and that, in any case, it was only to be a tempo- 
rary one. The one thing clear in it all to her was, that 
he was overjoyed to get her taken off his hands, and, 
evidently, out of Réné’s way. And she was expected to 
be overjoyed too! Réné’s father.svas telling her so, and 
kindly but distinctly upbraiding her for not being grate- 
ful for her good fortune. . 

He stayed on, talking it over, and trying to make 
Diane rouse herself to rejoice in the wonderful luck that 
had befallen her; but finding that she remained per- . 
versely unresponsive, he bade her good-by, affection- 
ately, but rather out of patience with her. 
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It was late in the afternoon when he got back to the 
atelier. Réné was there, anxiously watching for his 
- return. 

“Things have arranged themselves in the most provi- 
dential manner !” M. St. Avon exclaimed ; and he pro- 
ceeded to relate the result of his visit, dwelling with 
warm satisfaction on Mme. Brac’s good feeling in the 
matter, and coloring up the little he had ascertained of 
the family, so as to see Diane’s immediate prospects 
through the brightest prism. 

“ And she is satisfied as to the terms of our engage- 
ment?” inquired Réné, eagerly ; “she consents to trust 
me and to wait?” 

“ She consents to everything ; she understands every- 
thing ; she is a dear, good girl. I was quite surprised to 
find her so entirely reasonable.” 

“ Did she send me any message?” asked Réné, after 
a moment’s hesitation. 

M. St. Avon looked at him with a solid laugh. 
“ Is it likely she would send it enrougn me? She trusted 
you to guess it.” 

Réné was far from satisfied. During the hours that 
had elapsed since he had given a tacit consent to his 
father’s conditions, he had thought over the whole mat- 
ter, and looked at it with different eyes. His father had 
in the main behaved kindly and reasonably, but he had 
saddled his kindness with a condition that was neither 
kind nor reasonable. He had, moreover, to a certain 
extent entrapped him into acceding to this condition of 
absolute separation and silence. He had taken an un- 

fair advantage ; he had put on pressure that had been 
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almost impossible for Réné to resist ; and, without giving 
him time to reflect upon the consequences, he held 
him committed to the acceptance of the hard terms he 
had dictated. While M. St. Avon had enumerated all 
the impediments, the debts and difficulties, that stood in 
the way, it seemed to Réné as if a mountain stood be- 
tween Diane and him; but on calmer reflection the 
mountain somehow dwindled to a hill by no means 
insurmountable, and Réné told himself that he had 
been an ass, a coward, to allow himself to be so bullied 
and bewildered. But when he attempted to make his 
father understand his sentiments, he found the task was 
hopeless ; that he might as well try to put his head 
through a stone wall. To all his remonstrances his 
father replied: “You have made your bargain; and, 
willingly or unwillingly, wisely or unwisely, you have got 
to abide by it.” 

Réné saw, therefore, that unless he chose to quarrel 
with his father and embark recklessly with Diane on a 
sea of troubles, he must yield. After all, he told himself 
the time would not be long; he would put his hand to 
the plough and work like a man, while Diane would trust 
him and wait. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ME. LEDUC came in with Diane to see her off 
on her journey to Leval. When they arrived- 
at the railway station, her old friends from the atelier 
were waiting to say good-by. ‘They crowded round the 
cab; one seized her little bag, another her wraps, a 
third her umbrella, while two more ran off to get her 
ticket and have her luggage weighed. No princess 
with her court of chamberlains and equerries could 
have been better waited on than was Diane. But the 
poor princess, for all the chivalry of her courtiers, felt 
very miserable and forlorn, and the big tears were fall- 
ing fast under her long black veil. ‘The one whose 
presence would have sweetened the bitterness of this 
parting was not there. She was clinging to the hope 
that he would still come, and kept glancing furtively 
around, watching for him. 

“Ha! here he comes!” cried several voices, as 
some one came bounding up the stone steps. 

Diane did not dare look round. 

* What luck! I was within a shot of being late!” 
exclaimed Paul Borel; and he ran forward jubilantly, 
and seized her hand. She thanked him by a warm 
pressure and a fresh burst of tears. This last disap- 
pointment dashed her hopes to the ground, and took 
away her last bit of self-command. 
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The ticket was secured, the bell began to ring, Diane 
was kissed and blessed and then swept away with the 
crowd, ‘and her friends, after watching her disappear 
into the waiting-room, went their way down the great 
stone hall. They were crying, every man of them, if 
~ that could have comforted her. But she was past being 
comforted. As she was hurried out to the platform, it 
seemed to Diane that she had been turned into a box 
or a carpet-bag, and was being wheeled with the rest of 
the luggage that went rolling on to the train. The clang- 
ing of the bell, the cries of the porter, “Right! Left! 
Gare!” etc., the snorting and shrieking of the engine, 
the rush and the noise and the scrimmage, so bewildered 
her, that she had ceased to realize anything, and went 
drifting on mechanically till she found herself at the end 
of the train, standing with her bag and her bundle before 
an empty carriage. 

“ For Leval?” she said to a guard. 

“Get in, Madame!” And he helped her up, and 


` closed the door on her. 


It was a mercy to be alone and quiet, at any rate. 
The bell was clanging away, a whistle sounded, and the 
train gave a jerk preparatory to moving. 

“This way, Monsieur! This way!” cried the guard, 
flying down the platform with some one after him. 

“ Au revoir, Diane! Au revoir, my wife !” And Réné 
St. Avon had time to seize her hand and kiss it, and fling 
in a great bouquet of roses, when the train moved on. 
He ran with it to the very end of the platform, and then 
stood waving his hat in answer to a fluttering handker- 
chief, until a bend in the rails turned the carriage out of 
view. 
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It had all come and gone to Diane like a vision, leav- 
ing an indescribable sense of consolation behind it, 
She was crying again; but with far less bitterness, 
although her tears kept falling on her bouquet till the 
pink and red roses looked as if they had been fresh 
gathered after a shower of rain. She pressed them to 
her cheek as if they were live things that might feel 
her caress. They were Réné’s messengers; his hand 
had held them ; perhaps his lips had touched them, and 
left a kiss somewhere for her. She laid her own lips 
on the roses one after another, not missing one, lest it 
should be precisely the one he had kissed. Then she 
lay back in the carriage, and tried to collect her thoughts - 
and realize where she was. But she could only think of 
Réné, and feel that she was going farther and farther 
away from him. It was an unspeakable happiness to 
have seen him. It almost seemed to Diane now that 
without this parting glimpse of him she must have died ; 
but his loving glance, the clasp of his hand, his farewell 
cry full of tenderness and passion, seemed to make every- 
thing bearable. This meeting atoned for, if it did not 
explain, his previous extraordinary behavior, his absence, 
and his unaccountable silence. It was quite clear he 
was under pressure of some sort; he had evidently 
broken loose from hindrances at the last; otherwise, 
why need he have come breathless, like a man running 
for dear life? He had brought her back to life, at any 
rate, and rescued her from that death of the heart which 
is sometimes harder to undergo than the death of the 
flesh. 

Diane closed her eyes, letting the cold air blow on her 
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hot lids. When she opened them, the streets had disap- 
peared, the city had faded away, and she felt as if she 
were being carried along, in the grip of a snorting mon- 
ster, to some new state of existence, where, it might be, 
none of the conditions of her old life would find a place. 
As the monster rushed on, leaving every familiar trace 
behind, on and on through fields and waste lands and 
desolate spaces, Diane felt that she was going farther and 
farther away from the world she had hitherto known, — 
from her home with its dear associations, her old friends 
with their memories and sympathies. She was severed 
fror it all, and hurrying away to the unknown. There 
was not a single link between the future that lay before 
her and the past she had left behind. These people she 
was going to had never known her mother, and it seemed 
as if the want of this link must make all real sympathy 
with them impossible. M. St. Avon had talked confi- 
dently about her making new friends ; the young always 
did, he said. Perhaps so; but she would never make 
a friend who would replace the one she had lost; she 
would never find another mother; no friend, however 
kind, would ever love her as that unique, incomparable 
friend had loved her. The girl’s heart ached to burst- 
ing as these thoughts pressed upon it; instinctively she 
fled to the thought of Réné, and took refuge there, as in . 
a haven of consolation. She recalled their life in com- 
mon, their plays and studies and scrapes and quarrels ; 
through it all she discerned the evidence of his love, the 
certainty that he had loved her always, — loved her with 
a beautiful, pure, unselfish love, that had grown with his 
boyhood and blossomed out to its full warmth and strength 
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in the hour when she most needed it, bringing her a new 
life as the old one was being taken away. This love now 
comprehended the only happiness that life had in store for 
her. It might be thát many tribulations and unguessed 
possibilities of pain were hid away in its folded wings ; but 
for the moment, Diane felt only its power of consolation, 
that was stirring her heart with hopes sweet and uplift- 
ing as the strains of music from some beautiful, unseen 
world. : 

The train was not to reach Norel, the post-town of 
Leval, till half-past seven ; but it grew dark long before 
that. ‘Then the moon rose, and the roads and fields and 
villages went flashing past the window in the white, 
weird glamour of the blue moonlight, and Diane, at last, 
wearied with the rushing monotony of the scene, closed 
her eyes and dropped asleep. She was wakened by the 
shout of the guard, “ Norel! Descendez, messieurs, s'il 
vous plait.” And the train slackened, 

She got her little belongings together, and put her 
head to the window and swept the platform for “ Cousin 
Rupert,” who was to come to meet her. A gun or an 
umbrella, both shouldered, had always figured in M. 
Coryval’s caricatures of the younger Byasson; but he 
was not likely to carry a gun on the present occasion, 
_ and to come armed with an umbrella against that silver 
crescent, sailing in the depths of the lovely purple 
sky, would have argued an ignorance of the signs and 
ways of nature not to be expected of a born and bred 
farmer. Diane could see no one the least like Cousin 
Rupert. But just as the train gave its last jerk and 
came to a stand-still, there emerged from behind the 
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station a large, square-built man in a broad-leaved 
hat, carrying an umbrella musket-wise over his right 
shoulder. 

“Monsieur Rupert !” cried Diane from her window. 

“My cousin, Diane!” And the bearer of the um- 
brella went quickly to open the door and assist her to 
alight. She first handed him down her bag and bundle 
of wraps, and then got down herself. 

“ Have you no luggage but this? ” inquired Rupert. 

“ Oh, yes; I have three boxes, two long ones and a 
high one,” said Diane. 

“The devil!” exclaimed Rupert. 

“ And a carpet-bag,” added Diane. 

“The devil! the devil!” repeated Rupert. ‘“ Wait 
here, then, till I see after them.” And he hurried to 
the other end of the train, reckoning out loud, “ Two 
long boxes and a high one, and a carpet-bag.” 

“What a greeting!” thought Diane, as she stood 
holding her roses, that scented the cold night-air, and 
looking after this relation who said, diable / diable/ like 
a cab-driver. 

The guard picked out her luggage, and as the boxes 
—one was a very big one— came tumbling from the 
truck to the platform, she heard them greeted with a 
diable / each louder than the last, until the old-fashioned 
carpet-bag, that was stuffed to bursting, fell with a bump 
at Rupert’s feet, eliciting a prolonged dia-a-hle / in cres- 
cendo, that Diane expected to see followed by a kick, 
at least, at the offending bag. But in this she was quite 
mistaken. Rupert Byasson never lost his temper, or 
kicked anything, animate or inanimate, and the diable / 
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was merely an expression of honest amazement at any 
one woman’s having finery enough to fill so many 
receptacles. There was some difficulty in getting them 
all to fit into the gig; but it was an old-fashioned, 
roomy conveyance, and, by dint of squeezing and strap- 
ping, the three boxes and the bag were crowded in and on 
it and made secure. Diane was then helped up to the 
seat beside Rupert, and she was surprised to see how 
gently he wrapped her up, and how careful he was not 
to crush her roses as he did so. She rather dreaded 
the long /éte-d-téte with him, after the specimen she 
had had of his manners and conversation ; but Rupert 
did not seem inclined to trouble her much with talking. 
For the first two miles — there were four to Leval — 
the road was level, and the horse, heavily laden as he was, 
went at a good pace; then it grew suddenly steep, and 
Jacob took it easy, and lapsed into a walk. After a 
while high cliffs grew visible in the distance, and a 
melancholy sound filled the air, as of interminable strips 
of strong silken tissue being torn, and torn, and torn. 
It did not occur to Diane to liken it to the heavy 
wash of a great body of water, for she had never been 
within sound of anything of that kind. Melancholy as 
it was, there was something soothing in the low monoto- 
‘nous noise, and she lay back and listened to it, feeling 
as if she were ina dream. They had been going at a 
foot-pace for some time, when Rupert looked round to 
see how it fared with his companion. She was quite 
hidden from view by the capacious hood of the gig; 
but seeing he was going to speak, she bent forward to 
listen. The light of the moon shone full upon her face, 
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and Rupert thought it was the sweetest and comeliest 
face of woman his eyes had ever rested on. 

“ Ma pauvre petite, you are tired!” he said, and 
held out his hand to her. Diane laid hers in it, and 
the touch of kindness brought the tears to her eyes. 
“ Pauvre enfant /” muttered Rupert, clasping the little 
black kid hand as if it had been a bird. 

“ Are we far from the Abbaye, Monsieur? ” she asked. 

“A good bit yet; but when we get to the top of 
this rising ground, Jacob will step out and make up for- 
lost time. You must be very hungry; but Noémi will 
have a good supper ready for us,” he added, meaning 
to be comforting. And the kindness was comforting, 
though the prospect of the supper was not. 

“Is the Abbaye in the village?” Diane inquired, 
wishing to appear interested in Rupert’s home. 

“ It is, and it isn’t,” he said. “It stands to one side, 
and the village spreads right and left of it. It will seem 
a queer old place to you after Paris; but I hope you 
will come to feel at home in it after a while. Noémi is 
not a bad sort of one.” | 

“I am sure she is not bad,” said Diane ; but she felt 
vaguely alarmed by this negative panegyric from the 
strong woman’s own brother, not knowing that it was 
Rupert’s highest form of praise. 

“ She has put you in the blue room,” he added, as if 
this were a convincing proof that Noémi was not a bad 
sort. “There is a fine view of the sea from it. There are 
lots of boats, and now and then a steam-tug to be seen 
passing ; so it isa gay lookout. And we are none of 
us bad sort, if you take us as we are.” 
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“Iam sure you are not bad, Monsieur,” said Diane. 
There was something touching in the humility of the 
big horny-handed man and his naive efforts to reassure 
` her about himself and his family. 
= “Ah! It is good of you to say that,” he said. “I 
feared you were going to be afraid of me. I hate folks 
to be afraid of me. But you must not call me Monsieur ; 
we are cousins, you know. Call me Cousin Rupert, or 
Rupert, short. Have you ever gone a-fishing?” 

“ No,” said Diane, surprised at the irrelevant question. 

“Nor a-shooting? Of course not. In cities there 
is nothing to shoot, except fellow-citizens: and you are 
not likely to have taken a shot at any of those rascals 
from behind a barricade ! Wels I will teach you to fish, 
if you have a mind to try it. 

“What is that noise I hear? It seems to grow 
louder,” said Diane, as Jacob reached the top of the 
ascent, and Rupert took the whip in his hand. 

“What noise? Do you mean the sea?” 

“ Oh, that must be it.” She bent forward. 

“ Oh, you won’t get a sight of it to-night. You must 
wait till to-morrow morning.” Rupert touched Jacob 
with the whip, and they went om at a brisk trot; and 
there was no more conversation till he pointed to a 
clump of trees that stood on high ground to the left, 
and said, “ That is the Abbaye.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


N olden times the Abbaye had been a Benedictine 
I monastery. Rupert Byasson’s grandfather had 
bought it after the monks had been driven forth in 
’93. As Diane came in sight of the house, washed black 
and white in the moonlight, it wore a weird and ghostly 
aspect, in keeping with its name and associations. 

“Some of the monks were massacred in this very 
avenue,” said Rupert, by way of heightening her interest 
in the family mansion, as they went heavily lumbering up 
the avenue where the gaunt lime-trees ran in a colonnade 
on either side. 

The approach of the home-comers was announced 
by a deep-mouthed bark from the back regions ; a light 
came dancing down the hall, and a tall, square female fig- 
ure planted itself in the doorway, holding a candlestick 
aloft. Thus illuminated, the figure was distinctly visible 
to Diane ; it was attired in a short gown, with a kerchief 
crossed on the breast, hob-nailed shoes, and a close- 
fitting white cap with a large lace frill that flapped with 
the current, falling back when the figure walked, and 
standing up when the figure stood. This was Noémi 
Brac. 

“Here you are!” cried the hostess in strong, wel- 
coming tones. 
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“ Here we are!’ echoed Rupert. And, throwing the 
reins on Jacob’s back, he jumped down with the agility 
of a younger man, and lifted Diane from her high seat. 

“ Welcome to the Abbaye, cousin !” said Noémi, and 
she gave Diane a loud smack on both cheeks. ‘“‘ You are 
well tired, I make sure, and glad to be at the end of 
your journey. Have you a box? Rupert, did you see 
to'her box?” 

“Ves, it is all right, Sister Noémi; you just attend to 
our cousin,” said Rupert, anxious to save Diane from 
hearing the shouts of amazement that would greet her 
impedimenta if Noémi caught sight of it. ‘Call Nanon, 
will you? ” 

“Nanon! Come here and lend a hand !” called out 
Noémi. A pair of wooden shoes came clattering from 
the far end of a brick-floored passage that led from the 
kitchen to the hall, and there appeared on the scene a 
short, round, apple-faced woman in a blue petticoat and 
a brown jacket, wearing a frill-less cap that fitted to her 
head like a pudding-bag. 

“ Welcome to the Abbaye, Mamzelle !” said Nanon, 
dropping a courtsey. 

“ Fetch in her box, and take it up to the blue room,” 
said Noémi; and she seized Diane by the hand and 
marched her up the wide black oaken stairs to this blue 
room that Diane had heard of so often. To her surprise, 
there was not a vestige of blue to be seen anywhere. 
The window-curtains, which had once upon a time been | 
blue, were faded to a greenish white ; the wall-paper had 
faded to match, and the chairs were covered up in gray 
linen sacks ; everything in the room was bleak and color- 
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less, except the fire that blazed away brightly in a wide 
chimney. 

Diane took off her bonnet, and then Mme. Brac had 
a full view of.the pale, lovely face, with its masses of 
dusky gold hair and great gray eyes, black by candle- 


-light and hollowed out to twice their usual size ; it looked 


like a white flower beaten with the rain. 

“ Poor child! you are very tired,” said Noémi; and 
she drew Diane towards her, and laid her brown cheek 
on the soft, flower-like face of the girl. 

Diane yielded herself to the unexpected caress. 

“ Poor little one! We must love thee, and try to 
make thee happy,” said Noémi, patting the tossed 
hair. 

Diane lifted her face to the strong woman’s, “ Will 
you love me?” she said, looking wistfully up at her. 

“ Yes, child; first for thy father’s sake, and then for 
thy own,” said Noémi. She told Rupert afterwards that 
when the child looked at her out of those great eyes, 
like a pair of stars, it fairly took her breath away. 

“Take off your boots now, and rest a minute while I 
go and make the salad,” said Noémi; “you will find 
your way alone to the dining-room, across the hall, the 
door to the left. I will leave it open, and you will see 
the light.” 

When Diane was alone, she took a survey of the mis- 
named blue room, — of its bare walls, and huge carved 


_ oak cupboards, and its stiff chairs standing in their bags 


at regular intervals; altogether, a very dreary-looking 
chamber, that might be haunted. It was big enough 
to contain the whole of the Rue Pigale apartment. She 
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did not, however, wait to ponder over comparisons, but 
proceeded to take off her travelling gear and make her- 
self a little tidy to appear at supper. When she had 
brushed her hair and washed her hands, she took the 
water-jug to put her roses into it. What a sum of money 
Réné must have paid for them at this time of year! A 
costly offering to his love. Diane was unwinding the 
string that fastened them, in order to let them breathe 
more freely, when one of the roses fell to the ground. 
She picked it up, and found there was something attached 
to the stem. It was a narrow slip of folded paper. Diane 
opened it with trembling eagerness ; it contained a small 
gold medal of the Madonna, on a tiny gold chain ; there 
was writing on the paper. She held it to the light, and 
read: “This chain was round my mother’s neck when 
she died. It is the most precious thing I possess. Keep 
it for me till we meet. Yours till death, Réné.” 

Diane read and re-read the words, and kissed the paper 
again and again. Then she laid her lips on the rose, 
the beautiful damask rose,—-a rose worthy to be the 
bearer of this message of Réné’s. ‘This was surely the 
one he had kissed; it was sweeter and lovelier and 
more perfect than all the others, —a real queen rose of 
intoxicating perfume. Diane fingered it tenderly, and 
laid it softly against her cheek, and inhaled its sweets till 
they seemed to penetrate her very heart. Dear, loving, 
faithful Réné! He had given her just the one cup of 
cold water that she was thirsting for. It was clear as 
the sunlight now, that he had been hindered and bound 
in some way by his father, and that in spite of this he 
was determined to be faithful; to wait, and eventually 
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to claim her for his own. “Keep it till we meet.” How 
much easier it would be to wait, with this distinct prom- 
ise from his own hand! Diane passed the delicate little 
chain round her neck ; and then, instead of putting the 
queenly rose into the water, she kissed it softly once 
more, and fastened it in the front of her dress. It never 
occurred to her that she was doing anything strange in 
placing it there; but when she appeared in the dining- 
room, with the brilliant flower glowing like a great ruby 
amidst its green leaves on her breast, Tante Brac was 
very nearly startled into a shout of astonishment. The 
child’s mother was barely a month dead, and here was 
she decking herself out with flowers on her black dress ! 
It was clear they would have something to do to teach 
her the principles and proprieties as they were under- 
stood in Picardy. 

Happily for Diane, she was quite unconscious of the 
effect of her rose, as, tired but solaced at heart, she drifted 
into the large wainscoted room that, with wide-open door, 
welcomed her with those two perfect forms of hospitality, 
a blazing hearth and a well-spread board. It made a 
striking picture, — the slim, reed-like figure in its clinging 
black draperies, arrested involuntarily on the threshold, 
as if impressed by the gloomy grandeur of the room, the 
face lifted towards the ceiling, where the flame of the 
crackling pine logs went dancing in fitful lights amidst 
the dark oaken rafters. It was a solemn, nobly propor- 
tioned room, — the chapter-hall of the monks in olden 
times,— and the rafters and wainscoting attracted Diane’s 
eye, keen to perceive every fine and curious effect. 

“You must be as hungry as a young bird,” said 
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Rupert, as Nanon came clattering in, holding out a huge 
soup-tureen at arm’s-length, and setting it on the table. 
““Come, let us march!” And he drew a chair and seated 
himself, and proceeded to cut the bread in chunks fit 
for a ploughman, leaving Diane to drag over one of the 
heavy chairs for herself. 

“Why is Lazare so late to-night?” inquired Noémi 
as she proceeded to ladle out the soup. 

“ He is in the graveyard,” said Nanon. 

“ What is he doing there?” 

“ He is digging a grave.” 

-“ Who for? The light-house man?” 

“Yes.” 

“And why is n’t the sexton doing it?” 

“ He had to go off this morning to his mother. They 
sent him word she had had a fit, and mayhap was going 
to die.” | 

“ Well, he ought to have got somebody to do his work 
while he was away.” 

“Bah! He knew M. Lazare would do it.” 

“ Lazare is a fool!” observed Mme. Brac, attacking 
her own soup. 

“The corpse could not remain unburied until the 
sexton’s mother made up her mind whether she meant 
to live or die,” remarked Rupert between two noisy 
gulps. 

“ Is it your brother’s business to dig graves?” de- 
manded Noémi. 

“Tt is his pleasure, apparently. It would not be 
mine ; but that is a matter of taste.” Rupert laughed, 
and looked across the table at Diane, who was listening 
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aghast to the conversation. What sort of savages had 
she fallen amongst ? 

“ Lazare is a fool!’’ repeated Noémi. “Pass the 
wine, will you? And you had better carry off the 
soup and keep it hot.” This was to Nanon, who seized 
the tureen and was bearing it away, when in walked 
Lazare. 

“ Well, you have come back,” said Noémi. “ This is 
our cousin, Diane Coryval.” 

““Welcome.to the Abbaye, cousin,” said Lazare, shak- 
ing her heartily by the hand. 

Diane felt a little shudder as he did so. A spade is 
not a murderous weapon, and digging a grave, or dig- 
ging a flower-bed, is pretty much the same thing; it is 
only a difference of: association. But she would as soon 
not have shaken hands with a person who had a taste for 
grave-digging ; there must be something of a ghoul in 
him. Yet, as she looked at Lazare Byasson, she could 
see nothing the least ghoul-like about him. He was the 
same height as Rupert, but he looked taller, being slightly 
built and as straight as a pole; his features were sharp, 
- but his countenance was gentle, and the ruddy red of 
his cheeks lent something boyish to its expression, in 
spite of his gray locks, which he wore long and curled 
at the end. Her father’s caricatures had represented 
Lazare on the march, with these long locks streaming 
behind him, wearing a lugubrious countenance in keep- 
ing with his name, and apparently with his habits, but 
of which not a trace was visible in his hale, good- 
humored face. He sat down opposite Mme. Brac. 

“So you have been doing sexton’s work again?” 
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observed Noémi, helping him to soup. “What a fool 
you are, to be sure!” 

Lazare gave a pleasant laugh. “ What will you? One 
has a right to be a fool, after all. It is one of the rights 
of man.” 

“ There is such a thing as abusing one’s rights,” re- 
torted Noémi. 

It was highly comical to note the contrast between 
Noémi’s speech and her face, — the one so honest and 
cheery, the other rough and hard as a hammer. She 
- flung her blows at the brothers with perfect composure, 
and they received them with perfect good-humor. 

Lazare had not removed his hat, —a round felt hat 
considerably weather-beaten,— he had simply tilted it to 
the back of his head, where it stuck, sailor-fashion, the 
broad brim making a frame to his loose locks; a gro- 
tesque but not disagreeable picture to look at. Diane 
wondered whether he had washed his hands ; but a glance 
in that direction sufficiently assured her that he had not. 
He ate up his soup with a noise like a rhinoceros, 
then pushed away his plate, and looked at his young 
cousin with a glance so full of admiration that his face 
beamed again. It was too simple and kindly to disconcert 
Diane ; but, indeed, no admiring glances were likely to 
do that ; she was accustomed to them ; no one, hitherto, 
had looked at her with any others. She was very touch- 
ing and lovely, poor, young, motherless thing! and 
Lazare’s heart opened to her to its honest core. 

He asked her some direct questions about the journey 
down, and the weather in Paris ; and then, afraid of say- 
ing something awkward if he ventured further, he turned 
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to talk of local affairs with Rupert. The recent gales had 
disturbed the oyster-beds ; the fishing-boats had come 
back with empty nets ; two were missing; that offer for 
the calf was a fair one, but as hay was plenty and no 
prospect of grass running short, it might be better to 
refuse it; butter:had risen yesterday in the market, but 
the rise would not last; there was a glut of butter from 
Normandy, etc., and so on, — Mme. Brac taking part in 
the conversation, and Nanon occasionally throwing in a 
remark. 

Diane, meantime, listened and looked, more interested 
in the faces of her hosts than in what they were say- 
ing. Tante Brac overpowered her a little; she seemed 
perfectly straightforward and simple, and she was, Diane 
felt, kindly to the heart’s core; but she was the strong 
woman all over, — the woman who rose with the dawn, 
and clothed her household in homespun linen, and 
never ate the bread of idleness. She would not harden 
her heart against want or suffering when they were the 
visitation of Providence, but she would have scant pity 
for the trouble folks brought on themselves. Tante Brac 
was not a woman to go to with a love trouble, or any such 
sentimental sorrow. 

Rupert’s face was the most sympathetic of the group. 
It was a tanned, weather-beaten face, healthy in tone and 
color ; the blue eyes were full of shrewd sagacity, but 
looked straight at you with generous trust; the large 
mouth was redeemed from coarseness by its frank kind- 
liness ; the square chin suggested strength and resolution ; 
the straight, broad nose was strong; every feature ex- 
pressed strength, but not strength of a hostile or threat- 
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ening kind ; the powerful hand, with its knotted knuckles, 
looked as if it would more readily open in helpfulness 
than clench to strike. Honesty and goodness were 
stamped on every feature of Rupert’s face, Diane thought 
as she scrutinized it. 

“ You have a poor appetite, cousin,” he said, as, pol- 
ishing off his own plate with a last lump of bread, he 
pushed it away, and looked up at Diane lingering over 
hers. 

“ Oh, no! I am eating very heartily,” she said; and 
the wild roses rushed into her pale cheeks as she hurried 
on, ashamed of being so far behind the others. Every- 
thing went quickly at the Abbaye, apparently ; everybody 
“marched ;” no time was to be lost, even in eating. 
Diane already perceived there was an enormous differ- 
ence between the appetites of country folk and town 
people. Dish after dish was cleared away, and it was 
amazing to see how bravely Tante Brac kept pace with 
the masculine forks of the family. Everything about 
them, all three, was vigorous and hearty ; and, though 
Diane doubted whether she would ever arrive at march- 
ing with them, their strength was so unaggressive that it 
did not alarm her. 

~ While she was making these reflections on her hosts, 
Noémi was puzzling over that crimson rose. It was hard 
to associate levity or heartlessness with that beautiful 
face, with those liquid eyes, and that sweet, sensitive 
mouth ; purity and dignity were expressed in every line 
of the noble, delicate features, and the child herself 
looked as weary as a drooping flower. It was, no doubt, 
one of those foolish Paris fashions she had been used to. 
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Vanity was the very breath of the city-bred maiden’s 
nostrils ; but they would teach the girl a more excellent 
way at Leval. 

Diane was astonished at the abundance that reigned 
at the board of her homely kinsfolk. When the sub- 
stantial dishes were carried away, Nanon returned with 
others piled high with apples and pears and home-made 
galettes and nougat. 

“ You have not eaten better pears in Paris than ours, 
I’il be bound, cousin,” said Lazare ; “we are very proud 
of our beurrés,; are we not, Nanon?” . 

“ Oui, da; I will choose a good one for Mamzelle. 
There is a beauty !” And Nanon stretched her bare arm 
across the table, and placed a luscious Jeurré William on 
Diane’s plate. 

“Do you take care of the garden?” inquired Diane, 
looking up at the mahogany face in the pudding-bag. 

“No, Mamzelle, the Corporal manages the garden.” 

“ And Nanon manages the Corporal,” said Lazare. 

“How droll M. Lazare is!” laughed Nanon with a 
shrug. The Corporal was Nanon’s husband, and male 
factotum in the establishment. 

“The Corporal has been my this year, eh?” said 
Lazare. 

“ Well,” said Nanon, tucking her red arms under her 
apron, and falling back on her haunches, “he has, and 
he hasn’t. That’s about it.” 

“ But he has had plenty of fruit? ” 

“Well, there it is; he has, and he hasn’t,” repeated 
Nanon. “For a bad year, he has had fruit ; for a good 
year, he has had no fruit.” 
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“ Just so,” remarked Rupert, peeling a splendid pear. 
And, to Diane’s surprise, Noémi echoed, in the same 
approving tone, “Just so.” 

“The wall fruit is not much to boast of, but it is more 
than anybody else will have to show on this county’s 
side,” explained Nanon, with evident pride in the Cor- 
poral’s superior gardening. “The pears are scarce, but 
there will be a good crop of apples. Does Mamzelle 
find her deurré William good?” 

Diane declared she had never tasted anything so good 
in her life ; which was true. “In Paris, we should stand. 
at the shop window to look at pears like these,” she 
said, “and they would cost something fabulous. They 
would be kept for the millionnaires.” 

“Think of that !” exclaimed Nanon, beaming all over. 
“ Mamzelle shall come into the garden to-morrow and 
see the trees, and the Corporal will tell her all about the 
beurrés; and we will show her the fruit store,” she 
added, turning to Mme. Brac. 

Diane said she would be greatly interested in learning 
all about the Jeurrés, concerning which she knew abso- 
lutely nothing. She was greatly taken with Nanon. The 
quaint familiarity of the old servant, her friendly atten- 
tions and quiet self-assertion as a member of the family, 
all amused and delighted her; in her way, Nanon was as 
distinct a type as her masters and mistress. They were 
altogether an amusing and original group. It was espe- 
cially comical to see how Nanon kept her place, and yet 
held her own with Ja femme forte, making her remarks 
and getting snubbed, and taking it all as pleasantly as 
possible. 
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“ It is time for you to be going to bed now, little one,” 
said Noémi; “ you are dead beat, I can see. Nanon, 
light her candle, will you? ” 

Nanon fetched the big brass basin of a candlestick 
that shone like gold, and Noémi held it aloft, as was 
her fashion ; and, bidding her brothers say good-night to 
Diane, she marched her up to the blue room. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IANE slept soundly. It was late when she woke, 

— late, that is, for the Abbaye, where things had 
been marching since six; and the cuckoo clock in the 
hall struck eight as she opened her eyes and saw the sun 
whitening the room through the faded curtains of the 
windows, one looking east, the other north. She dressed 
quickly, and, opening the east window to let in the morn- 
ing freshness, was greeted at once with that peculiar 
monotonous boom that had struck her so strangely the 
night before. The sea was not visible, but instead she 
saw a paddock, where a donkey stood gazing at a goat 
tethered to a tree, with its kid skipping about; a hen, 
followed by a family of young chickens, came clucking 
along through the wet grass ; the birds were chirping and 
twittering in the eaves. Diane thought it the most | 
picturesque outdoor pageant she had ever beheld. She 
went to the other window, and saw the church, a gray 
_stone edifice of surprisingly majestic proportions, rising 
on the opposite side of the road ; beyond it she descried 
a long line of glittering light that met the horizon like 
a band of flashing steel; on the cliffs, cottages perched 
at long intervals were puffing wreaths of blue smoke 
into the air. Diane might have lingered on indefinitely, 
admiring the rural scene that was so fascinating in its 
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novelty and freshness, had not Rupert, shouldering his 
gun, appeared upon the cliff, and reminded her.that time 
was on the march. She turned from the window, and 
was leaving the room, when she saw her roses, and 
bethought her of giving them fresh water. The damask 
queen hung its proud head, drooping lower than the rest ; 
but Diane recalled the legend of the Rose of Jericho, 
that comes back to life and regains its color and perfume 
when bathed in fresh water by loving hands. “You 
shall be my Rose of Jericho,” she said, tenderly fingering 
the flower; “I will bring you to life with love, and you 
shall never die.” 

There was a delicious aroma of coffee in the air down- 
stairs ; but there was no sign of breakfast in the dining- 
room, that stood open, more solemn in the empty 
silence, with the morning light filling the deep windows, 
than when the blaze of fire and candles lit up its dark 
wainscoting and heavy rafters. Diane, guided by the 
fragrant fumes, made her way down the corridor to the 
kitchen. She was greeted by cries of welcome from 
Tante Brac and Nanon, who were busily engaged super- 
intending the Zesszve, that was being carried in from the 
laundry. 

“How hungry you must be, child !” was Noémi’s 
hospitable exclamation ; “ and did you sleep well? Na-- 
non, pour out the coffee.” 

The coffee was simmering on the stove, and beside it 
a saucepan full of rich new milk. Nanon poured out 
both into a bountiful bowl, and Diane needed no pressing 
to do justice to them, and to the home-made bread, and 
the butter fresh from the churn. The kitchen was a 
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much more cheerful room than the gloomy chapter-hall ; 
it had formerly been the refectory of the monks, — a long 
room, with windows opening on to the kitchen-garden 
and the farm-yard. As Diane surveyed the whitewashed 
walls, the brick floor, bright as scarlet cloth, the tables 
scoured to the whiteness of ivory, the tin and copper 
saucepans ranged in rows against the walls, and shining 
like vessels of gold and silver, she realized for the first 
time the splendor of unadorned cleanliness. 

The carrying of the Æssřve was a curious and to her 
most interesting ceremonial. Several stout peasant-girls 
were carrying in the linen, all folded and mangled, and 
sorting it in piles on the tables, where Noémi placed 
little bags of iris-wood between the folds to make it smell 
sweet. Diane thought it would have been sweet enough, 
with nothing but the scent of cleanliness ; she had never 
in her life seen anything so snowy, except snow, as these 
beautifully folded sheets and table-cloths that a buxom 
girl was piling up in short pillars on a long table close 
by ; they looked like slabs of marble, so hard and firm 
and polished. It was a six months’ J/essive; Diane 
thought there was enough in it to stock a warehouse ; 
she could not help expressing her admiration and won- 
der at the quantity and beauty of the display. Tante 
Brac, who had a good housewife’s pride in her linen, 
was highly gratified at Diane’s praise. 

“It is every bit of it homespun,” she said, with proper 
conceit in this creditable testimony to her own diligence 
and thrift. 

“‘Can’t I help now, aunt? ” said Diane, when she had 


finished her breakfast. 
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“You help, —with those little white paws of yours?” 
Noémi laughed with good-humored contempt. 

“They are not so good-for-nothing as you imagine,” 
said Diane, looking at her hands first on one side and then 
on the other, with a most comical expression, as if she 
"had never seen them before. “ They are used to rough 
work enough, I can tell you!” 

“So much the better! But they wont do much 
work if you don’t eat, child,” said Noémi; “ you have 
no more appetite than a bird, I see. Run away out 
and take a walk on the cliffs, and mayhap the sea-air 
will give yeu some appetite for your dinner. We dine 
at noon.’ 

Diane laughed at the notion of her wanting an appe- 
tite ; it seemed to her that she had eaten an enormous 
breakfast. But she was glad enough to obey Tante Brac’s 
injunction and go out to look at the sea. 

The breeze was set from the east, but the air was not 
sharp, only fresh and invigorating ; it blew pretty stiffly, 
and Diane, unaccustomed to meet the torrent of strong 
air, put her head down and held her muff to her face 
as, following Noémi's directions, she passed the church, 
and went straight on to the cliffs. There, out of breath, 
she paused, and, lifting her head, found herself fairly in 
the presence. She uttered an involuntary cry of de- 
lighted surprise, and stood spellbound as for the first 
time there burst upon her sight the wide, wide waste 
of waters, stretching away to the sky. Presently she 
walked on, half frightened, but fascinated, to the edge 
of the cliff, and stood again to gaze at the wonderful 
vision, —the heaving plain, steel-blue under the shadow 
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of the cliffs, silver where the sunlight swept it. The 
sound of the waves as they washed the beach, trail- 
ing away in creamy surf, was the loveliest music she 
had ever heard. It was so magnificent and beautiful, 
that Diane could have laughed out loud for gladness. 
And this was only one aspect of the sea, and they told 
her it had a thousand ; that it never rested; that it 
changed with the moon and the wind and the clouds ; 
that it was always changing, and always wonderful and 
beautiful. What.a delight to live near this glorious ele- 
ment ! Could life ever be dull with such company at hand ? 
Surely, the music of the waves, their murmurous song, 
their harmonies forever varying, — now mournful, now 
merry, now terrible, — must be a never-failing delight 
to those who dwelt within sound of them. Boats were 
putting out to sea, women were watching them, children 
were dancing on the sands. A boat, with russet sails 
set, was coming towards her from her right ; she watched 
it pass, and presently saw the fishermen raise their 
caps and cross themselves. Diane looked in the direc- 
tion they were saluting, and beheld a cross planted on 
a high point of the cliff, stretching out its wooden arms 
against the sky. Two children, trotting along to the 
village, laid down their baskets, knelt for a moment at 
the foot of the symbol of faith, put up a short prayer, 
and went on their way. Diane seemed to have got into 
another world, — a world where primitive customs and 
simple piety, unabashed and unrebuked, prevailed. A 
windmill, that picturesque remnant of bygone times, 
stood out on a breezy point, flapping its great wings 
like some giant bird beating the space. 
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Diane stood along time, enjoying the scene, and then 
walked on until she was so blown and tired that she sat 
down on a bowlder to rest. She could see the village 
from her resting-place,—-the Grande Rue (the Unique 
Rue, it might have been called, for it was the only one 
in the place), with its straggling shops on one side, the 
butcher and the baker and the grocer, who was also 
the general haberdasher of Leval, and on the other 
the mayor’s house and the post-office and the school. 
The cottages were “all over the place,” as Rupert had 
said, the poorer sort straggling away up to the cliffs. 
The Abbaye was the only house, properly so called, 
within sight. The general effect was that of a highly pic- 
turesque landscape, which, later on, when the woods were 
green, would offer abundant subjects for an artist; but 
Leval suggested no commercial resources. There were 
plenty of opportunities for making pictures, but none, 
evidently, for selling them. Diane had no defined plan 
in her mind as to what she wanted to do. Noémi had 
given her an indefinite invitation to stay at the Abbaye 
as long as she liked, and she had had a vague idea, 
before coming to Leval, of giving lessons, and earning 
enough to pay for her board, and thus remaining under 
the protection of her kinsfolk without being quite depen- 
dent on them ; but the little she had seen of the family 
was enough to convince her already that they would 
enter into no arrangement of the kind, even if Leval 
were likely to furnish her with the means of proposing it. 
Norel, the town where the train stopped, was a larger 
place, and might offer some resources ; but how were 
they to be taken advantage of without leaving the shel- 
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ter of the Abbaye? The future was very vague, with 
only René’s love dimly illuminating it. Diane rose and 
_ walked back, the wind now pushing her homewards. 

She went straight into the kitchen, where Noémi and 
her maidens were still busy with the /esszve, which was 
now nearly all carried to the linen-closet. 

“I have seen the sea !” she exclaimed in excitement, 
as if announcing a remarkable piece .of news. 

“Well, and what do you think of it?” asked Noémi, 
standing with arms a-kimbo, and noting with pleasure the 
girl’s heightened color and animated features. 

“ Oh, ma tante, it is glorious !”’ cried Diane. 

“ Ah ! that is something. You are pleased with Leval, 
then? I hope you have got an appetite for your din- 
ner. You have got a color, which is a good sign. Go 
and take off your hat, and rest a bit before dinner is 
served.” 

Diane did not feel as if she wanted rest. True, she 
was trembling from the rapid exercise and the strain 
of making head against the wind; but her pulses were 
beating, her blood coursing with the vigorous rebound 
of youth. She took off her hat, and then turned to 
employ the interval until dinner-time in unpacking her 
boxes. They contained, beside her entire stock of 
clothes and her mother’s, her books and a number of 
small household gods that had not been sold with the 
furniture. The long box, which had elicited the loudest 
diable! of all from Rupert, contained her drawings. She 
began with this one ; and, taking out a number of water- 
color sketches, crayon drawings, and her latest attempts 
in oil, she arranged them all round the room, some 
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against the wall with pins, others on the chairs, until the 
blue room presented the appearance of an improvised 
picture-gallery. Diane, as she surveyed the result of her 
art labors, was surprised at her own indifference, at the 
absence of all self-complacency in the work on which 
she had expended so much energy, and which had so 
long fed her most ardent ambition. It seemed revealed 
to her, suddenly, that she had been cherishing an illusion ; 
' that she had no real gift, no inborn love of art for art’s 
sake ; that she had loved it chiefly for Réné’s sake, 
because it was part of him, of his life, because it made 
another bond between them. She saw distinctly, also, 
that what was best in her pictures was not her own, 
but his. 

“ Mother was right,” she said, with a tender sigh; “I 
have taste and facility enough to paint pretty fans and 
boxes, and to give lessons to beginners in the art, but 
nothing more.” 

She gave this verdict against herself without any bit- 
terness of regret, looking the while at the head after 
Greuze that she had built such hopes upon. Réné 
had wanted to keep it and sell it for her; but Diane 
could not bring herself to part with it. “Not yet,” 
she had pleaded; “it was the last thing I did with 
her, and it was the first that she really praised. I 
can’t let it go yet. If it is worth anything, it will 
sell as well a little later.” 

As she looked at it now, it seemed to her that she 
had greatly exaggerated its worth, and her own talent 
altogether. The conviction was not the blow it would 
have been a month ago. Sorrow had changed the value 
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of many things, raising some and lowering others ; extin- 
guishing her small personal ambitions, as the strong light 
of the dawn puts out the pale flame of the watcher’s 
lamp. 

“I shall never be an artist,” she said to herself; ‘ but 
Réné loves me.” And then came the reflection, “I 
must, nevertheless, do something to earn money until he 
has made enough for us both.” This necessity was just 
then forced upon her by the sight of her little Paris boots, 
scratched and torn by the gritty soil of the cliffs, and the 
sharp stones that she had come upon unwarily in her 
morning’s walk. 

Lazare did not appear at dinner. 

“What is he after'this morning?” inquired Noémi, 
when they -were seated at table. 

“ Pierre Leroux sent for him to doctor his sheep,” 
said Rupert; “the little Pyreneans were put to browse 
on the marshes, and they fell sick.” 

“ Why, of course they did! What else could they do? 
I suppose they never tasted salt in their lives before. 
What a fool Leroux is! And then he sends for Lazare, 
instead of the Veterinary ! ” 

“ Naturally ; Lazare will be cheaper,” laughed Rupert. 

“ Lazare is a fool,” said Noémi with angry vehemence. 

“ Does everybody who is in trouble send for M. 
Lazare?” inquired Diane. 

“Yes ; that is about it,” said Noémi. “That comes of 
being a fool.” 

“What a pity there are not many fools like him in the 
world !” said Diane. 

“Eh? Are you going to stand up for that long-legged 
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simpleton?” demanded Noémi in a fierce tone, but with 
a gleam of genuine delight in her eyes. “Why, child, 
there will be no bearing the man if he finds you take his 
part!” - 

- “Quite right, Cousin Diane,” said Rupert, nodding 
approval at her; “ there is not a better fellow in Picardy 
than Lazare. And so you have seen the sea, it appears. 
You never saw it before?” 

“ Never, except in pictures.” 

“ By the way, you paint pictures yourself, don’t you? ” 
said Noémi, recalling Diane’s first letter to her. 

“Yes ; at least, I have been making daubs all my life.” 

“ Have you brought any of the daubs with you?” 

“Oh, yes; ever so many. My biggest box is full of 
them.” 

“ Oh ! it is, is it? ” said Noémi, with a glance of intel- 
ligence at Rupert, and in a tone of relieved curiosity. 

“I suppose nobody cares for painting at Leval,” 
observed Diane. 
= “Not they,” said Noémi; “they have other cats to 
whip.” 

“ And at Norel? ” 

“ At Norel, young folk sometimes have their pictures 
taken at the fair. Can you draw off a likeness?” 

“ Now and then I have succeeded in catching one,” 
said Diane, recalling how often she had spent her time 
making sketches, slightly caricatured, of her fellow- 
students, when she ought to have been copying her 
model. ‘Then I suppose there are not many people 
there who take drawing-lessons ?”’ 

“ No, I should say not,” said Rupert, looking at her 
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as if awaiting some explanation of the irrelevant observa- 
tion ; “ did you want to take drawing-lessons ?”’ 

“I want to give them. ‘They are the only ones I 
know how to give.” 

“Ah!” Presently, looking at her with a kindly twinkle 
in his blue eyes, he said, “ Will you give me lessons, 
cousin? You laugh. You think I would make a dull 
pupil, eh?” 

Noémi had guessed the drift of Diane’s questions at 
-once. She had settled the point in her own mind 
already, but she admired Diane’s spirit of self-reliance ; 
she admired everything about her, — her gentleness, her 
courage, and her simplicity. They had been expecting 
a town-bred damsel, full of airs and graces, who was 
going to turn up her nose at their country ways; but 
this creature, with her beauty and her stately grace 
and her refined accomplishments, was as simple as a 
child, and pleased with everything. “We will come 
up after dinner and see some of the daubs,” said 
la femme forte. | 

And so they did. Tante Brac wiped her spectacles, 
and set them deliberately. on her nose, and then, taking 
up 2 position in front of the drawings, she passed them 
in review, Diane explaining the legend or the souvenir 
represented in each. 

“She is amazingly clever!” said Noémi, turning to 
Rupert. 

“She is!” said Rupert with hearty assent. “To 
think of her drawing off all those figures and things! 
It is wonderful! Ill tell you what, Cousin Diane, you | 
must make a picture and put us all into it!” 
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Diane declared she would be very proud to do so. 
And, indeed, it occurred to her, as she looked at him, 
that to faithfully portray that honest face, lit up with 
intelligence and kindliness, would be an achievement 
worthy an artist of no mean power. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


T was Sunday. The bell was ringing for mass, and 
the household were assembled in the hall, ready to 
go to church. When Noémi appeared in a long black 
silk gown and a handsome cashmere shawl, Diane hardly 
recognized her ; but Lazare, endimanché, was the greatest 
surprise of ‘all. Clothed and in his right mind, with a 
black coat and a clean shirt, and a tall hat that shone 
like a pillar of jet, he was a new man. ‘The little pro- 
cession, including Nanon and the Corporal, went down 
the broad lime walk, and crossed the road to the 
church. Diane had already made acquaintance with 
this one monument of Leval. It was a solid Gothic 
edifice in gray stone, with a square tower, flying but- 
tresses, and richly carved façade, — a preternaturally grand 
and archaic temple for an obscure fishing-village ; but, 
as they had informed her, it had been built, with the 
monastery, two hundred years before, and the road now 
ran upon the site of the cloisters that had formerly con- 
nected it with the habitation of the monks. 

As Diane walked up the aisle, the sun, striking through 
bits of colored glass, that had survived the wreck of ’93, 
in the deep mullioned windows, threw prisms upon the 
pavement, and lighted up the old epitaphs where it was 
set forth that some venerable abbot had served the 
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Lord under the họly habit of Saint Benedict for so many 
years, and gone to his rest at such a date. Diane 
stepped reverently over these holy records, and knelt 
down on a prie-dieu beside Mme. Brac. l 

“I have taken M. Lazare’s place,’ she whispered, 
pointing to the brass plate bearing in large letters, 
Lazare Byasson. - 

“He is gone to the organ-loft,” Noémi whispered 
back ; “he is going to make music.” 

Lazare make music! Good heavens! What horrible 
noises was he going to make? Would he pummel the 
keys with a couple of sticks, or belaber them with 
those bony claws of his? There was a short delay, and’ 
then there came from the organ-loft a sound of groaning 
and creaking, as of machinery getting into motion. 

Diane clasped her hands tight on her prie-dieu, and 
held on like a person steadying himself to receive a 
shock. The shock came, but it was a very different 
one from what she had expected. .The music pealed 
forth, first low, then gradually swelling until it filled the 
church, rolling down the aisles, and dying away in the 
distant chapels, to rise again, sweeping back in a fuller 
wave than before. Diane could hardly credit her senses. 
Her first terrors had fled with the opening chords; 
quickly and fully reassured, she was soon entranced. 
This music of Lazare’s was wonderful. There was 
nothing she could compare it to. It was like nothing 
she had ever heard. It was not sacred music, as she 
had hitherto understood the term, but it was in the’ 
highest degree devotional. It was a voice that no one 
following the sacred mysteries on the altar could fail to 
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understand. The Xyrie Eleison was the chant of souls 
crying out for mercy ; it passed on, through finely modu- 
lated chords, to the Credo in a jubilant measure, as if 
celebrating the ransom of the suffering captives ; chang- 
ing again to solemn supplication at the Sanctus, to more 
tender pleading at the Agnus Dei. Diane held her 
breath. Was it possible that these sweet and prayerful 
harmonies were being evolved from the instrument by 
Lazare’s hands, —those hands that all the week were em- 
ployed in digging graves and doctoring cattle? Strange 
as it may sound, it was true. This uncouth, untutored 
countryman had a gift that many an artist might have 
envied. He played as the birds sang ; the music was in 
him, and it came out without an effort. Scientific musi- 
cians would have found plenty to criticise in his perform- 
ance ; but it had a power and beauty of its own, and his 
people understood it and gloried in it. It was a voice 
that translated all the passion and poetry of their lives 
to them, that gave utterance to their every mood. La- 
zare played on their spirits as on the keys of his 
instrument. More than one pair of lovers had had 
the secret of their hearts revealed to them by his touch ; 
he made the women weep and the children laugh; he 
helped the men to work and to endure; he lifted up 
their hearts with comforting messages from the life 
beyond, where things were to be better than in this ; he 
‘wrought upon their simple. natures, and they answered 
to his touch as the leaves of the forest answer to the 
breath of the wind. When his music was loud and 
wrathful, they heard in it the tempest out at sea, or 
the trump calling them to judgment; when it flowed 
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in dreamy numbers, they heard the waves washing in the 
summer noon, or the Madonna blessing the children as 
they knelt. They heard the story of their lives in it, 
their daily toil, their fears, their rewards, their merry- 
making. They could not have told you that the music 
said all this to them; but they felt it, and they would 
have told you that M. Lazare was the finest player in 
France. 

Diane was in no mood to gainsay them as she lis- 
tened, and let the spell work upon her. The music was 
conjuring up all the sweet and touching memories of 
her life, —the Sundays she had spent with her parents 
in early childhood, with her mother in later years, the 
prayers they had said together, kneeling side by side at 
home, or before some favorite shrine. Diane covered 
her face with her hands, weeping softly, and praying 
none the less truly, for these memories that crowded in 
upon her prayer. 

The moment mass was over, Lazare came down from 
the organ-loft and went out, and was waiting on the Place 
when the others appeared. It was impossible not to 
feel a new interest in the man who had so unexpectedly 
revealed this enchanting gift. Diane looked eagerly for 
him, and when she saw him, “Oh, thank you, thank 
you so much !” she exclaimed, and held out her hand 
to him with charming impulsiveness; “it was most 
beautiful ! ” 

There was something in her tone and manner that 
went a little beyond Lazare, but he was touched and 
gratified; he was too much of an artist not to feel the 
need, though unconsciously, of response from those 
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whom his music addressed. ‘You are fond of music? ” 
he said. i | 

“Yes. But what a happiness it must be to have a gift 
like yours !” 

“I will share the happiness with you, if you like. I 
will teach you to play the organ.” 

Diane laughed. “I think I had better be content 
with hearing you play it,” she said. “ People cannot 
share those gifts with their poorer fellow-creatures, as 
they can others.” 

“I think I could share it with you,” said Lazare ; and 
there was no doubting his sincerity as he said so, though 
his naiveté amused and amazed Diane. “ But if you like 
it better, you shall come and listen, and I will play to 
- you as much as you wish. Are you inclined for a turn 
on the cliffs before dinner?” 

_ Diane assented gladly, and they walked on together, 
talking of music, talking of many things. She was sur- 
prised to find how much Lazare knew, considering how 
little he had learned ; how narrow, apparently, the scope 
of his education had been. His tastes were refined, his 
instincts pure and delicate ; under the rough and some- 
_ what grotesque exterior there was a gentle soul, and a 
mind original from its very innocence, and in the best 
sense of the word artistic. He had read little, but that 
little had been good, and he retained it ; his mind, like a 
white, unwritten. tablet, received the wisdom or the poe- 
try of each book, and held it in ineffaceable characters. 
As he and Diane breasted the breeze on the cliff, groups 
of peasants returning from church passed them. Lazare 
had a word for them all. He stopped at some of the 
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cottages, and introduced Diane to the inmates as a new 
friend who had come amongst them, and whom they 
would soon grow very fond of. The poor people seemed 
to look upon him as one of themselves ; the children ran 
to him to be petted and danced, while the mothers 
described their various ailments, down to the smallest 
details. Lazare entered into every case with minute 
interest, questioning and prescribing. Diane wondered 
how he could be so extraordinarily interested in the 
children, or, if he were so fond of children, why he had 
not married. Had he missed, or deliberately renounced, 
those personal joys which, to most men, make up the 
sum of human happiness? Surely, it could not be that 
he found all he wanted in mere sympathy with the lives 
of others. Diane had yet to learn the power of this fac- 
ulty of loving and living outside of ourselves, — a power 
for the want of which so many lives remain failures’ in 
the highest sense. There was something very beautiful 
in the simplicity, the entire unconsciousness of Lazare’s 
goodness, — of his character altogether. He was like a 
great child, in whom self had never developed. As they 
walked on, he told her a great deal about these poor 
people, taking for granted that she must be interested in © 
their lives and troubles; and Diane felt that under the 
compelling influence of his sympathy she would learn to 
be so. She felt ashamed of the fastidious exclusiveness 
which had hitherto restricted her sympathies to the lives of 
people of her own condition, — educated people of acute 
sensibilities and refined habits. Lazare’s sympathy knew 
no such limitations, she felt sure. If Réné St. Avon were 
to come to him in trouble about some disappointment or 
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injustice that had befallen him in his own sphere, Lazare 
' would be just as ready to sympathize with him and to 
help him, as if he were a farmer or a peasant, sharing his 
own daily experiences. | 

When the family assembled for dinner, it seemed to 
_ Diane they had all come into fuller relief ; it was as if the 
Sabbath leisure and calm had made more space, and set 
them all in a clearer light and more distinct delineation. 
She was beginning to feel wonderfully at home with her 
kinsfolk. The atmosphere of the Abbaye was fresh as 
new-mown hay, and its life was thoroughly wholesome. 
The very monotony of its routine made an external calm 
that was soothing. _The abundance that reigned in the 
house represented something more than mere material 
comforts ; it was the guarantee of a prosperity that had 
its roots firmly planted in the soil, and was not to be 
shaken by those contrary winds that blow away fortunes 
made and held under less safe and assured conditions, 
Here was no looking for lucky chances, for ventures or 
calamities that turn the wheel of speculation this way 
or that. The crops grew, the oysters bred, the cattle 
were driven to market; and though the market prices 
might vary with the service of the elements, the land was 
there, and plenty was secure. 

“ What a color the sea-breeze has given that child!” 
said Noémi, regarding the roses in Diane’s cheeks with. 
a sort of personal pride. 

“ Yes ; it blows pretty stiff this morning,” said Rupert. 
« And I’ll be bound that long-legged man has been 
racing her out of breath.” 

“ No, he has n’t,” said Diane; “ I like walking fast.” 

7 
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She was ina mood for liking everything. As she met 
the affectionate glances directed to her by these stran- 
gers of yesterday, the thought that they were her own 
kith and kin made a solid foundation for their kindness 
to rest upon. For the first time since her mother’s 
death she was conscious of a sense of gladness. Her 
youth was vindicating itself; the sap was rising in the 
young tree lately bowed and beaten by such heavy 
stress of weather. If only she might in some way earn 
a little money, — just enough to keep herself in boots, — 
it seemed to Diane that she could be very happy here 
with her kinsfolk, and miss nothing while waiting for 
Réné. But it was still early.to predict this. The first 
pangs of separation are not the worst. It is when the 
excitement of the departure has passed away, and the - 
cold blight of absence settled upon us, that we begin 
to realize what we have lost, — to measure the vanished 
presence by the void it has left behind, and to estimate 
at the full the joy which has been taken from us. 

“ And so you don’t find Lazare such a bad hand at 
making music? ”`said Rupert. 

“ Not so bad,” said Diane, laughing. 

“ And you like our old church? ” | 

“Tt is a glorious old church. What a pity it is so 
neglected !” 

“Yes; that is not a credit to us. The pavement is 
battered, and the walls are brown with cobwebs and dust ; 
and as to the pictures, one can only make a guess at 
what they are.” 

“ Ah, yes; the pictures are the greatest pity of all,” 
said Diane. ‘That Madonna in the Lady Chapel must 
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have been a beautiful picture ; one can see it still by 
the lovely lines of the Virgin and -the grouping of the 
angels.” 

“ Yes,” said Lazare ; “and Our Lady’s face was beau- 
tiful. I used fo be very fond of it when I was a child. 
, It is.a pity the damp and dust have so spoiled it.” 

“ Diane might paint it for us, or do another one out 
of her head,” said Rupert. 

“ Oh, I could not do that!” said Diane, laughing. “I 
don’t know how to paint frescos.” 

“Frescos? Is that what you call them?” said 
Noémi. 

“Yes; that is painting on the wall; it is quite a 
different process from painting on paper or canvas.” 

“ And would it take a deal to get that fresco painted ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I could easily find out. It would 
be delightful to have it done, ma tante. It would make 
that solemn old Lady Chapel young again, and so 
beautiful ! ” 

A hazy vision was floating through Diane’s mind of a 
possible combination of circumstances too enchanting 
to happen anywhere out of dreamland; but the dim 
vision touched her face with a beam that glorified it; 
the white lids drooped ; and the tender curves of the 
lips melted into a half-smile of indescribable sweetness. 

Lazare was looking at her, and thought it was a cruel 
pity the child should not have the picture painted, if 
her innocent heart was set upon it. “I don’t see why 
we Should not have it done, Sister Noémi,” he said; “ it 
would be as good a way as another of spending a little 
money.” 
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“You are free at settling how I am to spend my 
money,” retorted Noémi, helping him bountifully to 
compote of apple. í 

“ Suppose I spent some of my own on it? I should 
like to see that old Madonna before I diè, and I have 
less time to lose than you, I’ll be bound, for you’re 
safe to bury us all,” 

“So much the better for you,” snapped Noémi; 
“for how either of you would get on without me, is- 
more than I dare think of. You will hardly believe 
it, child,” she said, turning to Diane, “but neither of 
those men knows the difference between a pillow-case 
and a nightcap, till he gets his head into it.” 

“ Come, now, Sister Noémi,” protested Rupert; “I 
once found a shirt in the linen-closet all by myself.” 

“ And you do well to boast of it! My dear, he put 
the whole place topsy-turvy hunting for that shirt! I 
was laid up with the mumps, — and very kind and atten- 
tive those two boys were to me, I will say that for 
them, — but when I got up and came and saw the state 
the linen-closet was in, it was enough to bring ona fit; 
every cupboard wide open, and every shelf in confusion, 
as if the cat had been after the mice through them !” 

She had worked herself to such a vehemence of in- 
dignation, that Diane burst out laughing; whereupon 
the two brothers, strong in her support, joined in with 
‘her, and laughed till their guffaws made the rafters ring 
again. 

“ Laugh while you may; but mark my words,” said 
Noémi, taking to prophecy as people are apt to do 
when their evidence is weak, “you will think of me 
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when I am gone, and you are floundering through that 
closet like a pair of fishes on dry land.” 

“ Ma tante, you must let me fetch them what they 
want,” said Diane, “and then they won't upset the 
linen.” i . 

“Don’t you go taking part with those men against 
me,” said Noémi. 

They were “ those men ” when they were in disgrace, 
and “those boys” when they were in favor. 

“ Ma tante, I will always take your part against them,” 
said Diane. 

“In that case, brother, we had better pack up and 
go; for we are as good as dead men,” said Rupert. 

“ Nay,” said Lazare ; “ I would not run away without 
making a fight for it. Besides, they are neither of them 
as bad as they look.” 

So, with laughing and jesting, the dinner came to 
an end. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HE days went smoothly on. Diane was beginning 

to feel quite at ease with her two uncouth kinsmen. 
She saw more of Rupert than of Lazare, for Lazare was 
seldom home for dinner. How or where he dined, 
nobody knew, and Noémi seldom inquired. Rupert 
was more comfortable in his habits, and appeared regu- 
larly for the mid-day meal, bringing with him the latest 
reports about the fisheries and the oyster-beds, and what- 
ever was going on at the farm. It was a pity, Diane 
often thought, that they were not both of them more 
civilized : a little more particular, for instance, about such 
trifles as washing their hands ; and that, since they must 
‘smoke, they did not smoke cigars, like Réné St. Avon 
and his friends, instead of those horrid pipes. But they 
were both as kind as elder brothers ; Rupert, especially, 
was doing his best, according to his lights, to spoil his 
little cousin. Nanon happened to remark in his hear- 
ing that Paris boots were sorry things for walking on the 
cliffs, and that Diane’s were being cut to pieces. Ru- 
pert took the measure of the slim little boot on his stick, 
and rode into Norel early next day and brought back the 
best-made pair he could find, and laid them in Diane’s 
room without saying a word. But she guessed at once 
who the culprit was. He was in the habit of bringing 
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her tarts and chocolate, and would have bought up the 
prettiest dolls and toys in the town, if he had thought 
it would please her. 

“Cousin Rupert, see how well my boots fit 1” she ad 
running down-stairs, and putting out her small foot, 
which even the country-made boots could not make 
unshapely. 

Rupert’s tanned face beamed with pleasure. “ You 
must tell me when you want things, little cousin,” he 
said ; “ you see, we are not used to dainty folks like you ; 
but we ain’t bad people if you take us as we are.” 

The daily walk on the cliffs, which Tante Brac insisted 
on, was Diane’s great enjoyment. The fresh sea-breeze, 
the wide waste of waters, the wash of the waves upon 
the shore, or their echoes thundering through the caves 
beneath the cliffs, — it was all invigorating and delightful 
to her. The ebb and flow of the tide was a symbol 
that never lost its force. Just now, life was at the ebb; 
but the flow would soon return, and bear her out on a 
triumphant wave to happiness. Réné was waiting for 
her at the other side of the stream. There were barriers 
between them yet awhile, but he would overcome them. 
At their age, with a plentiful store of love and hope to 
draw upon, it seemed easy to wait, and the prospect of 
obstacles to be fought against and conquered was more 
stimulating than depressing. All good things had to be 
won at a price. All treasures had to be secured through 
suffering or sacrifice in some shape. As Diane looked 
around her on the wind-blown heights, all things illus- 
trated this truth, and encouraged her to endure and 
hope. The battle was going on in every direction, and 
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_ everywhere she beheld evidences of victory achieved by 
patient toil and trust, by courageous venture and perse- 
vering effort. The smoke curling peacefully from bat- 
tered, moss-grown roofs told of Jabor and love within, 
of wives toiling at home while their husbands were brav- 
ing the perils of the deep ; out on the cliffs, women sat 
mending nets, washing and spinning, with one eye on 
the weather and one on their work ; now and then they 
dropped the work to shade their eyes and strain for 
some invisible boat on the distant sea-line. Everywhere 
the battle was going on, — against poverty, against heart- 
ache, against the forces of nature, — but in one form or 
other it raged. And no one despaired, no one deserted ; 
all looked confidently for the reward that would crown 
‘the patient effort, whether it came in open joy and 
triumph, or disguised under the garb of sorrow and 
. defeat. 

Coming home, Diane saw an odd procession sallying 
down the Grande Rue. A troop of bare-legged boys 
and girls were trotting along by the side of a figure in 
a yellow blouse and corduroy breeches, — a tall, lean fig- 
ure with loose locks, and long arms that he brandished 
over his head like the sails of a windmill, while the boys 
and girls kept shouting and leaping up at them, in vain 
attempts to clutch at something the tall man held aloft. 
Diane recognized Lazare at a glance. Nobody showed 
any surprise at his present occupation. As he strode 
along with his noisy company, cottagers bargaining at 
their doors with the itinerant venders, who represented 
the market at Leval, nodded and smiled and went 
on with their bargaining. Rupert had remarked that 
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morning that the schoolmaster had got a congé, and, of 
course, Lazare was going to do his work. 

When Diane came home, she found Noémi spinning 
in the kitchen. ‘I want to learn to spin, ma tante,” 
she said ; and, putting her arms round Zæ femme forte, 
she coolly swept her off the chair and sat down before 
the wheel. | 

“ Now, what am I to do next?” she said, looking up, 
saucy and imperious, at Noémi, who stood by, amused 
and astonished at this summary ejectment, but, none 
the less, proceeded meekly to instruct her audacious 
pupil in the trick of her homely art. Diane proved an 
apt scholar; and soon the yarn was running smoothly 
through her nimble fingers, while her head kept time, 
with a little nodding movement, to the musical purr of 
the wheel, that filled the kitchen like the buzzing of a 
big bee. 

“I saw Lazare going down the village with a troop 
of children just now,” she said, without looking up ; “ he 
is doing schoolmaster to-day.” 

“ And nobody more fit,” observed Nanon, who was 
peeling a basketful of apples ; “he is a famous scholar, 
M. Lazare, and so fond of reading ! ” 

“Ah! Is he?” Diane’s foot stopped on the pedal, 
and the yarn rested in her fingers; she glanced round 
with a look of inquiry, eager and curious. 

“ Oh, he beats everything at it!” continued Nanon, 
tossing an apple into the dish; “in winter-time, he will 
sit there of an evening and read every line of the Moni- 
feur from beginning to end!” 

Diane said “Oh !” and resumed her spinning. There 
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was a whole volume of meaning in the slight ejacula- 
tion, — hopes suddenly raised and as quickly crushed. 
Noémi, whose sympathies were wider than her knowl- 
edge, detected the note of expectation and disappoint- 
ment in the girl’s vaice. 

“ You are fond of reading? ” she said. 

“Yes, very, ma tante.” 

“ What sort of reading? ” 

“ Oh, all sorts, — story-books, and travels, and poetry. 
I Jove poetry !” 

“ Nay, that is poor stuff. What sort of poetry did 
they give you to read?” 

“ Every sort. Our own classical poets first, — Cor- 
neille and Racine and Molière ; but I have read a great 
many others; Dante I love best of all. He was the 
great Italian poet,” she added, suspecting Tante Brac 
might not know much about Alighieri. 

“Italian! Can you read Italian?” inquired Noémi 
in surprise. 

“Oh, yes. I speak it very fluently.” 

“ Who taught you to speak it, — your mother?” 

“« No,” — then, after an almost imperceptible hesita- 
tion, — “M. St. Avon taught me.” As Diane uttered 
the name, the wild roses suddenly blossomed faintly on 
her cheeks ; she felt Tante Brac’s eye upon her, and 
under that keen glance the pink spread and deepened, 
creeping up under the flossy rings that clustered low 
on the creamy forehead, and then stealing down to the 
lovely white throat. Noémi stared at the child with a 
suddenly awakened curiosity, and then, taking pity on 
her distress, looked away. 
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“You had better put some lemon-peel in the mar- 
moufiette, to give it a flavor,” she said, turning to Nanon. 
= “Of course I will put some lemon-peel in it! Do 
I not know myself in the making of marmoufletie, that I 
must be told at this time of day how to flavor it?” 
grunted Nanon, justly aggrieved at this insult to her 
skill. 

The thread had come to grief under Diane’s nervous 
fingers. She could have scratched her cheeks, she was 
so angry with them for betraying her. She had meant 
to confide her secret to Tante Brac by and by, when 
she came to feel more at home with her; but it would 
be much more difficult to do so now. It seemed as if 
she could never again find courage to pronounce the 
name of St. Avon in her presence. 

As her thoughts whirled round with the wheel, Diane 
began to wonder, not for the first time, why she had 
never had a line from M. St. Avon in answer to the letter 
she had written him announcing her arrival, and telling 
him of the kind reception she had met with, and other 
details of her new home likely to interest him, or rather 
Réné. The letter was not one that actually called for 
an answer ; but it was painfully significant to Diane that 
M. St. Avon should have taken this view of it, and left 
it unacknowledged. She wronged him, however, in as- 
suming that he meant to take no notice of it, and to 
shut the door on her henceforth. The very next morn- 
ing she met the postman as she was coming in from her 
waJk before noon, and he handed her a letter which she 
recognized at once as being in M. St. Avon’s hand- 
writing. Diane was glad she had not received it in 
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Tante Brac’s presence, as, nervous and eager, she sat 
down in the lime walk to read it alone. 


My DEAR CHILD,—I was delighted to hear that you g so 
“well over your journey, and that your new friends were so kind. 
I am sure they already love you. It would be impossible to 
know my little Diane and not do that. 

The atelier is quite empty without you. Paul Borel talks 
gloomily about abandoning heroic art, and goes about pale and 
unkempt; they try to cheer him up with the thought of /a tante à 
succession, but he shakes his head, remains hopelessly disconso- 
late, a sight to engender the blue devils in any less indomitably 
jolly company than the set of madcaps you know. Les Preux 
charge me with a budget of loves and regrets that would ruin me 
in postage were I tosend iton. They are hard at work as usual. 
Ganymede is expected to be the event of the Salon, which opens 
in six weeks. There is, of course, the possibility of the jury 
refusing it, and, as ig the case of Paul Borel, showing themselves 
the malignant enemies of genius; but Réné thinks better of his 
fellows and his age than ta admit this contingency. 

I suppose your excellent cousins Mme. Brac and her braiers, 
do not often come to Paris. I look forward, however, with 
pleasure to making their acquaintance some day, and thanking 
them in person for their kindness to the child of my dear old 
friend, George Coryval. Present to them the assurance of my 
distinguished regard, and believe me, always, my dear child, your 
devoted old friend, 

HIPPOLYTE ST. AVON. 


Diane closed the letter with a sharp pang of disappoint- 
ment. Not one word about the future, no allusion to the 
prospect of her ever going back to them! A cold air 
seemed to blow on her from the pleasant words, so 
lightly and carelessly written. How heartless was all 
this ironical talk about Paul and his grief,—as if she 
cared a straw whether Paul Borel regretted her or not ! — 
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while Réné was only mentioned to ridicule his dearest 
hopes, and dismissed with a bantering laugh! Not a 
message from him, not a word of real affection from 
first to last. It was not Réné’s fault, of course. The 
= chances were, his father never mentioned that he was 
writing to her. Oh, no; it was not Réné’s fault. He 
was no party to this unkindness. He was the victim of 
it as much as she was. Had he not broken loose at 
the last to give her the assurance of his love and con- 
stancy, and to bring her the dearest thing he possessed 
on earth? Diane told herself again and again that Réné 
was not to blame, that he was in his father’s power, and 
that to doubt his love and faithfulness would be base and 
disloyal. She took comfort in this repeated assurance, 
which her heart was only too ready to believe ; and yet, 
do what she would, there recurred every now and then 
a sense of vague, shadowy apprehension that passed 
through her mind like a cloud, leaving an aching chill 
behind it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IANE still held to her idea of doing something to 

earn a little money, and she determined to have - 

a consultation on the subject with Tante Brac as early 

= as possible. The opportunity occurred on the following 

Sunday, the second since her arrival at Leval, when 

Noémi proposed going for a walk on the cliffs after 

dinner. Diane entered on the matter at once, with her 
usual direct simplicity. 

“ Ves, there is a school at Norel,” said Noémi. “ It is 
kept by three sisters Mesdemoiselles Gainber, — excellent 
women ; I know them well; I will take you to see them 
with pleasure. But why do you want to know them?” 

“I am in hopes they may let me give lessons in their 
school,” said Diane. “If you asked them, and showed 
them some of my best drawings, perhaps they might ; 
and I could go into Norel twice a week with M. 
Rupert.” 

“You hold to that fancy of giving lessons, I see, and 
a very proper feeling it is; but, my dear, there is no 
need for you to earn money. You must just be content 
to stay with us, and put up with us and our ways. I’m 
afraid you find it dull? ”- | 

“Oh, no! I never should be dull here,” protested 
Diane with sincerity; “only I feel I ought not to be 
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idle and dependent. I ought to do something for my- 
. self, even if I stay on and accept your protection and 
hospitality.” 

“You mean that you want to get money for your 
clothes? I will get you whatever you want, child. We 
shan’t miss the money any more than we miss your 
food. Tell me what it is you want.” 

“Oh, nothing, ma tante, nothing, indeed!” pro- 
tested Diane, blushing up. “I have everything I want, — 
just now.” 

“ Let us sit down a bit against this mound,” said 
Noémi; “I am getting blown with the wind. I’m not 
as young as I used to be.” 

They sat down on the mound that Diane had already 
discovered. 

“You are very good to me, little aunt,” she said, 
laying her gloved hand caressingly on the old lady’s 
bare brown one. Gloves were a superfluity that Noémi 
only condescended to on occasions of ceremony. 

“I want to be good to you,” said la femme forte; 
“but you must let me. Don’t you know, or have you 
yet to learn, that it is our duty to let others do unto us 
as we would do unto them?” 

Diane threw back her veil and put forward her face 
for a kiss. Noémi imprinted a most unsentimental smack 
on the soft, creamy-white forehead, and then, looking 
steadily at her, “ Tell me,” she said, “who is M. St. 
Avon?” | 

Diane started perceptibly and blushed scarlet. ‘ He 
is an old friend of papa’s,” she replied, recovering 
herself. 
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« Ah! He is an oldish man, then?” 

“ I have always thought him old. He was several 
years older than papa.” Diane was looking intently 
at her left-hand glove, that she was carefully smooth- 
ing down between the fingers. Presently, lifting her 
eyes, she met Noémi’s sharp, puzzled glance, and a 
gleam of uncontrollable mirth broke over her face. 
“ He has a son,” she said, with a little shy laugh that was 
deliciously young. 

v  A-a-ah!” exclaimed Noémi with a triumphant em- 
phasis. “He has a son! Come, tell me about the 
son.” : 

“ Ma tante, there is nothing to tell.” 

“ That means there is more than you like to tell.” 

“ No, — well, there is just something; but not 
much, and it is not worth telling.” 

‘That is for me to judge. Come, let me hear about 
it. What is the son’s name?” 

“ Réné,” said Diane, looking rather ashamed of it. 

“A pretty name too,” said Noémi, encouragingly. 
“ And have you and Réné been friends long?” 

“Oh, all our lives! That is, all mine; he is five 
years older than I am. We have been always like 
brother and sister ; he used to do my sums for me when 
I was little, and my painting when I grew bigger. It 
was he who taught me Italian.” 

“ He seems to have taught you a great many things?” 

“s Yes; he did.” 

“ And he taught you to be very fond of him?” 

“I am afraid he did.” 

“ Why afraid? Is he not fond of you?” 
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“Qh, yes !” said Diane ; then, blushing, and correct- 
ing herself, — “at least I hope he is; I always took that 
_ for granted.” 

“ Is he a painter?” pursued Noémi. 

‘c Yes.” 

“ And is he well off ? ” , 

“Oh, no! He has not one centime in the world!” 
And Diane opened out her hands, as if to illustrate 
by their emptiness this deplorable account of Réné’s 
impecuniosity. | 

“Ah!” said Noémi; and the tone implied, “I 
guessed as much. Do his pictures at least sell well?” 
she added dubiously. 

“ They don’t sell at all. He does not paint to sell.” 

“ He is too proud? ” 7 

“Oh, no !” laughed Diane; “ he is too clever.” 

“That is a queer reason,” observed Noémi. Réné 
was running down to zero in her opinion. 

‘ It is the true reason, nevertheless,” explained Diane ; 
“he has genius, and he loves his art too proudly to use 
it like a trade, merely to make money by it.” 

“ Then he loves it better than he loves you,” retorted 
Noémi. “I suppose he knows he can’t marry unless 
he makes money.” 

“ I would not have him love his art less worthily on 
my account,” said Diane, lifting her head with a beau- 
tiful, proud gesture, — “as if the child were a queen,” 
thought Noémi. 

“ And the father, is he rich?” 

“No; but he does make money ; he sells his pictures ; 
he paints portraits of public men and great ladies, and 
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sends them to the Sa/on every year, and gets good prices 
for them. That is what he would like Réné to do.” 

“« And why does not Réné do it?” ` 

“ He has quite a different standard of art. His genius 
is of a higher grder altogether.” 

“ He would show more sense if he painted the great 
ladies and sold ’em,” said Noémi with some asperity ; 
she had, decidedly, a poor opinion of Réné. What sort 
of aman could he be, to voluntarily give up this beau- 
tiful young thing, who evidently loved him with all her 
foolish heart, rather than give up a crotchet about one 
kind of picture-painting instead of another? “ He ought 
to make money and become independent,” she added 
in her downright way. 

“ I think he will try to do so now,” said Diane, gently. 

“ And the old gentleman, — does he approve of your 
being so fond of each other?” persisted Noémi. “Tell 
me all about it, child. I want to be good to you as 
far as I can.” 

Diane, who had by this time quite got over her timid- 
ity, was glad enough to pour out her story to a sympa- 
thetic listener. So she began at the beginning, and went 
on to the end, not omitting that incident of the roses, 
which cleared her, in Noémi’s eyes, of the only imper- 
fection the strong woman had so far discovered in her 
young relative. 

“ And this makes another reason why I am so anxious 
to earn some money,” said Diane, when she had brought 
her romance up to its present stage. ‘I do not want to 
touch the little sum I got for the furniture, but to keep 
it for my trousseau.” 
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“Poor pet!” said Noémi, with an indulgent smile ; 
“you need not hoard it for that; use it while it lasts, 
and when it is out, I will give you more. As for the 
trousseau, when the time comes for that, it shall be my 
affair. But, child— you must let me speak out frankly. 
I would not make so sure of Réné, if I were you. He 
is in his father’s power, you see, and I am afraid he is 
weak ; that he is a little wanting in character.” 

“Oh, ma tante, no !” protested Diane; “Réné has 
an immensely strong will! Even when he was a little 
boy, he always managed to make everybody do what 
he wished. And it was the same at the atelier. Paul 
Borel, who is a great deal older than he, always had to 
give in to Réné. He has great strength of character, I 
assure you.” 

Noémi did not feel that this evidence proved the ` 
conclusion Diane affirmed so confidently ; but she did 
not say so. ‘Let the child be happy while she may,” 
thought the strong woman ; “ but her innocent romance 
has not the look of a thing that is likely to grow into a 
substantial fact. They have got rid of her, father and 
son, — the father with deliberate cunning, the son from 
want of strength to keep her, or want of heart, perhaps. 
And who were your other young friends at the atelier?” — 
she said, addressing Diane ; “tell me something about 
them.” 

And Diane, anxious to interest Tante Brac in the dear 
old life, and pleased to discourse on the familiar theme, 
entered on a full and particular account of her fellow- 
students, adding many a graphic touch that brought 
the subject amusingly before Noémi. Paul Borel was 
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sketched con amore, with his impossible pictures always 
running after the gold medal, and his zante à succession, 
that gave him such a superior standing among his 
brother students. Noémi was inclined to like Paul, and 
bethought her what a pity it was that he was not the 
hero of Diane’s romance, instead of this light-headed 
Réné, who had no prospect except what his pictures 
might bring him. “And I don’t believe that will be 
much,” was Noémi’s mental comment. She had made 
up her mind that Réné St. Avon was a young man with 
more conceit than merit, and sadly wanting in common 
sense, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IANE, however, did not spend all her time dream- 
| ing of Réné. She busied herself actively in the 

house, and was becoming every day more useful, and 
more interested in its homely occupations. Nanon in- 
troduced her to the dairy, and let her take a hand in the 
churning and making of the butter; she was at home in 
the preserve-closet, and knew where to find every jam 
and cordial. Finally, elated by these successes, one 
morning, when Noémi was out in the farm-yard, she 
made a raid into the hitherto sacred precincts of the 
linen-closet, and took out the provision of clothes for the 
week. When Noémi came in and beheld them laid out 
on the kitchen table, the shock was so great that it took 
away her power of speech; and while she was waiting 
for it to come back, Diane coolly went up and gave her 
a kiss, and said she meant in future to take the bother 
of the linen-closet off her hands. Nanon, who had 
been a delighted but cowardly accomplice in the act of — 
rebellion, cheering on the rebel but refusing to lend a 
hand herself, stood by, and held her sides with laughter. 
When Lazare and Rupert came home, and heard the 
story of Diane’s escapade and Noémi’s dumfoundered 
amazement, the laughter grew so uproarious that Noémi 
begged to know if this was a conspiracy got up to turn 
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her out of the house ; because in that case they had 
better say so, and she would go at once. 

Diane was making revolutions in other directions, 
quite as remarkable, though less violent in the manner of 
bringing them about. The brothers were succumbing to 
the refining influence of her presence ; they were grow- 
ing more careful of their appearance and manners, and 
beginning to modify, almost unconsciously, their rude 
ways and slovenly habits, with a view to pleasing her. 
Diane had never objected to their blouses; but when 
Rupert asked her to go for a walk with him, he changed 
his for a coat. She braided a cap for Lazare, and he 
never again appeared at table in the hat which had so - 
amazed her on the night of her arrival. Whenever he 
` came in from digging graves, or doctoring sheep, or the 
like, he washed his hands before sitting down to table. 
Diane was keenly alive to these little proofs of their 
desire to propitiate her, and began to experience with 
pleasurable satisfaction the consciousness that she was 
gaining power over her benefactors, and becoming a 
salutary influence in their lives. 

It was rather pathetic to see how meekly Lazare let 
himself be ruled by her ; to see how his shrewd, innocent 
countenance beamed into one big smile of delight when 
the imperious young lady rewarded his good behavior 
by a word of commendation. It exercised her sense of 
humor and her innate woman’s love of power, to tyrannize 
over him. Whenever the fancy took her, she would 
order him to the organ-loft ; and, no matter how it inter- 
fered with his plans or his business, he would march off, 
_as docile as a soldier to the command of his officer ; and 
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whatever her mood might be, sad, or merry, or méchant, 
his music drew its inspiration from it. The first peal of 
the organ was generally the signal for the children and 
old people to come hurrying into the church ; and they 
would sit there in the dim twilight, a strikingly responsive 
and understanding audience for one so naive and uncul- 
tivated. Lazare’s harmonies, though they knew it not, 
were a humanizing and refining power amongst them, 
drawing them often from the grosser enjoyments of the 
cabaret, and acting like a talisman that kept them aloof 
from it even when the sweet exorcisms had ceased. 
Diane knew the hour when the old folk and the chil- 
dren were idling near the precincts of the church, and 
she oftenest chose this moment to bid her musician 
play. She enjoyed his music more and more. As she sat 
below in the silence of the vast, echoing temple, it stirred 
her as she had never been stirred by the finished execu- 
tion of the first artists in Paris. Sometimes it made her 
cry, sometimes it made her heart beat with the anticipa- 
tion of some coming joy, sometimes it made her fall upon 
her knees and pray with a very passion of faith and fer- 
vor; but whatever chords it struck, it was an unfailing 
delight to her,—this gift of Lazare’s, that had sprung 
up so unexpectedly in her path, like some rare flower, 
the spontaneous growth of a generous, unreclaimed soil. 
But she had set out on her way determined to cull grate- 
fully every common flower that offered itself to her hand. 
We cannot choose our lives; but we can choose our 
manner of living them, and this choice goes far in mak- 
ing them contented or miserable. There is the life con- 
tending, and the life accepting. Diane had chosen the 
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latter. She accepted her lot with a consenting mind. 
It was not that she had become insensible to the loss of 
many things that had made the charm of her old life, but 
she would not let herself repine. She took the good and 
pleasant things within her reach, and refused to give her- 
self up to brooding over those that were beyond it. She 
busied herself a good deal amongst the poorest of the 
cottagers, those who dwelt upon the cliffs, teaching the 
children to read and to sew; and so, with work at 
home and abroad, the days were hurrying quickly on 
to spring. 

It burst in unexpectedly one morning, after a spell of 
warm rain that had lasted nearly a week. A witch’s 
wand struck the soaked earth during the night-time, and 
with the dawn, daisies and field-flowers sprang up in the 
meadows, the hedges put forth pink and green tips to the 
sunlight, the lilacs and hawthorns stretched out their 
quickening boughs, and all began to whisper in sweet, 
quivering undertones, “The spring is coming!” ‘The 
woods grew alive with singing birds, and all the pulses 
of the earth went a-beating like hearts of lovers at 
their first caress; the sea, too, joined in the concert, 
washing the shore with a softer plash in the golden sun- © 
light, and throwing up phosphorescent sea-flowers from 
the depths of the submarine meadows, while sea-birds 
called to one another in love-notes from ancestral rocks. 
The miracle of the spring was working everywhere, and 
the west wind was blowing the message over the waters 
to distant lands. Diane heard it, and wondered where 
it would find Réné St. Avon,—in the brown studio, or 
strolling through the Luxembourg gardens, the scent of 
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his cigar mingling with the perfume of the budding lilac- 
trees. It was strangely unnatural to be in the same 
‘world with Réné and never to see him or hear from him. 
She heard of him now and then through Mme. Leduc. . 
The old lady was not of a literary turn, and when she 
had a letter to write was glad “to have something to 
say ;’’ so she filled her sheet of note-paper with Réné : 
with his comings and goings to the doctor’s house, 
which had become much more frequent since Diane had 
left Paris. She related how Réné had been anxiously 
inquiring about her ; how he was wondering whether the 
sea-air was making her strong, as the doctor. assured him 
it would ; whether she was doing much at her painting ; 
how some one had suggested to him that when Gany- 
mede was finished, he ought to make a picture of Diana 
in the act of changing Actzeon into the stag, but how 
Réné had doubted whether Diane would care for this 
subject, etc. Diane would laugh to herself to see how 
unconsciously the dear old lady executed Réné’s com- 
missions, and never failed in her letters back to answer 
all his messages and inquiries. 

It had been longer than usual since she had had one 
of these rare and precious gratifications, when one morn- 
ing, just after this sudden apparition of-the spring, as 
she was spinning at the wide-open kitchen window, the 
postman came across the yard and handed her a letter. 
Diane uttered an exclamation of alarm on perceiving 
that the envelope had a black border. Opening it ner- 
vously, she found it was from Mme. Leduc, announcing 
the death of her son. “I could not let you hear it 
through a printed Faire-part,” the old lady said; “I 
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knew what a shock it would be to you. It was very 
sudden. My poor boy was carried off by diphtheria, 
after a few days’ illness.” | 

After giving some details of her son’s illness and death, 
the mother went on to say that she was about to leave 
Paris for good, and go to live with a married daughter 
in the provinces. 

Diane could hardly believe the news. She had known 
Dr. Leduc all her life, and had always seen him active, 
strong, and full of vitality. She could not think of 
him as dead ; he was almost the last person she had ever 
thought likely to die. She saw him with his cheery 
manner and robust health, his quick step, always hurry- 
ing on in his helpful ministry, never ailing, never tired ; 
and now he was dead. The shock brought back all the 
dreadful misery of her mother’s death, when his kindness 
had been such a support. With a sudden rush of pain 
_at her heart, Diane rose hastily to go and look for Noémi. 
All the beauty of the bright spring morning had departed 
inamoment. The soft sighs of the west wind fluttering 
the wild vine on the trellis of the garden gate as she 
pushed it open, the humming of the bees, the chirping of 
the birds, the very sunshine, — all seemed mocking her 
with a false promise never to be fulfilled. What was it 
all worth, since this terrible shadow might be lurking | 
behind every blossoming tree, ready to fling its gloom 
over all the brightness ! 

Guided by the sound of voices, Diane went on 
through the garden to a walk shaded with apple-trees in 
full blossom, where Noémi stood, arms a-kimbo, convers- 
ing with the Corporal. She was in high good-humor ;_ 
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the young Jeurrés were in splendid condition ; the fruit- 
trees were weighed down under their load of buds and 
blossoms ; early vegetables were healthy and abundant. 
The mistress of this fair prospect was surveying it from 
under a broad-leaved straw hat, when Diane approached 
‘with her tearful face, and the black letter in her hand. 
Noemi’s first thought was that something had happened 
to Réné. She came forward with an exclamation of dis- 
tress, and felt much relieved on hearing the truth. She 
was full of sympathy for Diane in the death of her old 
friend, whom in her heart she considered a greater loss 
than René would have been. They walked round the 
garden together, talking over the doctor’s goodness, and 
all the past that his death called up; and then came the 
confession of a more selfish pain than his death brought 
with it. 

“I shall never hear from Réné now, or he from 
me,” said Diane. “The last link is broken between 
us. We are parted now as if one or the other of us 
were dead!” 

“ Child,” said Noémi, “if he loves you, and if he is of 
the right stuff, you are no more parted from him now 
than you were before. If not, it makes no real differ- 
ence ; it is not an old woman’s gossip that would have 
kept him true to you.” 

But though Noémi made thus light of the broken 
link, she felt that its consequences might be serious ; 
that for want of it the two ends of the chain of which 
Diane held one so trustingly might never be joined. 
It is a slight thread sometimes that holds human des- 
tinies together; and it might be that this one, in snap- 
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ping, would break the bond that held Réné St. Avon to 
his love. 

It was not at all in Noémi Brac’s way to be interested 
in a love-affair. Indeed, it was against her. principles 
to give quarter to such nonsense. In her day, steady 
young women knew nothing about love, except what 
they learned through the songs and ballads that the 
young folk sang in harvest-time, making merry in the 
cornfields and the apple-orchards. But this romance 
of Diane’s interested her thoroughly. Ignorant as she © 
was of the power and effect of the tender passion, she 
felt, with that instinctive sympathy which supplements 
experience, that Diane’s whole life was bound up in this 
love for Réné ; that if he proved false it would break her 
heart. And she was troubled for Diane, for she had 
no confidence in Réné. It was nonsense to say that 
after asking her to be his wife, and pledging himself to 
marry her, he should have let her come away without 
seeing her, or writing to her, and have refrained from 
making a sign to her ever since, all out of deference to 
his father. Noémi had rigid notions about filial duty 
and parental authority, but they did not go the length of 
justifying Réné’s conduct in this instance. As to that 
incident of the roses and the chain, which said so much 
to Diane, it said nothing at all to her. It was the sort 
of thing the young man in the play would do; and she 
rather thought the worse of Réné for behaving like a play- 
actor, instead of doing things in a rational, sensible way. 
But she kept these reflections to herself, and had only 
cheering words for Diane, who took her assurances that 
things would come right as an augury that they must ; for 
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- Noémi was the wisest of women. So she cheered up, 
and told herself that as the separation from Réné was 
henceforth to be more complete, so also would be more 
perfect the reward that would one day crown their 
mutual trust. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


T was full summer at Leval ; the lilacs and laburnums 
had had their day, and now the roses were filling the 

old Abbaye garden with their sweets and their brilliant 
colors. The sun was pouring down his vertical rays on 
the cornfields and orchards, ripening the fruit, and burn- 
ing the rich grain to a deeper gold. The woods were in 
the full splendor of summer pomp, — green, and cool, 
and full of shade. The sea was always blue, heav- 
ing at full tide like a plain of liquid sapphire. Diane 
revelled in all this sylvan beauty, and was growing to 
love Nature with that tender, personal sympathy that 
comes from close companionship with her ; and yet, de- 
spite the lovely sights and sounds that surrounded her, 
and that grew day by day more wonderful in their 
enchantments, time was less rapid in its flight than in the 
bleak early spring, before the last link with Paris had 
been snapped. She missed Mme. Leduc’s gossiping 
letters about Réné, and her own answer to them, more 
and more. The silence was growing unbearable. There 
were moments when she had to call up her utmost cour- 
age, and to invoke all the pledges of her trust not to 
let it falter. One morning a wild impulse seized her to 
write to Réné and implore him to send her some sign of 
his existence. It seemed to her that he must be dead, 
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or the silence between them would be broken in some 
way. She did not consult Noémi, but went up to her 
room and got out her blotter — one of Réné’s new year’s 
gifts of long ago — and began a letter to him. She had 
not got beyond the first line, however, when she laid 
down the pen, and began to consider what she was going 
to do. It was possible the letter might not reach him ; 
his father might intercept it; there was no treachery or 
villany Diane did not now believe M. St. Avon capable of. 
She had made up her mind that he had in some cruel 
and clever way entangled Réné in a pledge not to write “ 
to her ; and if she tried to tempt Réné into breaking this 
pledge, M. St. Avon might take some vengeance on him, 
— might make him more unhappy than he was already. 
Judging Réné by her own heart, she knew that he was 
unhappy. She knew that he loved her, that he had loved 
her always, and that his life must be bereft of its greatest 
happiness, as hers was, by being parted from her. Why, 
then, should she run the risk of making things harder 
for him, by perhaps irritating his father, or tempting him 
to break whatever agreement he had entered into with 
him? Réné was resolved to be faithful to her; he had 
given her a proof and assurance of that in his hasty fare- 
well and parting gift of that precious relic of his mother’s. 
Was it not better to go on trusting him in silence? 
Diane was greatly perplexed. It had occurred to her 
more than once to write to M. St. Avon. He had not 
forbidden her to do so, though in his one solitary letter 
to her since she had come away he had not hinted at any 
desire to hear from her again. But she could not bring 
herself to speak with the old affection to the man who 
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had proved such a false friend, so unkind and cruel to 
herself and Réné; and besides, beyond the mere fact 
of Réné’s being alive, his father’s answer was certain 
to bring her no comfort. ‘I wonder what Tante Brac 
would think of it,” mused Diane ; and, emboldened by 
that trust in Noémi’s sympathy and wisdom that was 
growing daily stronger in her heart, she put away her 
blotter, and went down to seek and take counsel with 
her friend. 

Noémi was out in the farm-yard, where she generally 
spent part of the morning. Its habitually noisy precincts 
were quiet just now, steeped in noontide hush; every- 
thing that could make a noise was asleep ; the birds were 
roosting in the shade, the chickens were cuddled up 
in the coops, the hens were resting in cool nooks and 
corners, Tonnerre was dozing in his kennel. Diane 
drifted languidly across the yard through the blinding 
heat towards the cow-house, from whose cavernous 


gloom Noémi’s tones came echoing like a voice from. 


some depths below the resounding silence. She slipped 
her hand through the arm firmly planted on a stalwart 
hip; but Noemi paid no attention to the intrusion 
until she had finished out her argument in favor of 
mashed turnips and castor-oil for the sick calf, against 
some brew that the Corporal was fond of. 


Noémi was chary of caresses, whilst Diane, like most. 


imaginative and sympathetic natures, hungered for those 
sweet sacraments of affection ; but somehow she did not 
miss them much from Noémi. She was satisfied to take 
- from her the love without the outward sign. The ster- 
ling sense and robust truthfulness that marked the strong 
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woman’s affection for her made it, perhaps, more sus- 
taining than a demonstrative and sentimental tenderness 
would have been. She kept her arm hooked in Noémi’s 
until the conference about the calf came to an end, and 
they turned to leave the cow-house; but just at this 
moment Tonnerre opened one eye, gave a premonitory 
growl, strode out the length of his chain, and made the 
silence echo with a loud, angry bark. 

“It must be the postman,” said Noémi; and pres- 
ently that inoffensive functionary, whom dogs without any 
appreciable reason hate, appeared, and handed a letter 
to Nanon through the kitchen window. 

“Run and fetch it, child; I dare say it is for you,” 
said Noémi, whose correspondence was limited to half a 
dozen letters a year. 

Diane went and took the letter, and as she did so the 
blood rushed to her face. She recognized M. St. Avon’s 
handwriting. 

“ It is for you, ma tante,” she said, holding up the let- 
ter; and then she laid it on the window-sill, and, instead 
of waiting to hear the contents, went up to her room. 
How strange that this letter should have come so oppor- 
tunely,— just in time to hinder her making an appeal for 
it that might have been injudicious or premature! Was 
it to inform Tante Brac that Réné had asked Diane in 
marriage, and that the time had come for M. St. Avon to 
give his consent? Of course, it could only be about her 
and Réné; what else could he possibly write about to 
Mme. Brace Diane might have shortened the time of 
suspense by waiting to hear the letter read ; but she could 
not do this. Her first impulse was to escape, to be 
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out of the way while Noémi perused it, and thus get time 
to prepare herself to hear the contents without betraying 
*too much emotion. It wanted a quarter of an hour to 
dinner-time, and Diane busied herself as she could till 
the clock struck ; she smoothed her curls, and adjusted 
her dress as carefully as if she expected to meet M. St. 
Avon himself down-stairs, and then fidgeted about the 
room five minutes too long, for the soup was served, and 
Nanon’s voice like a wooden clapper came up, calling her 
to dinner. But Diane did not hurry. With the love- 
light shining in her eyes, and all the rapture of the golden 
summer in her heart, she stepped slowly down the wide 
oaken stairs, her tread measured as that of a novice of 
olden times, lest any haste or external flutter should 
betray the excitement that was making her heart beat. 
Tante Brac was sure to look very knowing and impor- 
tant. If only she might wait, and not burst out into 
congratulations before Lazare and Rupert! But on 
this point Diane was reassured the moment she entered 
the room. Noémi was just as much absorbed in the 
business of helping the food, as if no such momentous 
event were at hand as the crowning of Diane’s high 
romance. l 

“You are late,” said Noémi. “What have you been 
about? ” 

It was evident the wind was set from the north, but 
Lazare and Rupert took no notice of these threatening 
symptoms ; they talked away about the affairs of the 
farm, and there were no awkward pauses to bring Sister 
Noémi’s mood into distinct relief. As soon as dinner 
was over, they went to smoke their pipes in the kitchen ; 
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and then Noémi said to Diane, “ Fetch your sunshade, 
and come out into the lime walk.” | 

She was sauntering moodily in the cool gloom of the 
high, interlacing trees when Diane joined her. “You 
know who that letter was from?” said Noémi with 
brusque directness. 

“Ves; I recognized M. St. Avon’s writing.” And 
Diane slipped her hand through the strong woman’s arm, 
feeling she was going to hear news that might make its 
support needful. 

“ He is a good friend to you, my dear,” said Noémi ; 
“a true friend, and he has to forgive us both for mis- 
judging him.” ) | 

“ Ah!” said Diane ; and her heart beat with a joy hard 
to contain. 

“Yes; he has your real interest at heart, and if you 
don’t see that and show yourself grateful, I shall be dis- 
appointed in you.” 

“ Ma tante, what does he say?” entreated Diane. 

Noémi drew the letter from her apron pocket. ‘“ Here 
is what he says. You had better read it for yourself.” 

There was a gray stone bench close by, moss-grown 
and chipped. Diane sat down on it, and Noémi sat 
down beside her. M. St. Avon’s letter ran as follows: 


MADAME, — I have long wished for a pretext for putting 
myself in communication with you and expressing to you the 
sentiments of profound gratitude which I feel for your kindness 
to the child of my old friend, who is dear to me as my own. I 
am now so fortunate as to have found that pretext, and I avail 
myself of it with twofold satisfaction, as you will quickly under- 
stand. 

It is possible that our dear Diane may have mentioned to you, 
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in speaking of her friends here, M. Paul Borel,a young man of 
great artistic promise, high principles, and amiable manners. He 
has known our Diane since she was a child, and always enter- 
tained the warmest admiration for her; he is affectionate and 
disinterested, and in fact possesses every quality requisite for 
making a most admirable husband. It will probably surprise Di- 
ane to be invited to consider him in that light, for she has always 
looked upon him as a brother; but I hope she will have no diff- 
culty in bringing herself to accept the offer of his hand, which 
he charges me to make her through you. He has lately come into 
possession of a very handsome fortune through the death of a 
near relative, and he is disposed to provide for his wife with a gen- 
erosity which does honor to his heart. You, Madame, will rejoice 
with me at this unexpected but assuredly not undeserved good for- 
tune, which Providence has sent to the dear child whom you have 
so maternally adopted. She is now sure of a position both hon- 
orable and independent, and if she is not a happy woman it will 
not be the fault of Paul Borel. He will do himself the honor 
of waiting upon you personally as soon as you favor me witha 
reply, and he will place his notary in immediate communication 
with yours. All Diane’s friends at the studio are much excited 
about this interesting event, and already discussing what they are 
to offer her in the shape of a souvenir, as a proof of their broth- 
erly regard. You will, perhaps, kindly come to their assistance in © 
this very important matter. I hope to be myself the bearer of 
their offering, for I hold to representing Diane’s father on the 
auspicious occasion of her marriage. My son, who sailed for 
Algiers last week, charged me with his most affectionate good 
wishes to her. He has been commissioned by the government to 
paint a series of battle-scenes from the late war, which must be 
done upor the spot in order to secure local coloring and accuracy 
of detail; the work will probably detain him in Africa three years. 
This void in my life makes me selfishly desirous to have Diane 
settled -‘near me; her presence will be a compensation which she 
knows I shall appreciate at its full value. 
I have the honor, Madame, to express to you my sentiments of 
profound respect and distinguished regard. . 
HIPPOLYTE ST. AVON. 
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Diane’s breath came quick and short as she read on to - 
the end. ‘Then she clutched the letter, and her clasped 
hands dropped on her knee, while a sound like a choked 
sob escaped her. When Noémi looked round and saw 
her face, all her stern resolutions and prearranged lec- 
tures disappeared ; she pitied the child so sincerely that, 
for the moment, she forgot to be angry with her. 

“ My dear,” she said, laying her brown palm on the 
white hands that were trembling as they crushed the cruel 
letter, ‘“ you are going to be brave and reasonable.” 

“ Oh, yes, ma tante; I will be reasonable.” 

“Tt is no surprise to me, child. I guessed from the 
first how it was. I felt perfectly certain he never meant 
to let his son marry you. I was in hopes that by degrees 
you would have come to see this yourself. The blow 
would have been less heavy if you had been prepared for 
it, and you might have been better able to do justice to 
his kindness and his desire to atone for any wrong he 
may have done you. Except for the pain, it may turn 
out to have done no harm. You can’t feel that just 
now, but you will by and by.” 

Diane made no answer; her face was colorless, and 
- quivering with the emotion she was striving so hard to 
restrain. 

“ There is much still that you have to be grateful for,” 
continued Noémi. 

“ Oh, yes !” assented Diane with an effort, and speak- 
ing in a husky voice. 

“I am glad you can feel that, dear,” said Noémi, 
rather puzzled as to what the child did feel. She had 
expected a passionate outcry of indignation and despair ; 
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she would have understood that. But this silent, con- 
trolled anguish left her in doubt as to the exact kind of 
feeling it expressed. If Diane was angry, and wounded 
in her pride, it might be taken as a good sign. 

“ M. St. Avon is showing himself a true friend,” she 
pursued ; “he evidently has your interest sincerely at 
heart, although he does not show it in the way you 
would have liked best. But you will take into account 
the obstacles that were in the way, and not judge of his 
conduct in that matter too harshly.” Then, seeing that 
Diane remained silent, unable or unwilling to speak, 
“ Shall I tell the boys at once about this offer?” she 
said. 

“ Oh, no!” said Diane quickly, with a startled look at 
her. She did not see the drift of the question. 

“ You would rather I wrote first to M. St. Avon?” 

“Yes — no— it does not matter,” said Diane. 
“You had better say nothing about it at all. What 
does it signify?” 

“ But, my dear, they must hear of it soon. However, 
if you like better, we will wait. I will write to M. St. Avon. - 
Or. perhaps you would rather write to him yourself 
first.” 

“Oh, no!” said Diane, shrinking involuntarily from 
the idea of answering such a letter. ‘ Answer him your- 
self, ma tante. Tell him I thank him,” she went on, speak- 
ing hurriedly ; “say I am grateful to him for his kind 
intentions ; and to Paul, — I am very grateful to Paul. It 
is very good of him, and I am sorry to give him pain ; 
he won’t mind it very much, I hope; but I am very 


sorry.” 
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“ Does that mean that you won’t marry him?” said 

Noémi. | 

“Marry him !” Diane turned her white face to Noémi 
with an expression of blank unintelligence. “ Ma tante, 
you are not in earnest? How could I marry any one 
but Réné St. Avon?” 

“Tut, tut, child! this is nonsense. You must not let 
that fancy destroy the prospects of your whole life. I 
can understand that it costs you something to give it up, 
that just at the first the shock may make it hard to 
turn to this excellent young man whom you had never 
thought of except as a brother; but, as M. St. Avon 
says, you ought not to have much difficulty in looking 
at him in a more serious light when he so generously 
comes forward and gives you such a proof of regard. 
Don’t look at me in that scared way, as if I were urging 
you to do something wicked.” 

“ But you are, ma tante; it would be wicked; it 
would be a crime to marry one person when I love 
another! I love Réné with my whole heart ; I mean to 
go on loving him to my last breath ; and you would have 
me go up to the altar and swear to love Paul Borel ! ” 

“What utter nonsense this is !”’ said Noémi, beginning 
to lose patience. “You will go on loving to your last 
breath a fickle, penniless scapegrace, who has given you 
up long ago! Yes, child, you must be made to see it, 
if you are so foolish as not to do so through your own 
sense. He has thrown you off, and cares no more for 
you than that twig on the grass. If he did, would he have 
sailed off to Algiers without so much as a word or a 
sign? He has shown himself a heartless fellow, and 
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you are well out of it. Have a proper pride, child, and 
forget him. He has fooled you.” 

“He has not!” said Diane, lifting her head, and 
ready to do battle for her love. “ He has not played me 
false, and I will never forget him! If he loved me less 
he would not trust so absolutely to my love for him. Ma 
tante,” she said, drawing herself up with that goddess- 

~like air that Noémi had before seen her assume when 
defending her lover, “ I would as soon believe that you 
could put poison in my food, or that my guardian angel 
would lead me astray, as believe that Réné St. Avon 
could play me false!” 

She looked so beautiful in her proud trust, that 
Noémi, for all her hard common sense and her disbelief 
in the romance of life, was staggered. Might not such 
a creature hold a man’s heart with some alchemy un- 
known to other women? But this wavering of the 
strong woman’s mind only lasted a moment; the stern 
facts thrust themselves before her in their practical and 
pitiless significance, and she felt that it was necessary 
to force Diane to look at them so too, and immolate at 
any cost of present pain the delusion which threatened 
to blight her whole after life. 

“ Child,” she said, speaking quietly, without the least 
trace of impatience in her manner, “ try and look at the 
facts as they are, not as you feel them. Is it in the na- 
ture of things that if this young man cared for you, and 
was resolved to make you his wife, he would have gone 
away for three years, without a word or a sign, at the mo- 
ment that another man, a much better match in every 
sense, comes forward and asks for your hand?” 


me a m am ee = 
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“In the first place, Réné knows I would not accept 
that other man,” said Diane, “not if he could put a 
crown upon my head; but I am perfectly certain he 
knows nothing about this offer of Paul Borel’s. His 
father has been scheming unbeknown to him to bring it 
about and then to keep it from him. It is M. St. Avon 
who is playing false both to Réné and to me.” 

“ This is terrible !” said Noémi in a despairing tone, 
as if talking to herself. She could nave shaken the child 
for vexation. 

“Yes, it is terrible !” repeated Diane; ‘his own 
father ; and if you knew what a son Réné has always 
been! And to think of his going away alone to that 
burning climate, where he may fall ill, and not a human 
being near him. Oh, it is too cruel!” She bit her 
lip to stop its quivering ; but at last, unable to control 
herself longer, let her head drop into her hands and 
sobbed. 

Noémi let her cry on without attempting to restrain 
her, until she heard a sound of footsteps advancing from 
behind the house. Then she said, “Run away, child ; 
_ go sit in the church a bit until you get over it. There 
is no need to let the others see what a fool you have 
been making of yourself. There, run away.” 

She rose, and walked back to meet the two men and 
intercept them, so that they might not overtake Diane, 
and catch her in tears. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IANE turned down the lime walk ; but instead of 
entering the church, she went on to the cliffs, 
walking quickly, in spite of the sultry heat, until she had 
left the last of the straggling cottages behind her. Then 
she sat down on the edge of the cliff, where there was 
nothing ta see but the wide waste of waters stretching 
away to the sky, and nothing to hear but the lapping of 
the waves down below. The profound solitude of the 


_ place was like an escape from strife and trouble. While 


Diane sat there, listening to what her heart had to say, 
— and it was not pleasant hearing, — Noémi was anx- 
iously considering how she was to deal with the child’s 
folly and stubbornness. The strong woman had never 


‘before come in contact with a will that she could not 


bend to her own; and the phenomenon took her so 
much by surprise that she could hardly bring herself to 
believe in it. She felt, nevertheless, that her chance of 
conquering Diane was very slim, and the motive of the 
child’s resistance was so foolish and contemptible that 
it made her obstinacy quite unpardonable. This silly 
romance, which had been pretty enough so long as it 
served to amuse Diane, became positively wicked now 
that it threatened to destroy her chance of settling herself 
advantageously. Noémi could see no excuse for it. She 
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could not make allowance for Diane, never having been 
. herself the slave of that unreasonable tyrant at whose 
bidding all reason collapses, whose softest pleadings 
drown every other voice, and whose gentle sway is 
stronger than all the forces of the world combined. 
She let the day go by without saying anything to Lazare 
or Rupert, and did not reopen the subject with Diane 
until after supper, when they went out again into the 
lime walk. 

“I don’t want to hurry you, my dear,” she said, “ but 
by and by I expect you will be reasonable.”’ 

“ If you mean by that, that I will give up Réné aa 
marry Paul Borel, ma tante, you need not expect it. I 
will never do either.” 

Noémi knitted a round or two. “Tell me,” she said 
presently, “what is this young man like? What age may 
he be?” f 

“ About — thirty, I suppose,” said Diane, hesitating. 
“I never thought before how old he might be; he is of 
middle height, with hair of the tint of fresh butter, and 
salmon-color complexion. Oh, he is not bad looking. 
I dare say some girls would admire him immensely. He 
has plenty of conceit, at any rate. The woman who 
marries him will have to put him a great many pegs 
above Fra Angelico and Raphael, I can tell you!’’ She 
laughed a little scornful laugh. . 

“And why not?” said Noémi. “A woman should 
always put her husband a great many pegs above other 
men. You are mocking him; but I dare say he is a very 
good fellow.” 

“ Oh, that he is! There is not a better fellow in the 
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world than poor old Paul. And he can be amusing 
enough, too.” 

“ And in the name of common sense, what more does 
any reasonable woman want? ” 

“ Ma tante, I suppose I am not ee but I do 
want something more. I want to love my husband.” 

“And why should you not love him? Every good: 
woman loves her husband!” This was more of the `. 
nonsense those St. Avons and their poetry books had 
taught the child. “ My dear,” she resumed, “ put this 
silly nonsense out of your head. ` If you don’t, you will 
live to regret it all your life. I can see this young man 
is quite suited to make you a good husband.” Diane © 
shook her head. “ Tell me,” Noémi went on, “ if there 
had not been somebody else in the way, is there any 
reason for your not marrying him?” 
_ Qh, no!” said Diane, “everybody likes and respects 

Paul, and so do I. Only I never had any sympathy 
_ with him.” 

“ Tut! you make too much of sympathy. Sympathy, 
I take it, is a kind of cordial, and cordial is a good thing 
in its way ; you may save a man’s life by pouring it down 
his throat at the right moment, but too much of it might 
kill him.” i 

“ I never could have too much of it ; and to live with- 
out it would be just impossible!” said Diane. “ Paul 
and I have not two ideas in common ; he never under- 
stood me ; indeed, I never tried to make him; I should 
no more think of speaking to him of my real feelings 
than to that bird.” And she pointed her toe at a 
belated bullfinch that was hopping across the shadow 
lengthening on the grass. 
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“Real feelings ! What are they?” said Noémi. “Have 
folks two sets of feelings, one real and one not? I never 
knew but one sort, and the more real they are, the less 
people talk about them. This is the stuff you learned 
from that crazy Italian man who made believe go down 
to hell and come back!” The vehemence with which 
‘she flung this thrust at Dante would have made Diane 
laugh heartily if her mood had been less sad. “They 
had better have taught you more sense and less poetry,” 
Noémi went on; “but there is no use, I see, in talking 
to you. I am sorry for it, child. I should like to have 
seen you settled before I go, and I am an old woman, 
and growing older every day.” | 

“We are growing old together, ma tante,” said Diane. 

“Yes; but I shall leave you a long way behind me. 
And you will be here looking after the linen and the 
house for those two men, instead of having a man of 
your own to look after you.” 

“I shall have two men to look after me, and to grow 
old with.” 

“Tt is not the same thing ; a husband is the only man 
in whose company a woman grows old comfortably ; the 
gray hairs and the wrinkles don’t matter with him.” 

The touch of cynicism mixed with sentiment came 
oddly from Noémi. “ĮI don’t suppose it ever matters 
with those we love,” said Diane, thinking how little she 
should care if Réné came back with his brown locks 
bleached, and his skin tanned to shoe-leather. 

_ “You think a deal too much about love,” said Noémi. 
“Tt is nonsense ; people live very happily without ever 
knowing anything about love !” 
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“ Perhaps ; but it is one thing to live without it when 
you have never known it, and another thing to give it up 
when you have once had it.” 

Noémi heaved a sigh, and slowly rolled up her knit- 
ting. They sat for some time in silence. Then the moon 
rose and stirred the shadows on the grass, and the soft 
hush of night fell upon the garden, that was sweet with 
the scent of flowers. 

“I dare say you long now and then to run away to 
Paris and see your old friends there,” Noémi said, after 
a long silence. 

“No, I never want to run away,” said Diane; “I 
should not find the old times that are gone, if I went to 
Paris now.” 

“There are better times before you, please God,” said 
Noémi ; ‘“ we are apt to make too much of the old times 
because they are gone. Like the dead, we see no faults 
in them ; but if they came back we should find plenty. 
Things are ordered for us for the best. It is a mercy 
we can’t choose for ourselves.” 

“ I suppose so,” Diane assented feebly. 

“You suppose? Why, you little heathen, you know 
it! Don’t you say, every night and morning, ‘Our 
Father, thy will be done’? But if you are thinking all the 
time that your own will is better than God Almighty’s, 
your prayer is no better than a mockery !”’ 

“I should not take my own will if it were wicked,” 
said Diane. 

“ But you would not take God’s will if you did not 
like it.” 

“I would not take Paul Borel, if that is what you 
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mean,” said Diane; “but why should you think that 
Paul is the will of God for me rather than Réné, — Réné, 
-who was given to me as a little brother, and who has 
loved me all his life, and is waiting for me now? I believe 
in that future. That good time coming will be happier 
even than the past.” 

“I hope it may, my dear; but no good timè is as 
perfect as we fancy it is going to be.” 

“ Ma tante, if you loved Réné St. Avon, you would 
not think that.” As Diane spoke, a bar of moonlight 
fell slantways through the trees, making a nimbus round 
her head, and breaking into silvery splinters on her 
black dress. 

“She looks like an angel,” thought Noémi, “ but she 
is as obstinate as a young mule.” The clock from the 
church-tower struck ten. Noémi counted the strokes. 
“Bless me! Is it so late?” she exclaimed. ‘“ Come 
in; it is time you were in bed, child.” 

Diane was glad enough to be alone. Her heart was 
heavy with a fear she dared not confess even to herself. 
Réné had gone to Africa without making herasign. He 
did not know about this offer of Paul’s. Oh, no, that 
was impossible ! But he might have sent her a message. 
If he had written it on a blade of grass, or hid it away in 
the hollow of a sea-shell, she would have found it and 
understood. She did not doubt him for a moment ; but 
he might have sent her a message. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


EFORE writing to M. St. Avon, next day, Noémi 
thought it right to submit the subject of her letter 
to Lazare and Rupert. It was a perfectly useless pro- 
ceeding, under the circumstances ; but Noémi was strong 
on the observances of family customs, so she called her 
brothers to hold a conseil de famille concerning their 
young kinswoman’s rejection of Paul Borel’s offer of 
marriage. They were both loud in their disapproval 
of Diane’s conduct ; but this, strange to say, instead of 
gratifying Noémi, made her exceedingly angry. 

“ Why, Sister Noémi,” protested Lazare in surprise, 
“ how can you defend her conduct, when you say your- 
self that you did your very best to make her see the 
waywardness and the wickedness of it, and she actually 
held out against you?” 

“ Who could have believed the little thing was so head- 
strong and unreasonable ?’’ said Rupert. 

“ People are none the worse for having a will of their 
own,” remarked Noémi, —an opinion which the brothers 
felt held one word for Diane and two for herself. “The 
child is in no hurry to leave us; she has grown fond 
of us.” i 

“ Has she, now? Think of that!” said Lazare, com- 
placently. 
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“You are sure there is no one else she is fonder of, 
Sister Noémi? ” said Rupert, with a hand on each knee, 
and the meditative air of a man who mistrusts human 
nature and is for sounding its depths. 

“Rupert, you are a born fool,” said Noémi. “Who 
should the poor orphan thing be fonder of than her 
father’s kin, that took her in when she was left without 

a friend in the world? Are we ogres, that she should 
not get to be fond of us?” 

Rupert ate his words on the spot, and voted himself 
a fool, and Noémi was pacified. The conference came 
to an end ; and she wrote a proper letter to M. St. Avon, 
declining his proposal for Diane on the ground of her 
disinclination to entertain anything of the sort so soon 
after her mother’s death. But the brothers were “those 
men ” for the rest of the day. What made her so cross 
with them was that she was angry with herself. She had 
played a comedy to them ; and if there was a character 
Noémi Brac despised more than a born fool, it was a 
person who played a comedy. She had given in to 
Diane against her judgment, and then she had demeaned 
herself to defend her conduct and conceal the true mo- 
tive of it in order to screen her from the blame and sus- 
picion it would inevitably have drawn on the child from 
both Lazare and Rupert. She tried hard to feel stern 
and angry towards Diane herself; but when the culprit 
appeared, unconscious and loving, and full of trust in 
Noémi’s love and protection, the strong woman’s anger 
gave way, and love triumphed again. 

But life after this episode was not the same to Diane. 
Since Réné had gone out of France, the glory of the 
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world seemed to have departed with him. The days no 
longer flew ; their wings were clogged. To help their 
slow flight, she took to dreaming about Africa. She sat 
on the cliffs, and made pictures of the country and the 
people, — beautiful pictures of orange groves, and Moor- 
ish temples, and feathery palms ; of dark-eyed Arabs driv- 
ing their patient camels through the heat of the burning 
desert ; of women in dark-blue veils coming to the well 
at sundown, and poising pitchers on their heads. But 
whatever the picture might be, the central figure was 
invariably the same,—a young painter seated on a 
camp-stool, with a palm-tree for a sunshade, working at 
his canvas with that concentrated energy which is the 
characteristic of genius. 

Thus dreaming, the summer days drifted on to har- 
vest-time. The reapers were abroad, the threshers were 
in the barns, the apple-gatherers congregated in the 
orchards, and the air was full of mirth and haste. Noé- 
mi’s voice rang through the farm late and early. She 
was in her glory while the harvest lasted. To Diane, it 
was all most picturesque and exciting and delightful. 
The rhythmic stroke of the old-fashioned flail, that 
sounded all day long from the threshing-barn, was 
pleasant as music to listen to ; and she would stand and 
watch the threshers, knee-deep in the straw, making the 
air sweet with the fragrant grain and yellow with the 
powdery gold of the chaff. Sometimes the young men 
would turn and see her, and drop the flail, and pause 
a moment in hopes she was going to speak. Then an` 
elder would warn her off, saying, “It is not safe to 
stand so near the flails, Mamzelle Diane ; they might fly 
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out of our hands and hit you.” And Diane, laughing, 
would go away. 

But wherever she went, Réné St. Avon went with her. 
Like the sunlight, he was an all-pervading presence. 
And she was the same to him, Diane told herself. She 
was with him in the pomegranate gardens and the palm 
groves of Africa, as he was with her in the harvest-fields 
of Picardy. If only he had made a sign ! 

Noémi, seeing the child active and cheerful, flattered 
herself the little fool was gradually being cured of her 
silly romance, and she cherished a hope of seeing her 
yet married to Paul Borel. Noémi was not as strong 
as she used to be; and this year, for the first time, she 
felt strained by the fatigues of the harvest. Her eye 
-was as keen and her voice as clear as ever, and her 
activity as unflagging ; but when the excitement of the 
day’s work was past, she felt she had come to the end 
of her strength. 

One day, when all was nearly over, when the wagon 
had gone laboring from the field with its last golden 
load, she walked home after it, and on entering the 
kitchen uttered a cry, and would have fallen to the 
ground if Nanon had not been in time to catch her and 
prevent it. 

“ It is nothing ; it is only the iéa ” said Noémi, when 
Diane, in answer to Nanon’s call, came running in. 
“ Where is Rupert? ” 

“ He is in the barn; I will run and fetch him,” said 
Diane. She hurried out to the yard and called to him ; 
but the noise of the flails drowned her footsteps and her 
voice, and Rupert did not hear. He was standing with 
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his back to the door, his shirt open, his bronzed throat 
bare ; as his clasped hands wielded the flail, the knotted 
muscles of his arms, stripped to the elbow, showed the 
strength he put forth at every stroke, — a commanding 
figure, and with a certain rugged majesty of its own. 

“Cousin Rupert! ” called Diane, stepping inside the 
wide door of the barn. He turned and saw her standing 
ankle-deep in the straw. “Ma tante is ill. Will you 
come, please?” 

Rupert dropped his flail and waded to her through 
the chaff. -“ What is amiss? ” he asked. 

“She says it is the heat ; but I think we ought to have 
the doctor.” 

“ Diable! If Noémi agrees to that, it must be more 
_ than the heat.” : 

Noémi did agree to it. She agreed to everything 
with a meekness that was alarming because it was 
unnatural. 

The doctor came that evening, and said there had 
been mischief brewing for some time, but he hoped 
to set it right. ‘Only you must do as I tell you, 
Madame.” 

“I will answer for that,” said Diane. And Tante 
Brac made it easy for her to keep the promise. She let 
herself be managed like a child, and laid down her 
authority like a minister dismissed from office. Diane 
devoted herself to her completely, seldom leaving her 
side except at the invalid’s own entreaty. The doctor 
had owned to her that the mischief was in the heart, 
and though he assured her there was no cause for serious 
anxiety, Diane did not rest on this. She remembered 
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her mother, and how to the last, Doctor Leduc had 
lulled her with these bland, negative words ; and though 
Noémi’s case seemed much less grave, she never was 
happy out of her sight. Noémi had misgivings about 
herself, although she wore a cheerful countenance to 
hide them from those around her. She thought a great 
deal about Diane during these days when she sat quietly 
in her chair, with nothing to do but knit. 

“We must provide for the child,” she said to her 
brothers one Sunday evening when Diane, satisfied by 
their presence, had gone alone to vespers; “I should 
like to divide what I have to leave equally between you 
three ; that is, if you would consent to it.” 

The brothers cordially assented to the proposal. 

“I wish we could marry her,” said Lazare, “and give 
her a dower instead of a legacy. Is there no one at 
Norel who would suit?” : 

“She would not have any one from Norel,” said 
Rupert; “she would not fancy a young man who only 
knew how to manage cattle and the land.” | 

“ We don’t know much more, and yet she does not 
hate us,” said Lazare. 

“ No; but she would not marry us,” said Rupert with 
a laugh. 

“ If we were good-looking young fellows, who knows? ” 
said Lazare, falling in with the joke. 

“« Rupert is right,” said Noémi; “ the child has been 
brought up with different tastes and ways. She has 
grown fond of us because her heart is in the right place ; 
but she would not marry a farmer.” 

“ What a pity she would not have that painter-man !” 
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said Lazare. “I wonder if it is too late to go back on 
it. If the young man holds to it still, you might write 
to M. St. Avon and ask him to come down to make 
acquaintance with us, and to bring the young man with 
him.” 

“ As if the little one would not see through that!” 
said Rupert with a certain testiness. 

“Yes; and it would make her very angry,” said Noémi. 
“ Still, I am of Lazare’s mind; it would be the best thing 
for Diane, if that marriage could be brought about.” 

“ Look here,” said Lazare with the air of a man who 
had hit on a bright idea; “suppose we had him down to 
paint the Madonna in the Lady Chapel?” 

“Pshaw! She would see through that in a trice!” 
said Rupert. 

“ All the same, it is not a bad idea,” observed Noémi. 
And that same evening she touched on the subject with 
Diane ; but it was as Rupert had shrewdly suspected. 
Diane at once took the alarm. 

“You want to bring Paul Borel down here in hopes 
that he would talk me over. Ma tante, you are mis- 
taken. He would never do that; but he would make 
me hate and detest him.” 

“ You are as obstinate as a young mule, child,” said 
Noémi. 

“I am like you in that, ma fante; I never change,” 
said Diane, kissing her, and nestling up to be petted, 
as if she had been good. 

“Take care how you confuse the meaning of things,” 
said Noémi, helpless and conquered as usual. “To 
change is sometimes the best sort of faithfulness; it all 
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depends on whether we change our pleasure for our 
duty, or our duty for our pleasure.” 

“It can never be my duty to swear to love Paul 
Borel while I love somebody else,” said Diane. And 
she kissed Noémi again, and went out into the garden, 
where the moon washed the lawn with a silver flood 
that came streaming down through the arcades of the 
lime walk, making fantastic shadows in the gloom. The 
silence that reigned reminded her that the birds had 
gone to roost; and this set her wondering whether it 
was true that in Africa the birds never sang by night or 
day. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


HE heat was sultry next day. Every door and 

window of the long, red-floored, white-walled 
kitchen stood wide open, gaping for any chance puff 
of air that might be wafted from any point. Out of 
doors every living thing had shrunk into the shade. 
Tonnerre, stretched on the hot flags outside his kennel, 
lay palpitating in the heat, his parched tongue hanging 
out, long and quivering, like a pink ribbon; the flowers 
were drooping on their stems; every blade of grass 
was crying out fora drink. Noémi, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, sat dozing off and on all day. 

“Tt is the heat,” said Nanon. 

“ Yes, it is the heat,” repeated the others. 

When they helped her up-stairs to her room after 
supper, Noémi said to Rupert, “To-morrow you will 
drive into Norel and fetch the notary. I must make 
my will.” 

At ten o’clock a breeze sprang up and drew the tops 
of the trees together in murmurous whispers. Diane 
sat down by her open window to enjoy it. The mere 
rustling of the leaves was refreshing. Presently a few 
drops fell; then the sluices were opened, the rain came 
down in torrents, and poured for an hour without 
stopping; then, as if a string were pulled, it ceased 
abruptly, and the earth began to smoke and send its 
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cool incense up into the night. Diane sat on, drinking 
in the smell of the soaked earth and the dripping trees, 
and letting the cool, sweet air blow on her face. She 
sat so long that at last she fell asleep, and found herself 
in Africa, under a palm-tree, with a noise of falling 
waters somewhere near, and Réné St. Avon painting a 
battle-scene that was being enacted in the foreground. 
Tante Brac, mounted on a fiery steed, was charging the 
Arab troops, and brandishing the soup-ladle, while the 
frill of her cap kept flapping like a huge circular wing 
round her head. Suddenly she turned round, and was 
making straight at Réné with the soup-ladle, when Diane 
intercepted it, receiving a blow on her arm that woke 
her up. Nanon was standing beside her, looking like 
a ghost in the starlight. 

“ Come, Mamzelle Diane,” she said, “ Madame is call- 
ing for you.” 

Diane was wide awake with all her wits in a moment. 
“ Have they sent for the doctor?” she asked. 

“ M. Rupert.is going for him.” 

Diane hurried to Noémi’s room. Lazare was sup- 
porting his sister in his arms. “My poor little one,” 
said Noémi, as Diane glided to the bedside and fell 
on her knees. ‘They have promised to take care of 
thee. Child, let me bless thee before I go.” She 
laid her hand upon Diane’s head. “ May the blessing 
of the Lord God be upon thee — for this life — and — 
for the next. I—” Her voice grew inaudible, and 
she ceased to speak. 

Diane took her hand and laid her face against it, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 
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“Hush!” whispered Lazare; “you are distressing 
her, dear.” He strode silently out of the room, and 
in a few moments brought Rupert back with him. “It 
is no use going for the doctor,” he had said to his 
brother ; “there is nothing for him to do here.” 

At daybreak the Curé was summoned, and the news 
went quickly through the village that Madame Brac was 
dying. The people hurried up to the Abbaye, and 
stood waiting in the gray dawn; the men stared up at 
the closed windows, or spoke together in low tones; 
the women knelt in the wet grass and said a prayer 
for the soul that was passing. An hour went by. The 
birds began to sing; the flowers opened out their petals 
to the morning light; then there came a sound of foot- 
steps through the hall door that stood open, and the 
Curé appeared. 

“ My friends, it is finished!” he said, standing bare- 
headed on the threshold; “our friend is gone to her 
rest.” 

A low, sorrowful murmur rose from the crowd. By 
one accord they knelt and said the De Profundis with 
the old priest, and, rising, went silently away. 

After this came the mournful haste of the funeral. 
The population all along the coast came to swell the 
procession that followed Noémi Brac to the grave. 
Then the village resumed its usual aspect. The women 
went back to their work, and the men put out to sea. 
Nothing was changed — except for Diane. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


No had died without making a will. The 
brothers, however, declared that this should not 
prevent their carrying out religiously the wish-she had 
expressed concerning the division of her property. 
They accordingly told Diane that they intended to 
hand over one third of it to her. To their inexpres- 
sible surprise, Diane refused to accept it. 

“I don’t believe my aunt ever seriously contemplated 
making me co-heiress with you,” she said; “the idea 
evidently only occurred to her when she was weakened 
by illness, just at the last. You are in no way bound by 
‘what she said in a moment of anxiety about me and my 
future, and I should not think it right to take advantage 
of it; it would be a great injustice to you, considering 
how remote our kinship is.” | 

Nothing that the brothers could say could move her 
from this resolution. For the second time, she was 
showing how firm was the will that lay under that child- 
like and gentle exterior. 

“ Noémi said the child had a will of her own,” ob- 
served Lazare, “and she was right.” 

“ She was right in most things; but she ought to have 
made a will,’ said Rupert. 

_ Diane was soon to give them another proof of the 
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strength of her will, and of that spirit of independence 
which Noémi had admired on her first arrival at the 
Abbaye. It no more occurred to Diane that the world 
could see anything amiss in her living on there with the 
two elderly bachelors, than that it should have considered 
it improper for Nanon todoso. Rupert was old enough 
to be her father ; and as to Lazare, there was no calcu- 
lating what his age might be, Diane thought. But Nanon 
opened her eyes to this mistake. 

“ M. le Curé and the village folk are wondering what 
Mamzelle is going to do,” prated the old servant; 
“ whether she will go back to Paris, or to some of her 
family elsewhere. Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! If only 
M. Rupert or M. Lazare were married men, so that 
Mamzelle could stay on here! It will be terrible for 
us all when she goes.” 

The notion of her scandalizing the proprieties of Leval 
by living with the two farmers, without a wife to make 
it respectable, struck Diane as absolutely grotesque ; but 
when further conversation with Nanon made it clear to 
her that this would be the case, she at once made up her 
mind to go away. To return to Paris was out of the 
question. She bethought her of the Pensionnat Gainber 
at Norel; and, without informing any one of her purpose, 
she went into the town, and offered her services to Mes- 
demoiselles Gainber. They were greatly taken with her 
appearance and manners, and at once engaged her to 
teach drawing and Italian at a salary of three hundred 
francs a year. When she came home and informed 
Rupert of what she had done, his distress and amaze- 
ment knew no bounds. He saw, however, that it was 
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useless to attempt to shake her decision ; so he merely 
laid his broad hand on her head, and, after holding it 
there for a moment as if silently blessing her, turned 
away with his heart too full for speech. As soon as 
Lazare came in, he broke the news to him. 

“What!” said Lazare, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. “She is going away to teach picture-painting ! 
Why cannot she stay and do picture-painting here?” 

“They have put it into her head, it seems, that she 
ought not to stay. That it would make folk talk.” 

“ Who has been putting such nonsense into the child’s 
head? Nanon? I would wring her neck off if I thought 
it was she !” 

“Tt is not Nanon. It is everybody.” 

‘Then everybody is a fool !” 

“That is about it,” assented Rupert. 

“ When does she go?” inquired Lazare. 

“ At the end of the month.” 

Lazare made a wailing noise, and resumed his pipe. 

The month passed all too quickly. Diane kept up 
bravely before the brothers, but many a time the heavy 
‘lids and pallid cheeks told tales of tears and a wakeful 
night. When the moment came for leaving the Abbaye, 
she abandoned all attempt at keeping up appearances, 
and sobbed out loud as she clung to Nanon and said 
good-by. Lazare stood by, making a noise like a fog- 
horn with his pocket-handkerchief, while Rupert knocked 
about the cushions in the gig, and made semblance of 
arranging Jacob’s harness. At last the long good-by 
came to an end ; Diane mounted the high-wheeled vehi- 
cle, with Rupert by her side and Lazare in the back seat, 
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while Tonnerre barked a loud, protesting farewell from 
the farm-yard as they drove down the lime walk and 
turned into the road. Rupert never spoke from the 
time he took the reins till he drew up before the Pen- 
sionnat Gainber. ‘Then, as he was helping Diane to 
alight, he said: “Cousin Diane, if you are not happy 
here, and if you wish to come away, send for us, and 
we will put Jacob to the gig and fetch you back, there 
and then.” 

They went into the house with her, and handed her 
over to Mile. Zéphirine Gainber. The brothers had a 
vague notion that Diane had become a little girl again, 
and was going to be made to do sums and get lessons 
by heart, and that she would have very little to eat. 

“We must take it turn-about to come and see her,” 
said Lazare, when they had started homewards ; “you on 
Thursday, I on Sunday. We must see that they don’t 
starve her. Poor little one! it is but little she wants at 
any time.” 

“There is plenty of jam at the Abbaye,” said Rupert, 
“and we will keep her supplied with cakes and goodies.” 
After this, he said no more, but drove on in silence, with 
that set look on his face that Lazare had sometimes seen 
there when there was trouble about the cattle or some 
disaster on -the farm. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IANE entered on her new life with cheerful cour- 
age. It was harder far to do so now than when, 
pot a year ago, she had entered on her new experience 
at the Abbaye. There, at least, she found her own kith 
and kin. But these strangers were strangers in the bitter- 
est sense of the word ; their bread tasted of salt, and 
their stair was hard to mount. Yet they meant to be 
kind. The sisters were charmed by her beautiful face 
and her youth and gentle manners, and agreed that she 
was to be made much of, and treated with every possible 
consideration, on her own account as well as for the 
sake of their respected friend, Mme. Brac. 

One grievous disappointment met Diane at the outset. 
The “room ” that she had been promised turned out to 
be a pigeon-hole in the attics, with no fireplace, a tiled 
floor, and a bull’s-eye in the roof for sole window. It 
was the only spot in the house they could give her; and 
it was, of course, infinitely better than a bed in the dor- 
mitory. Diane was occupied only five hours in the day, 
and had therefore a good deal of time free ; but, instead 
of spending it moping in solitude, she made herself use- 
ful to Mile. Cunégunde, who was always glad of her 
help and company. Mlle. Cunégunde had charge of the 
housekeeping, Mile. Almire of the moral and intellectual 
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department, and Mlle. Zéphirine of the finances and 
general management of the school. 

Diane soon began to find the school life, with its punc- 
tual routine monotonous as the ticking of a clock, miser- 
ably dull. The days were weighted with lead, and there 
were moments when the young spirit chafed, even under 
the external bondage, like a bird beating against the bars of 
its cage. But then, again, she would say to herself, what 
did it matter; they could not imprison her thoughts : 
here was a free land, where she might roam at large, and 
enjoy a liberty that no one could control; her fingers 
might be busy with the brush or the needle, but she 
could always fly away in spirit, and sit with Réné painting 
under the palm-trees, and take courage and comfort in 
the certainty that he loved her, and was waiting and 
counting the days till they met. And yet, cheat her 
heart into hope and patience as she might, the silence 
was hard to bear, and the thought would keep recurring, 
“ Why does he never make a sign?” 

Meantime, things at the Abbaye were in a lamentable 
plight. Nanon, who had for thirty years been an in- 
valuable machine under a guiding head, proved the 
most incompetent of managers when thrown on her own 
resources. She was so absolutely devoid of imagination, 
that she was as capable of solving a problem in mathe- 
matics as of providing a dinner without directions. 
Regularly every morning she challenged Rupert with the 
formula, ‘“‘ And for the dinner, Monsieur?” until he came 
to dread it as a sort of ‘‘Stand and deliver ! ” from a high- 
wayman. His own imagination being about on a par 
with Nanon’s, he never could remember anything at the 
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moment but veal-/ricandeau, escaloppes, calf’s-head, — 
veal in one shape ór another. It was not that he had any 
morbid fondness for veal; but having once ordered veal, 
he never had presence of mind enough to imagine any- 
thing else when Nanon bore down on him. 

At last, Lazare, who, Noémi used to say, never knew 
sugar from salt,— even Lazare protested he could stand it 
no longer. “ We shall turn into a pair of calves, if this 
goes on,” he said one day, as a huge calf’s-head ap- 
peared on the table; “it seems to me we have had 
nothing but veal since Diane left.” 

“ It is awful,” said Rupert, surveying the smoking dish 
with a despair that was really pathetic ; “ but what is to be 
done? Nanon never can propose anything, and I don’t 
know what to order.” l 

“Who would have thought Nanon was such a poor 
manager?” observed Lazare, casting a dejected eye on 
the white head. 

“ Noémi always said she was a fool,” said Rupert. 

“ So she used to say of us,” replied Lazare. 

“ Mayhap she was right there too,” remarked Rupert. 

Altogether they were a miserable pair of men. They 
had lapsed back into the slovenly habits of which Diane 
had in a measure cured them. They lived chiefly in the 
kitchen now. It was less dreary than the big dining- 
room: Nanon was there, clacking in and out with her 
wooden shoes, and the spinning-wheel was there, and 
the high-backed wooden chair in which Noémi used to 
sit, Deborah-like, laying down the law, snubbing and dic- 
tating, and ordering all things wisely and comfortably. 


Their only recreation was going once a week to see 
II 
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Diane. On these occasions they were careful to wash 
their hands and dress themselves in their Sunday clothes, 
in order to please the little one, and do her credit with 
the Demoiselles Gainber. They had a notion that she 
was half starved, and they catechised her on the point with 
a searching directness that was sometimes embarrassing ; 
for the truth was that, though there was food enough, it 
was so untempting that Diane preferred to go hungry, 
rather than partake of the greasy messes set before her ; 
but she was young and strong, and her life was fed by 
a beautiful hope, and so far her health did not suffer. 
These visits from Rupert and Lazare were the red-letter 
days in her week; and it was with no feigned interest 
that she listened to all the news they brought about 
the farm, questioning Rupert from week to week about 
the cattle, and Lazare about the domestic affairs of the 
village. | 

The cold was intense that winter. It was severely 
felt at the Pensionnat, where the house was bare of com- 
forts, and fires small and few. The water froze in the 
crowded dormitory; but in Diane’s attic the very air 
froze. Many a time she lay awake the live-long night, 
too nearly perished to sleep, and she rose to dress by the 
_ light of her tallow candle, her teeth chattering, her feet 
like lumps of ice, and her fingers numb and blue. The 
brothers noticed that she was looking pale and pinched, 
and concluded that she had not enough to eat. 

“ When she comes home for the holidays, at Christ- 
mas, we must feed her up, poor little pet !” said Lazare. 
“Who knows? She may have had enough of the school 
then, and consent to stay with us.” 
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Diane had had “enough of it” already, and her 
courage was taxed to the utmost to bear up through the 
moral isolation and physical suffering and discomfort of 
her position. She helped herself through the dismal 
cold days by reading over her journals, — little books in 
which she used to chronicle the story of her daily life, 
and read to her mother, year after year. How wonder- 
fully sweet and interesting it looked in the retrospect, 
and how bright compared to the present! ‘The care 
and anxiety then were softened by love, and every morrow 
was a golden dawn. Diane read over Réné’s message, 
and looked at his roses, and told herself that the dawn 
was still in store for her. And so the cold winter days 
dragged on. 

Christmas was at hand now, and the little population 
of the school began to count the hours till their departure. 
None of them counted more eagerly than Diane and 
the inmates of the Abbaye. She longed to be with her 
kind friends once more ; but she was thinking also of the 
big pine logs blazing in the wide hearths, the hospitable 
board, the freedom and rest that she had learned to 
value and to long for as the starved robin longs for the 
summer woods. Early one morning, two days before 
Christmas Eve, Diane was beginning to put her books 
and little odds and ends in order, preparatory to pack- 
ing up, when the maid came up to her with a letter. 
It was from Mme. Leduc. The sight of the old lady’s 
. round, carefully formed handwriting did not thrill Diane 
with a flutter of gladness as it once used to do; but 
she was pleased, nevertheless, to have tidings of her, 
and sat down to read the letter with genuine pleasure. 
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The first three pages were filled with detajls of the 
family, the health of its various members, and especially 
of a baby that had recently made its appearance, and 
whose infant precocity was evidently a fruitful source of 
eloquence with the proud grandmother. The letter 
closed with an affectionate inquiry into the state of 
Diane’s health, and then came a postscript: “ What a 
splendid marriage Réné St. Avon is making! A million 
and a half! Iam so glad. He is a nice, good fellow, 
so clever and so handsome ;. he deserves this good for- 
tune. His father is so proud and delighted. Is he 
going to Algiers for the wedding? He did not say so, 
but I fancy he will go.” 

Diane’s eyes gaped with sudden horror. She read 
the postscript again. Then she stood up, and put out 
her hands as if to clutch something, and with a gasp 
fell down insensible. She lay so for half an hour. 
When she came to herself, she was reminded of what 
had happened by seeing the letter lying on the tiled 
floor, close to her hand. She sat up, leaning on her 
hand, and staring at the crumpled paper as if it were a 
live thing that might bite or sting if she touched it. At 
last she took it up and read the words again. “Réné 
going to be married!” she said, speaking to herself. 
“O my God! is it possible?” She would not believe 
it, and yet she knew that it must be true. She kept on 
repeating the same thing over and over, sitting on the 
edge of her bed. Two hours went by. The dinner- 
bell rang at noon, and found her still sitting so, with the 
letter in her hand. She did not want any dinner, but 
the bell went on ringing as if it were determined not to 
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leave off till she answered it; so she rose mechanically, 
and put the letter in her pocket and went down-stairs. 
Her features were white and blue ; she was stiff with cold 
from lying on the bare tiles; she ate nothing; but no 
one noticed this. After dinner, instead of going out to 
the playground, she went back to her little room, shut 
herself in, and walked to and fro, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands, and repeating to herself, “ He is. 
going to marry some one else—not me! Oh, dear 
God ! can it be true?” Her head soon grew dizzy with 
measuring the narrow space, so she sat down on the 
edge of her bed; but the immobility in turn grew un- © 
endurable, and she got up and began walking to and fro 
again. In this way the time passed till it was three 
o’clock, — the hour for the drawing-lesson of the second 
class, — and that bell with its shrill ding-dong came ring- 
ing her down-stairs again. She obeyed it as before, and 
went to the class-room and gave her lesson, feeling all 
the time in a kind of stupor, but driven on by some 
inward force that gave her a power of self-command 
which, looking back upon it, seemed to her like 
something miraculous. She got through the day with- 
out shedding a tear or shirking one of her tasks, and 
went to bed at the usual hour, The next morning she 
was too ill to rise, and before night she was in a high 
fever. The doctor was sent for, but said he could not 
yet say what was the matter; it might be brain fever, 
and it might be typhoid. The sisters were sincerely 
sorry for Diane, but they were above all alarmed for 
themselves. If it proved to be typhoid, the school 
might be seriously injured, as some of the pupils 
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remained for the holidays. The next evening the medi- 
cal man pronounced it to be brain fever, pure and 
simple. ‘This was an immense relief to the sisters, who 
now felt free to let their kindness towards Diane have 
full play. A messenger was sent to the Abbaye, and 
Rupert arrived in haste. The doctor happened to be 
there when he came. 

“Is there any danger, Monsieur?” he inquired with 
that naive faith in the man of science which characterizes 
the reverent unscientific mind. 

“ One never can tell in a case of this kind,” was the 
reply ; “we must hope there will be no complications. 
But the patient must be moved at once to a proper 
room, where there can be a fire and plenty of air.” 

“ Let her be taken to my room,” said Mlle. Cuné- 
gunde. The question arose how she was to be carried 
down. ; 

“I will carry her,” said Rupert. The sisters made 
no demur, but led him up the ladder-like stair that 
conducted to the attics. When Rupert saw the child 
lying on the low camp-bed, with the moonlight stream- 
ing down on her through the frost-silvered pane in the 
slanting roof, his heart was smitten with a pang which 
could not have been sharper had it been inflicted by the 
sense of deliberate guilt. No wonder the poor little 
delicate thing had fallen ill! The wonder was that she 
had held out so long. He stifled a groan, and waited 
till Mlle. Almire said, “ Now, Monsieur ! ” 

Then he advanced towards the bed, and, lifting the 
unconscious Diane in his arms as lightly as if she had 
been an infant, he carried her down the first steep stair 
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and the second broader one, on to Mile. Cunégunde’s 
room, and laid her on the bed softly and tenderly 
as a mother might have done. She had weighed no 
- more than a baby in his strong arms, and yet they 
were trembling as if the burden had strained them to 
the utmost. There was a shaded lamp on the table, 
and by this light he gazed a moment on Diane; she 
was muttering incoherent words, and tossing restlessly 
on her pillow. Rupert turned away, and followed 
Mile. Almire out of the room. “Spare nothing,” he 
said; “have the doctor as many times a day as you 
like ; have in another, if it would help; only cure the 
child.” He rode home in the moonlight with a great 
pain in his heart, and the north blast driving in his teeth 
all the way. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


HE breaking up of school for the holidays left the 
sisters free to devote themselves wholly to Diane. 
The fever was running its course satisfactorily ; there 
were no complications so far, but until the crisis came, 
the doctor could not answer for the result. As the 
critical day drew near, the anxiety of the brothers grew 
intense. They rode in to Norel every day, one in the 
morning, the other in the evening ; but when the twenty- 
first day came, they both spent the night at the inn, in 
order to have the earliest tidings in the morning, for 
the crisis was expected at midnight. ‘They were at the 
school before any one was up except the watcher in the 
sick-room. 

Mile. Cunégunde came herself to open the door to 
them. “She is saved!” was her joyous greeting, as 
she held out a hand to each. 

“God be praised !” exclaimed Lazare with deep hear- 
tiness. Rupert said nothing; he was afraid that if he 
spoke, the words might break into sobs. As they were 
driving home, Lazare said: “ When she is strong enough 
to be moved, we must hire a carriage in the town here, 
and put a couple of strong horses to it, and carry the little 
one quietly to Leval. They are sure to order her change, 
and the sea-air will do her more good than anything.” 
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“ Mayhap,” said Rupert; but Lazare saw he had 
some other plan in his head. Presently Rupert added, 
“We must ask Mile. Cunégunde to come with her. 
She has nursed the child as Noémi might have done, 
I can see, and she must want rest. The gossips can 
hardly find anything to say, if we have herself and her 
schoolmistress to spend a little while with us after this 
illness.” 

Lazare was delighted with this proposal; so the next 
day, when Rupert had received from Mile. Cunégunde 
the report of the night, and been assured that Diane 
was now sure to progress rapidly, he sat with a hand 
on each knee, and his head bowed in a deprecating 
attitude, and after a moment’s hesitation, ‘“ Mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “you all have been as kind as mothers 
‘to our little one, but we think the heaviest share of the 
nursing has fallen on you, and we fancy a little change 
and rest would do you good ; so we hope you will come 
to the Abbaye with her and recruit a bit. It will be 
doing us a kindness, for we are very grateful to you.” 
He held out his hand, and grasped Mile. Cunégunde’s 
as if it had been a spade-handle. Gratitude was beam- 
ing on every feature of his honest face; and, next to 
love, there is nothing that so beautifies a human face as 
gratitude. 

Rupert went away, full of pleasant plans. 

That evening, when Diane had been settled for the 
night, and the sisters were at work round their shaded 
lamp, Zéphirine dropped her sewing, and, leaning on 
her elbow, “I have got a notion in my head about 
Diane,” she said ; “I wonder what you will both think 
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of it. My belief is she will never be fit to resume her 
work here, and she will never find a situation as gov- 
erness ; she is too good-looking.” . 

“What is to become of her, then?” said Mlle. 
Almire. 

“ She ought to be married,” replied Zéphirine ; “she 
wants a husband to take the roughing off her hands and 
give her a home.” 

“Very likely!” assented Mlle. Cunégunde; “ but 
where is she to find one?” 

The elder sister looked from one to the other of them, 
and then, after a pause, “Why should not M. Rupert 
Byasson marry her?” she said. 

“ M. Rupert !” echoed the sisters in chorus. 

“ I don’t believe such an idea ever entered his head,” 
said Mlle. Cunégunde, “and I have seen more of him 
- than you.” 

“I mean to put it into his head,” said Zéphirine ; “he 
is an excellent man, and he is very fond of the child.” 

“ Yes, as a child ; so is M. Lazare. Why not propose 
it to M. Lazare?” said Mile. Almire with a mocking 
laugh. 

“ He is a great deal older than his brother ; ten years, 
I dare say.” | 

“ They are both so much older than Diane that the 
difference is hardly worth talking of. Sister, I don’t 
think your scheme will succeed. Diane is young and 
- beautiful 42nd accomplished ; she has her dreams like 
other girls, and you may be sure neither of those worthy 
men is the object of them.” 

“ Girls who have their bread to earn have no right to 
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have dreams,” said Mlle. Zéphirine with some asperity ; 
“Ishall be much disappointed in Diane if she refuses 
so advantageous an offer, — that is, supposing M. Ru- 
pert makes it; but I think she is too reasonable to do 
that.” 

The next morning, when Rupert called, Mlle. Zéphi- 
rine went down to receive him. She had an excel- 
lent report to give of Diane, whose total recovery was 
now only an affair of time. 

“Thank God!” said Rupert in that reverential tone 
habitual to him in deep feeling; “and, under God, we 
give thanks to you.” 

“We tried to do our duty, Monsieur. And now we 
are greatly concerned respecting Diane’s future. She 
never was really fitted for the life here ; it was too austere 
for her ; it did not suit her ; she was never strong enough 
for it.” 

“I guessed as much,” said Rupert. ‘She never com- 
plained ; she always spoke contentedly and made much 
of your kindness to her; but somehow I thought for a 
long time that she was looking delicate. You see, she 
has been used to being petted, the little thing!” he 
added, intending to apologize for Diane. 

“Yes ; that is just it. She is one of those who want to 
be petted. The life here is too heroic for her,” observed 
Zéphirine. 

“ Ah !” said Rupert, not quite seeing how to inter- 
pret the word. He waited for Mlle. Zéphirine to 
explain ; but as she remained silent, he said, spreading 
out his hands with a gesture expressive of entire good- 
will and utter helplessness, “ There is nothing we are 
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not ready to do for her, only show us how! Would 
it answer if we were to pay you a yearly sum to give 
her little comforts and take her to see the play now and 
then?” : 

Zéphirine shook her head. “That would not do,” 
she said. “She would suspect at once; and besides, 
that is not what she wants. Can you think of nothing 
else, Monsieur? ” l 

Rupert rubbed his chin meditatively. “No? but if 
you can, Mademoiselle, we are ready to do it.” 

“ Why should we not get her married?” said Zé- 
phirine. 

“Ah! Yes; we talked of that with my sister Noémi; ~ 
but there is nobody down here who would suit.” 

“I think I know of some one,” said Zéphirine, fixing 
her sharp black eyes on Rupert. 

He was slowly turning round his soft hat to assist his 
thoughts, while he leaned forward in that attitude of 
attentive hearkening which gave an air of humility to his 
manner, without abating at all from its self-respect and 
simple dignity. "He looked up inquiringly, and said, 
“Ah?” Mlle. Zéphirine fancied the frank, deep-set 
eyes glowed with a sudden hope,—or fear; but he 
dropped them, and waited for her to proceed. 

“Why should not you marry her, Monsieur?” said 
Zéphirine. 

Rupert clutched the rim of his hat with both hands, 
and drew a quick breath. 

“I have thought a great deal about this,” she con- 
tinued, “and I have come to the conclusion that you 
could not do a kinder thing.” 
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“You really mean that? You think that I might — 
venture?” he answered falteringly. ‘ Think of the dis- 
parity between us !” 

“ She is, of course, a child, comparatively ; but she is — 
not a child like many others. Diane is very reasona- 
ble, and she loves the quiet and comfort of home, and 
she loves the old Abbaye, and she is very fond of 
you.” 

“Ah! You think so? Noémi used to say the little 
one was fond of us; but she meant of us all, not of me 
in particular,” he added, looking at Zéphirine as if 
begging her to contradict him. 

“If Mme. Brac had lived longer, she might have 
come to think differently,” replied the match-maker. 
“7 think Diane has a very sincere affection for you, 
Monsieur, and I am convinced you would make her 
very happy if you married her.” 

“If I were twenty years younger, perhaps; but at 
my age! And she is so young, and so ignorant of the 
world. It would be a great risk, would it not?” Again 
he looked to be contradicted. 

“I have no fear on that score. Your happiness 
would run no risk in Diane’s keeping.” 

“Not mine; I was not thinking of mine, but of 
hers ! ” 

“I have no doubt at all but that you would make her 
very happy. She already loves you as a kind friend, 
and she would owe everything to your generosity. 
That would constitute a great claim, with a nature like 
Diane’s.” 

“Ah, but I should not like that; I could not bear 
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that!” said Rupert, putting up his hand with a depre- 
cating gesture ; ‘‘ it is I who would owe her everything ; 
I could not let her take me out of gratitude.” 

“There is nothing that leads so surely to love as 
gratitude, nevertheless,” said Zéphirine. 

“ Nay, nay,” protested Rupert; “I would not have 
her grateful to me; it would not be just; if I thought 
= she could accept me out of gratitude, I would not dare 
to ask her.” 

“ Monsieur, will you trust me to sound . Diane on 
the ‘subject before you speak to her?” said Mlle. 
Zéphirine, who was warming to eagerness as Rupert _ 
went on unconsciously betraying himself; for he was 
very much moved, she saw, although he spoke dis- 
creetly, measuring his words. 

Rupert looked steadily into the crown of his hat, and 
paused before he answered. “I should not like to put 
any pressure on her, not a feather’s weight! She is 
weak now, and it would not be fair to ask the child to 
come to a decision. After awhile, when she is stronger, 
you might try and find out if she would think of it. 
There is nothing I would not do to shield her from 
trouble or suffering. It is little that I have to offer; 
but I would do my very best to make her happy, if 
she could trust herself to me. Only, mark this, Mlle. 
Zéphirine,” he said, lifting his hand, and his voice 
had a ring of emotion deeper even than his words, — 
“not to save my soul would I have the child marry 
me out of gratitude, or let her fancy that I, or any of 
us, have a claim on her. It is we who owe her every- 
thing, and so it must be always.” 
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‘Do not be afraid ; I will not mislead Diane. I will 
merely try indirectly to discover how she would feel 
about it,” said Zéphirine, more and more convinced 
that Diane’s happiness might safely be intrusted to this` 
noble-hearted man. ‘“ But we have first to think of 
getting her well and strong again. ‘The doctor hopes 
that next week she will be able to be moved to the 
Abbaye.” 

“Ah! That is pleasant news ; but,” he added reflec- 
tively, “ do you think that after this hope you have held 
out to me, — do. you think it would be right to take her, 
back to the Abbaye? You see, it might look — I can’t — 
explain exactly; but it might not be quite fair to take 
her back to my own house, and then ask her to marry 
me ; it would be like taking an unfair advantage of the 
little thing.” 

Mile. Zéphirine was melted almost to tenderness 
towards the strong, granite-framed man, thus timid as 
a maiden in presence of his honest love. “ Perhaps 
you are right,” she said. ‘We must arrange something 
else. You might take a lodging for her by the sea, in 
some sheltered place, and one of my sisters might go 
and stay there with her.” 

“That would be a most excellent plan,” said Rupert. 
As he drove home, the cold January day seemed un- 
accountably to have changed to the genial warmth of 
June. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


LODGING was taken at X—, a sunny spot by 
the sea, on the other side of Norel, and Mlle. 
Cunégunde was installed there in charge of Diane. 
As the invalid lay on the sofa in her black dress, 
she looked like an alabaster statue with the light shin- 
ing through it, her great eyes hollowed out to twice 
their usual size, and the lovely curves of her mouth pen- 
cilled in palest pink against the white rose pallor of her - 
complexion. When Rupert saw her for the first time, 
he was shocked by the change. And yet, the pale face 
flushed slightly as Diane, with a cry of pleasure, held out 
her hands to him. 

“Cousin Rupert! How glad I am! If you knew 
how I have been longing to see you both!” 

Rupert laid down an armful of flowers and dainties, 
and took the little wasted hand in his two broad palms, 
and as he bent over her the tenderness in his eyes re- 
minded Diane of her mother. With a sweet, sudden 
impulse, she put up her face to him for a kiss. He 
touched her forehead with his lips, and turned away to 
draw a chair to him, so that Diane did not see how the 
blood rushed to his face and then deserted it as quickly. 
He sat down by her side and began questioning her 
minutely on her health ; how she felt, and ate, and slept. 
Diane found this solicitude wonderfully nice and com- 
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forting. She laid her hand on his great strong one that 
was planted on his knee. 

“Cousin Rupert, do you know that you ate very 
wicked?” she said solemnly. 

“I suppose I am; but what have I been doing sO 
very wicked just now?” 

“ You are trying your very best to spoil me.” 

“Ah! Well, that is bad enough ; but it is no worse 
than ‘Lazare and these demoiselles have been doing, 
‘as jt?” 

“I think you are the worst of all. Oh, if you did 
but know how dreadfully I miss your spoiling !” she said 
with a big sigh like a child, and clasping her hands as 
she looked up at: him. 

“Well, if it is any comfort to you,” said Rupert, “we 
miss you as badly as a couple of oysters miss the water. 
There is not a more miserable pair of men in Picardy 
than we have been since you forsook us. We are half 
starved ; Lazare never washes his hands, that I know of, 
and he wears his hat at table, and we are bigger savages 
than ever. There!” 

“ How delightful!” said Diane with intense satisfac- 
tion. ‘And Tonnerre, has he been showing symptoms 
of hydrophobia?”’ 

“ Not exactly ; but he took your departure very much 
to heart. Lazare swore he grew lean with fretting. Any- 
how, when he heard you were ill, his tail fell and was 
straight for days.” 

“ Dear old Tonnerre! He always appreciated me,” 
said Diane. Then they talked about Nanon and the 
Corporal, and every live thing on the farm. Diane’s 
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heart turned to the two strong men who loved her, and 
she longed to go back to them and be the joy of their 
home, as in Noémi’s time. It seemed very hard that 
she might not go; that this one place in the wide world 
where she was wanted was the only one that was shut 
against her. 

Rupert and Lazare came, turn-about, every day to see 
her after this, and Diane watched for their coming, and 
tried to prolong their stay, and made no attempt to con- 
ceal that their presence was a comfort and a PEpDiDER 
to her. 

“The child is fond of me,” thought Rupert, growing 
sanguine in spite of himself; “she likes to have me to 
take care of her.” 

Yes ; but Diane dreamed of nothing more. She turned — 
to the brothers, — perhaps more especially to Rupert, 
now, — as to the only two human beings who cared for 
her with something warmer than mere kindness. Now 
that she was well again, she was thankful to have been ill. 
This fever had saved her from the discovery that must 
otherwise have inevitably followed. the blow dealt by 
Mme. Leduc’s letter. As it was, the ravages of illness, 
and the prostration it had left behind it, would account 
for everything. But, exhausted as she was by physical ` 
suffering, Diane was ill fitted to fight the battle that had 
yet to be fought with her own heart. For now that she 
had conquered the death of the body, the harder con- 
quest of killing her love, and outliving it, remained to be 
achieved. While she had been hanging between life 
and death, the horrible fact of Réné’s desertion had 
looked like a bad dream ; but with the return of health, 
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it took shape and substance, and became a living reality. . 
Sometimes, when she was alone, she would repeat in a 
whisper to herself, “ Did I dream it, or és he married, — 
married, and therefore dead to me as if he had really 
died and been buried out in Algiers?” She would feel 
for her medal under her dress, and then let it go, remem- 
bering that she had no right to wear it now. She had 
meant to take it off and hide it away in her little attic 
room ; but she had never gone back there since her ill- 
ness, and so she kept the chain still round her neck. 
When she got back to the school, she would return it to 
Réné, to his father’s house. 

Her roses she must burn, —the sweet dead messenger 
of a love that had withered nearly as soon as themselves. 
The thought of this holocaust haunted her like an auto- 
da-fé decreed for a given date by some cruel and in- 
exorable Inquisition. She was to lay her own heart on 
the pyre, and watch it burning till the love she could 
- not kill should be destroyed by fire. And when it was 
consumed, how was she to go on living without it, and 
face life without one single hope? She had once said 
to Tante Brac, “It is one thing to live without love 
before you have known it, and another thing to live 
without it when once you have had it.” Diane had 
known it in its full sweetness, and to survive the loss 
now seemed harder than to die. Nevertheless, she told 
herself the pain should not destroy her, or make her 
a useless drone upon the earth. She would not be done 
to death ‘by the desertion of a man who had cast her 
away like an old glove. She would bind up her wound ; 
and though it might smart and bum for the rest of her 
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life, it should not make her a helpless paralytic, sitting 
by the roadside and crying over herself. She would 
forget him, — she would forget the very name of Réné 
St. Avon. But, somehow, school herself as she might, the 
will would falter, the lids would lift, and the inward 
glance would fasten on the forbidden picture, — the figure 
of a-man in the pride and flower of manhood, whose 
eyes met hers and held them with irresistible fascination, 
whose voice sounded in her ears, drowning the loud 
boom of the waves on the shore and Mlle. Cuné- 
gunde’s kindly chatter. She could not shut them out, 
— those eyes with their penetrating tenderness, that 
voice with its vibrating tones, — yet they must be fled 
from ; they were henceforth sinful and forbidden. The 
only picture on which she might now legitimately dwell 
was the Pensionnat Gainber. And even this was ne 
against her, though she did not know it. 

After the first ten days, Mlle. Zéphirine came in 
person to replace Mile. Cunégunde. One morning, as 
she sat working by the fire, Diane said, “I hope soon 
to be strong enough to resume my work.” 

“I doubt, my dear, that you will ever be able to 
resume it,” observed Zéphirine; “in fact, you never 
were strong enough to bear the régime of school. It was 
too hard for you.” 

Diane felt a slight shock go through her. She was 
silent for a moment, and then she said, “ You think, then, 
that I ought to look for a situation in a family ?”’ 

“That might be better; only I doubt whether any 
family would take you with that face; you should get 
another one ; it is much too pretty.” 
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Diane blushed, which made her still prettier. “A 
cannot help my face,” she said. 

“No; it is your face that ought to help you. A 
woman is always the better for having a pretty one.” 

“s Not always, Mademoiselle. It seems I am the 
worse for it, since it will hinder me from earning my 
bread.” 

“ Well, it has not done you much harm yet. At any 
rate, there is no use in your worrying about it ; just now, 
worry would be very bad for you. Trust to the good 
God, and he will arrange things somehow. It is time 
for you to take your beef-tea; and after that I must 
leave you for a few hours. I promised to go in to 
the school to receive a pupil who arrives to-day.” — 

As soon as she was gone, Diane put away the book 
she had been making a pretence of reading, and went 
and sat by the window. The prospect without was no 
brighter than the one within, —a gray, cold, lonesome 
sea, booming on the beach with the swing of a dull pen- 
dulum, beating on the shore of time ; not a ship to be 
seen; not even the sail of a fishing-boat flecking the 
melancholy horizon. ‘“ ‘Too weak for one place, too pretty 
for another,” muttered Diane with a little scornful in- 
ward laugh ; “ what a pity I can’t jump into the sea and 
get out of everybody’s way! Yet God put me into the 
world ; there ought to be a place for me in it some- 
where.” 

She had always taken for granted that she was pious, 
having from her childhood said her prayers regu- 
larly, and fulfilled her religious duties ; but now, when 
she would gladly have called her piety to her aid, it 
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would not come; she seemed to have no hold on the 
Unseen ; when she cried out, no one answered her, —at 
least, she heard no answer. A sense of desolation and 
despair came over her as she sat looking out over the 
sullen sea, and listening to its mournful dirge, that kept 
on repeating Mile. Zéphirine’s words like a sentence 
of Fate, — “ Too weak, too pretty.” What was to be- 
come of her? Surely, there must be help somewhere ; 
she was God’s creature, after all, and her beauty was his 
gift, and he had not given it to her to be a curse. 
He had made her as she was, he had placed her where 
she was, and he was her Father; his hand must be 
somewhere within reach, his compassion somewhere 
within call. “My God, help me! Ihave no one to 
turn to but Thee !” Diane murmured, speaking audibly, 
as if to some visible Presence ; and at the sound of her 
own voice the long-pent-up tears broke out, and brought 
relief to her overburdened heart. She had been crying 
for some time, when a ring at.the door made her hastily 
dry her eyes ; she took up her book. Presently Rupert 
came in. He saw at a glance that she had been crying, 
but he said nothing; only sat down by her, and took 
her hand, stroking it with cautious tenderness, as if it 
_were a delicate bit of porcelain that might break if 
roughly handled. He made minute inquiries into her 
health, her walks, and her appetite, etc., wondering all 
the while what had made the child cry, but too timid 
to ask. Diane did not suspect the timidity, but she saw 
the tenderness in his eyes, and felt it in the pressure 
of his hand. 

“O Cousin Rupert! I am so unhappy! I wish I 
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had died instead of getting well !” she said impulsively, 
bursting into tears with the passionate abandonment of ` 
a child. ‘Why did they not let me die?” 

“ My little Diane! My own pet! Whatisit? Tell 
me what is amiss,” said Rupert, terribly distressed. 
“ Has anybody been unkind to you? What is it, dear?” 

Diane waited for the sobs to subside a little, and then 
she said: “Oh, no; nobody has been unkind; only I 
ought to have died; there is no room for me anywhere, 
and I can’t earn my living, and nobody wants me. I 
ought to have died!” ‘The sobs that she had been 
keeping down broke out again. 

Rupert was holding her hand; he could not bring 
himself to speak for a moment. At last, lowering his 
voice, as if it might frighten her if he spoke too loud, 
“There is something I have been waiting to say to you, 
Diane,” he said. “Z want you, dear. I want you as I 
want the light and truth of heaven! I want you to come 
home to me and be my wife. I have nothing to offer 
you that is worth your taking ; but if you think you could 
bear with me for a husband, no man ever did more to 
content a woman and make her happy than I will do for 
you! Do you think you could trust yourself to me?” 

Diane was dumb for a moment with surprise. “My 
husband? Cousin Rupert!” she said, looking at him 
with unbashful, undisguised amazement. 

“ My dear, I am not the sort of husband you ought to 
have, I know that,” said Rupert ; “but I love you with 
all my heart. No young man could love you better ; and 
I will be good to you and take care of you, and you will 
be safe with me. It nearly broke my heart to let you go, 
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and to see you earning your bread amongst strangers. 
Come back to me, Diane. Let me work for you, and 
serve you, and take care of you!” 

He had let go her hand as if to leave her free, and 
was bending towards her in an attitude of beseeching 
reverence. Diane did not answer. She was bewildered. 
What summons was this that had come to her? Was it 
an answer to the cry she had just sent up for help? The 
past vanished instantaneously, with its dead loves and 
hopes, and all life narrowed suddenly to the future, — the 
desolate, forlorn future, that she had just been thinking 
of. She was not thinking of it now; she was looking at 
it. She saw it as vividly as when a light suddenly flashes 
out in a dark place and reveals some ugly thing that was 
hidden there ; she saw the loneliness and the suffering, 
and she saw a hand held out to her in the darkness. 
There was no conflict of motive or emotion; she was 
only conscious of the terror and the rescue. Instinc- 
tively she was putting out her hand to clutch the hand 
stretched out to her ; but in the very act of doing so, she 
recoiled. Strange as it may seem, what stood between 


‘her and the warm, safe shelter thus extended to her was - 


not the recollection of the love she had lost, but the fear 
that she had not enough to give in return. This gen- 
erous lover. had a right to something more than mere 
dutiful allegiance at her hand ; there was a depth of ten- 
der and unselfish passion in Rupert’s voice as he told 
her of his love. Was it fair to make a stepping-stone 
of this manly heart, to save her own feet from being 
bruised and lacerated? She wanted to do right, but 
she did not see the way; she wanted some one to tell 
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her which was the right and the wrong of it. Again her 
heart went up in an unspoken prayer for guidance. 
But Rupert was waiting. He saw that she was agitated, 
and he feared he had distressed her. “ My dear,” he 
said, “if I have given you pain, forgive me. Let us 
think no more about it. It was foolish of me; but I 
love you so tenderly that I was fain to do the one thing 
in my power to shelter you. Forgive me, dear; we 
must find some other and better way.” 

“ Cousin Rupert,” said Diane, turning her drowned 
eyes on him, “if I really thought I could make you a 
good wife ; but —I feel I don’t love you enough; not 
as you deserve to be loved in return for all your good- 
ness.” 

“ Nay, child, the least bit of love you gave me would 
be more than I deserve !” said Rupert. And the strong 
man almost shook with the joy of the sudden hope. 

“You deserve a great deal more than I have to give,” 
she went on, speaking less steadily; “and then — 
besides — I ought to tell you ; there was some one else 
who wanted to marry me; some one I knew long ago, 
but he — ” 

“I know all about it, dear,” said Rupert, touched by 
her innocent distress, and the effort it was evidently 
costing her to speak. 

“You know about— him?” Diane looked at Rupert 
with a mounting blush. 

“ Noémi told us ; she thought it right. I know I am 
not the husband you ought to have ; I am old and igno- 
rant, and I can’t talk to you about the clever things you 
like ; but I will try and make your life comfortable and 
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happy, and with God’s help you will not have to regret 
trusting yourself to me.” 

But Diane hardly heard what he was saying. It was 
a shock to her to learn that Noémi had betrayed her. 
secret ; at first, she could hardly believe it. An hour ago 
she would have resented the betrayal with indignant 
pain; but now she blessed Noémi for having spared 
her the pain of a personal confession. There was no 
law or precedent in Diane’s mind that made such a 
confession to Rupert obligatory, it was the instinct of her 
loyal nature alone that prompted it; since she could not 
give him love, she would at least give him entire frank- 
ness and sincerity. She was thankful, however, to find 
that Rupert knew of her love for Réné, and to be spared 
the pain and humiliation of telling how cruelly she had 
been deserted. She was going to speak, when Mlle. 
Zéphirine opened the door and walked in. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Rupert, rising to greet her, “I 
have asked Diane to come home and let me take care of 
her, and I am in hopes that by and by she may consent. 
We must not hurry her; but if she can make up her 
mind that I am not too old and too clumsy — ” 

“ Come, come, Monsieur,” cried Zéphirine, dropping 
an armful of parcels in her eagerness to take his ex- 
tended hand, “ I will not suffer you to say rude things of 
our Diane’s fiancé.” 

It was an unlucky word, for it touched a spring that 
sent memories rushing over Diane with overmastering 
force. She stifled a cry, and dropped into the chair 
from which she had just risen. Following Mlle. Zéphi- 
rine’s startled glance, Rupert looked round, and saw 
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Diane holding her hand to her forehead as if in pain, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

“She is very weak yet, you see,” he said, full of ten- 
der concern for Diane, and never stopping to consider 
whether this sudden emotion had reference to himself, 
and might not be a trifle wounding to his vanity. But, 
in truth, he had no vanity to wound ; his nature was too 
large for so small a vice. 

‘You will take great care of her, Mademoiselle,” he 
said. “I only hope I have not spoken too hastily ; but, 
somehow, it seemed as if I could not help it.” 

He took leave of Diane, simply, as usual; he was 
afraid of seeming too secure, but in his heart he felt 
safe. Diane would not have spoken even that timid 
word of acquiescence if she had not meant to be true to 
it. Rupert in his heart felt sure that he was her france. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


jew went'back to the Pensionnat Gainber, not 

in her little attic, but in Mlle. Cunégunde’s 
room, which was still given up to her. It was the eve 
of her wedding day, and near midnight. She was sit- 
ting alone in her room, looking into the fire ; she had 
been sitting so for a long time, as if waiting for some 
one. She was only waiting for the clock to Strike. 
Something had to be done, which must be done before 


from her neck, and put, away carefully in a sealed box ; 
she had changed her mind about sending them to Réné, — 


must be anxious to forget her ; so the relic of his moth- 
er should wait and be sent back later. But the roses 
and his written message must go now; these must be 
destroyed: and this is what Diane was waiting to do. 
When the hour struck, her wedding day would have 
begun. There were only five minutes to wait. Diane 
got up and pushed the smouldering logs together, and 
made the fire blaze. Then she opened the little box 
that contained her treasure ; the perfume of the roses 
escaped, piercing her heart through her senses with a 
Sweet, sharp pang. Réné’s little love-missive lay on the 
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top of them; she took it out and read it once again, 
and Jaid her lips on the paper, in a long, clinging kiss. 
It was her last taste of the forbidden fruit; she must 
never touch it, never so much as look at it again. 
For one moment all the joy and misery of her lost 
love rushed back on her with the intensity of a sudden 
physical pain. It was almost unbearable. Had women 
often to go through this sort of thing, Diane wondered,— 
to cut into their quivering flesh, and take out their heart 
and burn it with their own hand? She had heard of 
women doing it for money, or for rank, or in a spirit of 
martyrdom, — to save some one they loved from death, 
or worse ; but she was not saving any one, only herself. 
She was obeying some force of Fate which had been 
stronger than her will. And yet it seemed as if in some 
mysterious way the pain purified and ennobled the 
compulsory obedience. She was not balancing all this 
now ; she was considering only the act she was about 
to accomplish. The clock struck, — one, — two, — 
three. Diane knelt down and stretched out her hand 
to the fire, and dropped her offering into the blaze that 
ran up greedily to take it. The rose-leaves were gone 
in an instant; the paper curled itself into a little black 
scroll, and then fell asunder, and melted away in the red, 
hot embers ; when the twelfth stroke sounded, nothing 
remained of the holocaust but a tiny smoke-wreath. 
Diane, crouching before her altar-fire, watched it dis- 
appear. Then she rose up, and said her night prayers, 
and lay down to rest, with that promise of peace in her 
heart which comes with the consciousness of having done 
right and accepted the pain. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


IANE returned to the Abbaye as Rupert’s wife. 
The house, before receiving her as its mistress, 
had undergone a great change. The dreary, uninhabited 
salon had decked itself in bright flowery chintz, with 
curtains draping its deep windows and lofty doors, and 
a mirror crowning its high mantel-piece, and a gilt lustre 
hanging from its raftered ceiling. Diane’s old room had 
also seen a change as complete, but less discordant. 
It now deserved its name of the blue chamber ; modern 
blue furniture and abundant blue draperies diffused 
an azure shadow around, and made a soft, becoming 
background to her own fair beauty. All these and 
many other alterations had been made under Mlle. 
Zéphirine’s guidance, with a view to comfort and con- 
venience, at the cost in some cases of the picturesque. 
But Diane found no fault with the improvements. She 
_ came back to the shelter of the old house, determined 
to find all things good there ; and, in truth, it was easy 
for her to keep this resolution. Her life was now full 
of peace and full of work. 

Rupert worshipped her, and felt that his whole devo- 
tion was a poor return for the happiness she gave him 
in accepting it. He recognized his own inferiority to 
Diane most fully, but this did not abate a tittle of his 
self-respect. Rupert Byasson was not the man to be 
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shy with his wife, or to set her on a pedestal and swing 
the incense-pot at her feet as if she were a goddess. He 
knew she was not a goddess, but a woman, a young and 
beautiful woman, full of sweet household grace and service- 
ableness ; he did not want to put a nimbus round her 
head, but to crown it with the prettiest bonnets to be had. 
He would have bought up all the gauds at Norel if she 
had fancied them ; his only complaint was that she never 
had a “ caprice.” In return for this, Rupert only asked 
for a kindly recognition of his great love, and he was 
entirely satisfied with the childlike affection that Diane 
gave him. She brightened his home, and made him a 
happier man than he had ever thought to be. 

So the days flowed on in placid content, week repeat- 
ing week as punctually as an eight-day clock. Spring 
came, and marshalled its gay procession through the 
land. The hawthorns and lilacs and sweet-brier and 
. flowering chestnuts blossomed and scattered their sweets 
and died. And then it was summer’s turn. The roses 
were blowing ; the young lambs began to feel their feet 
firm under them in the warm grass, and filled the 
meadows with their pathetic bleatings. The kitchen- 
garden at the Abbaye was a picture to look at, — every 
bough bending under a weight of fruit, the walls streaked 
red, yellow, and green with peaches, apricots, plums, and 
beurrés of many names, while the strawberries overflowed 
their borders and came tumbling from under their broad 
leaves on to the gravel walk. It was a bountiful year 
in every respect. The chickens, which were Diane’s 
special responsibility, throve as they had never done in 
the memory of Nanon. 
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Diane had been four months married, when one 
morning, as she was feeding the young broods, Lazare 
came out and, joined her. ‘I want to consult with you 
about something,” he said; “but it is a dead secret. 
Your fête will be on the 20th of August.” 7 

“I have known that secret these nineteen years, ” said 
Diane, without looking up; and she went on dropping 
the grain over the heads of the chickens. 

“ Listen ; Rupert wants to give you a surprise, and I 
promised to find out what you would like. I have an 
idea, and he has one ; but tell me if you have one.” 

“ I have not the ghost of one. What is Rupert’s?”’ 

“ Well, would you like a pearl necklace? ” 

“ Good gracious! What on earth should I do with a 
pearl necklace?” Diane threw back her head, and her 
laugh rang merrily through the yard. “ And what next? 
What is your idea?” 

‘Would you like a picture?” said Lazare, keeping 
step with her as she moved about after the chickens. 

“ What sort of a picture? ” 

“The Virgin in the Lady Chapel. Rupert will get it 
painted for you, if you like that better than a present for 
yourself.” 

“That would cost a great deal of money. He had 
better give a treat to the village in my honor; we will 
have the children in and give them cakes and presents.” 

“« You shall have that too. That is to be my surprise. 
But Rupert must have his.” 

Diane flung another golden shower over the chickens, 
and then she said, “ Whom would you get to paint it? ”- 

“I met the nephew of the mayor at Norel yesterday, 
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and he happened to mention that he had a friend in 
Paris, a very clever painter, who would be delighted to 
come down and do it.” 

“« Did he mention his friend’s name? ” 

“ Lepic, — Martin Lepic. Did you ever hear of him? ” 

“No.” Diane drew a breath of relief. She had for a 
moment almost feared it might be some familiar name, — 
perhaps one of the studio band, or one of their compan- 
ions. “It will cost a great deal of money,” she said; 
“ did you ask how much?” 

“No; but never mindthat. It will be a good way of 
spending it. They are all poor,— those picture-painters. 
Then it is settled that you would like that best? I will 
ride in to Norel, and arrange about it at once. There 
is no time to lose.” 

After this conversation a certain oddness became 
noticeable in the demeanor of the brothers. One morn- 
ing, Tonnerre having announced the postman, Rupert 
hurried out to intercept him, took a letter from him, 
smuggled it up the sleeve of his blouse, and came back 
to the kitchen and telegraphed to Lazare, who followed 
him out to the garden, where the two stood conferring 
like a pair of conspirators. Presently Rupert came in 
beaming all over, and stroked Diane’s head, and asked 
her, as he was in the habit of doing several times every 
day, “ Art thou content, mignonne?” He was in great 
spirits that evening, in his own quiet way. Diane, who 
looked at him with the awakened eyes of affection, 
could see the mirth bubbling out from his remote, deep- 
set eyes, and trickling from the corners of his mouth, 
and expanding the strong chin into an unctuous smile. 

13 
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He came and stood before her with his hands behind - 
his back, and put his pet question, “ Zs-tu contente, mig- 
nonne ?” for the tenth time that day; and when Diane 
looked up from her work and answered as usual with 
a smiling, “ Ouz, très contente /” he shook his head and 
said, as if speaking to himself, “ But I want to make thee 
still more content.” 

She was content enough already; content to forego 
happiness in its richest sense, and to accept thankfully 
the safe, disenchanted lot that had fallen to her. Look 
at her now as she walks the cliffs in the sweet June sun- 
shine. Her step has the firm, elastic tread of one 
whose path lies in safe green pastures, well sheltered 
from the storm. It was a lovely summer’s afternoon. 
The tide was out, and the sands shone golden in the 
sunlight ; ships were anchored far off on the purple sea- 
line, and fishing-boats were slowly flapping their white 
wings against the sky ; near at hand, children with skirts 
and pantaloons high-kilted were shrimping in pools be- 
tween the rocks that rang with their laughter and shrill 
cries of triumph when a big prey was caught. Diane’s 
heart was attuned tothe gladness and peace of the scene. 
The light zephyr that came fluttering from the sea stirred 
the soft rings on her forehead, while the heat and the 
walking brightened the delicate pink in her cheeks to a 
glow that lent heraradiant look of health. Turning back, - 
she descried the tall, broad-shouldered figure of a man 
breasting the wheat-fields behind the Abbaye. He 
. paused midway in the yellow wave that surged round 
him like a tide at the full, surveying it from under his 
broad-brimmed hat with that placid satisfaction that 
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fills the farmer’s heart when he beholds the grain taking 
a deeper gold under the vibrating sun. 

Diane’s beautiful face caught a softer light as her glance 
rested on him. “ What a kind, good man he is, and how 
dearly he loves me !” she murmured ; and her heart felt 
full of grateful happiness as she walked homewards. 

Glad faces met her at every step; children left their 
play to run to her; wee toddling things flung their arms 
about her knees, crowing for kisses and sweetmeats, and 
kicking out lustily when a mother came hurrying with 
apologies from the wash-tub. Diane held on her way 
through these impediments, and reached the Abbaye 
gate in safety. She was sauntering up the lime walk, 
when Nanon’s cracked voice made itself heard droning 
out a cantigue to the tune of an old dirge that rose to a 
high note at the end of every bar with a fine quavering 
. effect. Nanon’s cantigues were not among the blessings 
that Diane gave thanks for; and just now the sound of 
her voice jarred most discordantly with the silent music 
of the sunbeams and the shadows playing hide-and-seek 
under the trees. She sat down in the lime walk, intending 
to remain there till the cantique came to an end, when 
Lazare passed the gate. 

“ Are you inclined for a walk?” he called out. 

“ No; I have just come from one. Where are you 
going? You might as well come and make some music 
forme. This lovely afternoon would inspire you, and I 
want to get Nanon’s caterwauling out of my ears. Come 
and compose a song of praise to the sunshine.” 

Docile as a dog to her bidding, Lazare said, ‘ Go in 
and wait while I catch an urchin to blow for me.” 
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She had not long to wait before Lazare and the cap- 
tured urchin went up to the organ-loft ; and presently 
the music came streaming down on her. Drawing his 
inspiration from her command, Lazare struck up an 
impromptu of riotous merriment, bright as the dancing 
sunbeams; brilliant chords introduced a sprightly melody, 
and then bell-like notes and trills interrupted and rang it 
in again. Diane’s spirit rose in unison with the joyous 
improvisation ; she felt as if she must sing out loud to 
accompany it, when Lazare, as if seized with sudden 
compunction, broke off from these jubilant strains, and, 
dropping into a minor key, began a recitative that came 
with strange pathos after the gay carillon. The voice of 
gladness and triumph was changed to one of anguish 
and tender supplication, — the cry of one in pain, begging 
for pity or redemption, plaintive, passionate, protesting. 
Responsive as a harp, Diane’s mood changed with the 
changing harmonies. She had never heard Lazare so 
lyrical. He was soaring in a region where all things 
pure and high and terrible were meeting and harmo- 
nizing. As the music rose in lamentation, or fell in 
tones of trembling fear, it seemed as if the dead who 
slept under the battered tombstones had waked up and 
were lifting their voices in warning or denunciation. 
Against whom? Against what? Were they bidding 
Diane beware of some unknown peril sleeping within 
herself, or of some enemy lurking in the shadows 
‘round her life? | 

In the midst of the strange inward trouble that his 
powerful improvisation was causing her, Diane paused 
to ask herself where Lazare had learned the secret of 
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this prophetic language. Was it a mere mechanical gift 

by which he drew the music out of the instrument, as 

the bellows blew the air into its wooden lungs, or was it 

the divine afflatus of a soul that had learned in the fiery 

crucible of pain the mysteries it was struggling to utter? 

- % He who has not suffered, what does he know?” cried 
the singer of Israel. 

The music ceased. Lazare came down from the 
organ-loft and went out, and Diane was alone in the 
church. Out of doors the sun was still burning in the 
low western sky; but here it was almost dark, and 
Diane, wrought to visionary flights of imagination, looked 
furtively toward the dark, deserted aisles, as if expecting 
to see some phantom advance out of the gloom and 
translate. to her the mysterious warning of the music. 
Ghost-stories that had terrified her childhood crowded 
in on her memory, and, assailing her excited imagination, 
made her heart beat with a sense of the supernatural. 
She crossed herself, and was about to rush away into 

the daylight, when the sound of footfalls, soft but distinct, 
reverberated through the silence and arrested her flight ; 
she stood and held her breath. Was she going to see 
a ghost risen in its shroud from one of the tombs? The 
footfalls drew nearer; presently the outline, not of a 
sheeted ghost, but of a man’s figure attired in ordinary 
mortal gear,-became visible in the dim shadows. Re- 
membering M. Lepic, who was to prepare the “ surprise,” 
Diane breathed again, and could have laughed as it 
occurred to her that he was certain to give her no sur- 
prise equal to this one. She waited till he had reached 
the end of the church, and the inner door had opened 
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and swung back again; then, with her heart still ina 
flutter, she hurried down the nave, and passed out into 
the porch. The outer door of the church stood wide 
open, and the evening light streamed in and fell full 
upon the figure of the man who had so frightened her. 
It was not M. Lepic; it was Réné St. Avon. 

They stood face to face for one moment without speak- 
ing; then Diane broke the silence. ‘What have you 
come here for?” she asked. And her agitation of a 
moment ago was as nothing compared to the tumult of 
emotion that possessed her now. | 

“ I came to see you,” replied Réné; “ it was only an 
hour ago that I learned what a bootless errand it was, -` 
and that you were married.” 

“Even if I had not been, you had no right to come 
here ; there is a barrier on your side that should have 
kept you away.” 

“ That barrier no longer exists ;’’ replied Réné in a 
cold, level voice. 

“Oh!” Diane felt the porch, the sky, the whole 
world, wheel round her. ‘Your wife is dead? ” 

“ My wife? Good heavens! what do you mean? 
You thought I had got a wife?” 

“ They told me you were married — out in Algiers — 
to an heiress.” 

“ Who told you so? ” 

“Mme. Leduc.” 

“ Mme. Leduc told you that, and you believed it? You 
set an old woman’s gossip against your trust in me, in 
my love and my plighted faith! Diane— Diane!” All 
the tenderness and passion that his nature was capa- 
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ble of, all the bitter reproaches of his love misjudged 
and wronged, found expression in that utterance of her 
name. f 
Diane fell back, and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port. “O my God! Then it was not true—” 

A dreadful silence followed, — a silence loud with un- 
spoken words on both sides. Cruel taunts burned on 
Réné’s lips; but they were arrested by those great eyes 
fixed on him with a look of despair that made reproach 
impossible. 

“ Why did you never write?” said Diane. 

“ Because I gave my word to my father that I would 
not. I thought he told you. I was to wait for two 
years without holding any communication with you, and 
at the end of that time, if I had made my way as an 
artist, and we were faithful to each other, he was to give 
his consent. It is true, he tried to persuade me into 
marrying a rich colonist’s daughter ; but he found it was 
useless, and he gave up the scheme. I painted a picture 
and sent it home, and it proved a success and made a 
name forme. I thought you would have heard and been 
glad. I thought you were waiting. Then I painted 
another picture, and just as it was finished I fell ill of the 
fever and came near dying. I should have died, but for 
the thought of you; that kept me alive, and helped me 
to recover. I came home with my picture, and arrived 
in time to assist at my father’s death-bed.” 

“He is dead!” exclaimed Diane, in an awe-struck 
whisper. 

“I did not write to you,” pursued Réné, “ because 
I wanted to come. There was some delay, and then I 
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met Lepic, and he told me about his engagement to 
paint this picture. I induced him to let me have it to 
do in his place. I had heard nothing of the family here ; 
I asked no questions. It was only from the Curé just 
now that I heard why M. Byasson wanted the picture 
painted, and whom he had married. I ought to con- 
gratulate you, I suppose. Your husband, I understand, 
is a highly respectable millionnaire.”’ 

“O, Réné!” The old name escaped from her in- 
voluntarily ; it sounded so bitter-sweet upon her lips, that 
it at once maddened and disarmed him. He could not 
help but pity her. If he had not been smarting under 
the immediate discovery of his own grievous loss and 
wrong, he would have pitied her entirely ; as it was, he 
pitied himself most. She had made herself comfortable 
in a loveless marriage with a man old enough to be her 
father, but she had blighted his life. 

“You think me cruel,” he said, with a light laugh, 
“ but own I have some reason to complain.” 

“So had I,” said Diane, stung to self-defence. “I 
am not to blame, as you think. Your father told me 
nothing about any conditional engagement ; he led me 
to believe that all was at an end between us. I had only 
that little word from you when I was coming away, to 
cling to. And then you left me without a word or a 
sign.” 

“May God forgive him!” muttered Réné, in a low: 
voice ; and his face was convulsed with the conflict of 
emotion. 

“ My cousin, Mme. Brac, died,” Diane went on, “ and 
I left the Abbaye and went to teach in a school. I suf- 
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fered dreadfully ; I did not mind that, while I had the 
future with you to look to; but Mme. Leduc wrote to 
me that you were going to be married, and then I fell ill, 
and was very near dying. I tried to die, but I could 
not; I recovered, and they said my health was broken, 
and that I should never be able to teach again. I was 
helpless and homeless in the world. Then it was that a 
kind, good man, whom I respected and was grateful to, 
came and offered me the shelter of his home. I had no 
one else to turn to. I accepted it. I married him, and 
now I have nothing more to say. Perhaps I ought not 
to have said so much ; but I wanted you not to blame me 
more than I deserve. If you suffered, I, too, suffered.” 

“ Yes,” said Réné with a sudden fierceness in his tone ; 
“ but the suffering is over for you, while it is only begun 
for me. Would to God I had stayed in Africa, and 
never seen you again!” 

“It might have been better,” said Diane, steadying 
her voice to speak coldly ; “ but as we have met, we need 
not part in anger. Try to forgive me, and forget me. 
I forgive you from my heart!” | 

He was standing between her and the doorway; she 
moved, as if to pass out. 

Réné, who knew every inflexion of her voice, was not 
deceived by its studied coldness or the proud reserve of 
her manner; he saw that she was shaken to her heart’s 
centre. “No, we need not part in anger,” he said in a 
softened tone; “if you must dismiss me, let it be in 
kindness. We were brother and sister once.” 

Diane burst into tears. Réné remembered that when 
he had last parted from her she was in tears also ; but it 
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was not he who had caused her to shed them, and he 
had taken her to his heart, and kissed them from her 
cheeks unrebuked. 

“ Are you going back to Africa?” she said, recovering 
herself, and making a strong effort to seem only kindly 
interested. 

“ Perhaps. I don’t know. What does it matter?” he 
said recklessly. 

Diane remained silent a moment before venturing to 
speak again. But she felt she must go; that it was not 
loyal or safe to prolong this trial further. “Wherever 
you go, God bless you,” she said, and her voice broke. 
She held out her hand; Réné took it in both of his, 
and raised it to his lips, and held them to it for a mo- 
ment before he let it drop. Then he stood aside, and 
Diane passed out. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


IANE went into the Abbaye and straight up to 

her room. Every pulse in her was throbbing 
wildly. Since, eighteen months ago, she had first en- 
tered this room, then cold and faded in its prim bare- 
ness, now beautiful with blue draperies, and flowers, and 
luxurious couches, there had been scarcely one hour of — 
the day, until her marriage, that she had not dreamt of 
this meeting with Réné, arranging it under every variety 
of chance and circumstance, until it had seemed impos- 
sible that, come how it might, it could ever take her by 
surprise. And now it had come, and had left her in a 
tumult of pain, her whole being shaken to pieces. She 
felt like a wild, free creature who had been caught in a 
trap from which escape was impossible. She was not 
conscious of regretting her present lot, or rebelling 
against it; she was only conscious of a sort of hopeless, 
bewildering misery, of having made an irreparable mis- 
take, and of having done Réné St. Avon an irrepara- 
ble wrong. It was only eighteen months since they had 
parted affianced lovers, and now he met her a married 
. woman, — “‘ married to a respectable millionnaire.” The 
taunt was cruel, but Diane felt she had no right to resent 
it; she deserved anything he could say to her; the fault 
was all hers. The want of trust, the unfaithfulness, had 
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been on her side. And what was going to happen now? 
Would he go back to Africa, or would he settle in Paris, 
or—this, too, was possible— would he remain here 
under pretence of doing this picture? In this case, she 
was liable to meet him again; and if so, how would 
Rupert feel about it? How Diane blessed Noémi for 
having told him of her girlish romance! The only drop 
of comfort in it all was that Rupert knew. There had 
been no disloyal secrecy on her side. But she would have 
to meet him presently, and she shrank from it.. The pretty 
clock on the mantel-piece would soon strike eight ; sup- 
per would be ready in a few minutes, and she would 
have to go down and sit opposite her husband and be 
just the same as if nothing had happened, — as if no 
cyclone had swept across her path, changing the face of 
life to her. Diane crossed the room rapidly, and stood 
before her mirror, and adjusted her hair and her dress 
carefully, and then went to the window to breathe more 
freely while she waited for the supper-hour to call her 
down-stairs. As she stood there, Rupert’s voice, speak- 
ing to some one, came up to her from the flowering 
porch. 

“ Nonsense,” he was saying; ‘we are homely folk, 
and have none of your fine Paris ways. Mme. Byasson 
will never mind your dress. Diane!” he called out 
from the foot of the stairs. 

“I am coming,” she answered. Who could Rupert 
be talking to? Could it by possibility be Réné? She 
came slowly down the stairs, hardly knowing whither she 
was going, but conscious that she was about to face some 
terrible ordeal. 
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“ My child,” said Rupert, when he caught sight of her 
light summer dress sweeping the dark oaken steps, “ here 
is an old friend whom you will be right glad to see, 
although he comes with sad news. We had not heard 
of the illness of your father’s old friend, M. St. Avon, 
and now Monsieur brings tidings of his death.” 

The evening light did not penetrate to the far end of 
the sombre hall where Diane stood while Réné St. Avon 
advanced to pay his respects to her ; even if it had, the 
sudden shock of this announcement might reasonably 
have accounted for her pallor and her visible emotion. 
Réné met her with the graceful self-possession of a man 
of the world,.and by his manner put her at ease as far as 
possible. He stood speaking to her, excusing himself 
for his travelling-gear, while Rupert took off his blouse, 
-and shook himself into a coat in a remote corner of the 
hall, where this makeshift of dressing for dinner was 
performed every evening by the brothers. 

“I have been telling Monsieur,” said Rupert, “that 
we have barbarized you, my dear ; but we are good sort . 
of savages.”’ 

“ In that case I shall feel quite at home,” said Réné, 
following Diane as she led the way into the supper-room. 
“I have been living amongst savages for some time 
past.” 

“Ah! And I dare say you found them very good fel- 
lows?” said Lazare. With that sensitive instinct which 
seemed a part of his primitive, artistic nature, Lazare 
saw that Diane was agitated, thinking, doubtless, of her 
mother, poor child; so he proceeded at once to draw 
away attention from her, and keep their guest engaged 
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in conversation. It was easy to do this with Réné, who 
had plenty to say about most things, and in answer to 
Lazare’s questions gave an interesting account of his 
African experiences, telling anecdotes of Arab life and 
his raids into the desert, describing the scenery, the 
resources and characteristics of the country with a spirit 
and vividness that fascinated both the brothers, while his 
handsome face and manly bearing, his air of courage and 
breeding, added in no small degree to the charm of his 
narrative. Rupert thought there was something of the 
lion about the young painter, and doubted not but that 
he had killed many a one in the wilds of Africa, though 
he was too modest to boast of his exploits. The shade 
of melancholy visible on Réné’s countenance, contrasting 
with this surface gayety, lent another and deeper interest 
to him in the eyes of his kind hosts. He had returned 
to find his father dying, and he was now alone in th 
world. 
Diane took little or no part in the conversation ; but 
her trouble had subsided, at least outwardly, under the 
quiet ease and perfect tact of Réné’s manner. He 
seldom addressed her directly, and when he did, it was 
with a mixture of deference and friendliness that com- 
bined the chivalrous tone of a gentleman with the famil- 
iarity of an old friend. Supper lasted longer than usual, 
owing to Réné’s brilliant talk. Towards the end of it 
Rupert said, “ I hope the change down here will do you 
good, Monsieur ; but when you have painted the Curé’s 
cow, you must come and paint some of ours. We have 
some short-horns that would look well in a picture.” 
This was by way of being a clever blind to Diane. 
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“You are very kind,” said Réné ; “but the fact is, 
I fear I shall not be able to finish even the Curé’s cow. 
I found a telegram at the station when I arrived this 
morning, saying I was wanted back in Paris on business. 
I shall know to-morrow whether it is absolutely necessary 
for me to return immediately.” 

“ Oh, this is bad news!” said Rupert, thrown off his 
_ guard ; and then, remembering himself, he added, “ M. le 
Curé will be disappointed ; he reckoned on keeping you 
a month with him.” 

“Tt is a disappointment to me, too,” said Réné. 

No more was said on the subject. When they rose 
from table, Rupert proposed that they should take a turn 
in the garden. Diane said she preferred staying indoors ; 
so she went into the saon, and sat down to her tapestry 
by a shaded lamp near one of the wide-open summer 
windows. But Réné’s presence followed her here. The 
fragrance of his cigar, which made itself felt amidst the 
coarser fumes of the farmers’ pipes, came wafted in to 
her on the cool evening air, evoking memories of the 
past with that subtle, penetrating power which belongs 
to perfume. ‘That past, that she had thought laid for- 
ever, was coiling round her with the scent of Réné’s 
Havana. How often had she lighted it for him when 
he was going home of an evening fram the Rue Pigale ! 
It brought back those happy mornings when he had sat 
close to her easel, and, bending over it, whispered en- 
couragement and praise in spite of her mother’s antago- 
nistic incredulity. The smell of the tobacco was horrible 
to-night, and Rupert had never appeared so rustic and 
unpolished as viewed through the smoke-clouds that 
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came floating in from the dewy garden. And yet there 
was something that touched her heart in the very sim- 
plicity of her husband, thus fearlessly challenging com- 
parison with this handsome, accomplished gentleman, 
An impulse of loyalty towards Rupert prompted her to 
rise instantly and go up to her room, so as to avoid 
meeting Réné again. 

They stayed out late. Their voices reached Diane 
from the garden, and when Réné was taking leave she 
heard Rupert saying, “ Nay, nay, you must arrange it 
somehow. And then you will drop in of an evening 
like this ; your knife and fork will always be laid, and 
we shall always be wanting to have you. Diane was a 
little upset tonight ; she was very fond of Monsieur your 
father ; but tomorrow it will have passed away, and she 
will enjoy talking over old times and old friends with 
you.” 

Good heavens! What could Rupert mean; urging 
Réné to become a constant guest at the house and talk 
with her over old times! Did he really know what the 
old times between them meant? It was hardly possible 
to believe that he did ; and yet he had assured her that 
Noémi had told him “all about it.” The truth was, 
Noémi had told him all about Paul Borel’s offer and 
Diane’s refusal of it; Rupert had highly disapproved of 
Diane’s conduct on that occasion, but when the time 
came for him to profit by her unreasonableness he was 
not inclined to blame her, and had refused to listen to 
the shy confession and excuses that he fancied she was 
going to make. l 

Without being able to form even a guess as to the 
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precise misconception in Rupert’s mind, Diane now felt 
convinced there was a misunderstanding of some sort 
as concerned Réné, and she lay awake that night think- 
ing how she was to set it right. The end of her reflec- 
tions was that she determined, if Réné decided on 
remaining, to speak to him and appeal to his honor, in 
which she trusted as she did in her own soul. 

Next morning Rupert noticed that she had a tired, 
wan look, and, laying his hand on her head, he said, 
eyeing her fondly, “ You were grieved to hear of the 
death of your father’s old friend, ma mie; but it will be 
nice for you to have M. Réné here for a little while ; he 
will come in and talk over old times with you. It is 
dull ‘for you, never having any young folks to talk 
with.” 

“I do not find it dull,” said Diane, “and I don’t 
want young folks to talk to. I want nothing but what 
I have. Indeed, I don’t, Rupert.” 

It was the first time she had ever called him Rupert. 
He took her face between his broad palms and kissed 
her forehead, and Diane let her head drop on his 
shoulder, nestling to him like a bird. 

“Thou art content then, ma mie?” he said, fondling 
her. | 

“Yes; I am content. Why do you keep on asking 
me that, as if you did not believe it? ” 

“ I do believe it, but I like to hear thee repeat it,” said 
Rupert. ; 

For the next two days Réné did not appear, and 
nothing was said of his coming in. Lazare told Diane 
privately that he had gone to Norel, where he was super- 
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intending scaffolding that he had ordered. She con- 
cluded that he meant to put things in train, and then 
make good the story of his being called to Paris, and 
send M. Lepic down to do the work. She was thank- 
ful to Réné for thus putting an end to the difficulty with- 
out compelling her to any painful interference. 

It was the afternoon of the third day, and he had not 
shown himself at the Abbaye. The day had been sul- 
try, but now the sun was in the west, and the tide com- 
ing in. Diane took her hat, intending to’ go down to 
the beach where the breeze was freshening. She went 
round by the road under the cliffs, and was walking 
quietly by the sea, where she seldom met anybody, 
when presently a step crunching the pebbles behind her 
made her turn round, and she saw Réné St. Avon. 

“I saw you from the cliffs,” he said, “I want to 
speak to you.” 

Diane turned, tacitly acquiescing, and they went on 
together. 

“ Do you object to my remaining to do this work?” 
Réné began, coming abruptly to the point. 

“ I should not think you needed to ask that,” replied 
Diane. 

“ For obvious reasons it were no doubt better that I 
went away, or that I had never come ; but as I have 
come, there may be some reason for my staying. If 
my presence here were likely to cause you any pain, 
or trouble your peace of mind in the slightest degree, 
that would be a reason for my leaving instantly ; but I 
have no anxiety on that score, — happily.” (There was 
a touch of sarcasm in his tone as he said this.) “Iam 
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therefore free to look at the matter from a personal 
point of view. I have been hit pretty hard lately. I 


= am in the sort of mood when a man can’t answer for 


what he may do next, and I shrink from going back just 
now to Paris, for there is nothing for me to do there but 
to go to the devil.” 

“ You will never do that,” said Diane quickly. 

“ I am quite as likely to do it as any other man.” 

“ No, you are not. Your fibre is too fine, your nature 
is too noble, to permit of your seeking refuge in pursuits 
unworthy of you.” She spoke with a sort of defiant 
scorn, as if protesting against this insult to her ideal. 

“ No nature is proof against the devil’s driving; ” 
said Réné ; but the fine fibre in him was stirred by that 
touch ; “ better men than I have taken to drink and 
gambling to drown misery.” Then, with a sudden 
vehemence, “ Do you care one of those pebbles what 
becomes of me, or whether I go to the devil, or not?” 
he said, flinging out astone with the point of his boot. 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Diane. 

“Then, if you do, let me stay on, and finish this pic- 
ture! All I ask is to stay here out of the Devil’s way ; 
I want to’ recover myself, and to remain a man, and 
then begin life anew. Help me to do this. Let me 
stay here to do this work.” 

“ I don’t believe that would help you as you think. 
You want to forget; you would forget more easily by 
going away.” 

“You are wrong ; I don’t want to forget ; what I want 
is to forgive ; if I wanted to forget, Paris would be the | 
place for me ; there are plenty of helps there for drown- 
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ing trouble! I want to forgive ; to become reconciled 
to God and man, to my own life. I am more likely to 
do this here in this quiet place, within reach of your 
influence. Don’t be frightened. I did not mean to 
intrude myself upon you. I have not turned scoundrel. 
Do you think me capable of sacrificing your peace to 
my own selfishness? of deliberately planning to bring 
trouble into your life? Are you afraid of me?” 

“ God forbid !” said Diane with an involuntary start. 

“Then, let me stay. I promise not to intrude indis- 
creetly upon you. I will never try to see you except in 
your husband’s presence. Let me remain and paint 
this Madonna. Who knows? I may be dead before it 
is finished, or I may be cured. Men live down this 
sort of thing, they say; why should not I? Help me 
to live it down, Diane! We used to pray for each 
other when we were little. Pray for me now. I used 
to call you my little Auge Gardien; do you remember? 
Be my guardian angel again. Your mother taught me 
to say my prayers, she was the only mother I ever knew, 
and I loved her like a son.: If she could speak now, I 
believe in my heart she would bid you let me stay.” ~ 

Diane did not answer, but Réné felt, rather than saw, 
that she was shaken. Was it right of her, she was asking 
herself, to drive him back to the great city where perils 
lay in wait for him that her pure thoughts shrank from 
even guessing at? It was by her act at least, if not alto- 
gether by her fault, that he was thus wretched and des- 
perate, and it was her duty to think of him as well as 
of herself, and not to sacrifice him entirely to her own 
peace and safety. True, we are warned that those who 
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seek the danger shall perish therein; but she had not 
sought it, and trials that are not of our seeking are 
mostly of God’s sending. Diane was looking out at the 
sea, where a little boat, with its sails set, was making 
-straight into the sky. If she could but send a messenger 
in to her mother and ask her for counsel! Réné’s invo- 
cation of that name had stirred the tenderest chords of 
her heart, and these were drawing her gently, but impe- 
riously, step by step, to surrender. 

“ God help me!” she murmured, as if speaking to 
herself, “I want to do right; but I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid? Of me?” said Réné in a wounded tone. 

Diane shook her head in slow dissent. 

“ So long as we are afraid, there is nothing to fear,” 
said Réné. One swift triumphant glance told that he 
had conquered. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ENE devoted himself diligently to his work 
through the long summer days. Diane, mean- 
while, was supposed to believe that he was busy painting 
the Curé’s cow. Rupert, in his anxiety to keep the truth 
from her, kept proposing various precautions, one sillier 
than another. At last he suggested taking the whole 
village into the secret, upon which the Curé cried, “ And 
the women !” 

“ Let things alone,” said ‘Lazare ; ; “I tell yon: it is 
sure to be a grand surprise.” 

Réné, on his side, was loyally keeping his promise to 
Diane. He never encroached upon her privacy, or at- 
tempted to meet her alone, either at home or in her 
walks. It was not possible always to resist Rupert’s 
hospitality without giving rise to the suspicion that he 
had some motive in doing so, so he joined them often 
at the evening meal. Sometimes it was Lazare who cap- 
tured the young painter before he left the Lady Chapel, 
and brought him to the Abbaye. If Diane was watering 
her flowers, Réné would offer to help, rolling the water 
barrel along and filling the watering-pot with which she 
réfreshed the thirsty flower-beds. They were settling 
down quite naturally into the old brother-and-sister rela- 
tion, and Réné never by word or look intimated that 
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he was not perfectly satisfied with this. He never 
alluded to his present occupation, and Diane asked no 
questions ; her reticence was prompted partly by an 
amiable desire to let Rupert’s scheme be as much ofa 
surprise as was possible under the circumstances, and 
partly by her wish to avoid placing herself on the footing 
of a secret understanding with Réné. In this reserve she 
was actuated solely by a feeling of loyalty toward Ru- 
pert. She had no fear either of herself or of Réné. 
The old trust in him had come back strong as ever. 
He was again the Réné of her childhood, the friend who 
had fought her battles, and done her sums, and painted 
her pictures, and been her brother and her champion 
always. 

It was very delightful to have him drop in, in this way, 
just as he used to do in the Rue Pigale, and spend the | 
evening in animated talk about the things they both 
understood and loved, disagreeing and sympathizing as 
of old. Réné had grown in many ways, but in others 
he was as much a boy as ever. His dreams of art were 
as high-flown and ambitious as in the days when Diane 
was their confidante, and the only one who believed in 
them. They generally sat out on the lawn, all four to- 
gether, after supper, and on these occasions, Rupert was 
always an attentive listener. Now and then, when the con- 
versation, was getting beyond him, he would remove his 
pipe so as to give a more undivided attention, and, leaning 
forward with his arms on his knees, would, in a dep- 
recating manner, ask a question to enable him to follow 
the talk; but, as a rule, he confined himself to the 
role of a discreet listener, remarking afterwards to La- 
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zare, “It is wonderful to hear the little one. She 
amazes me sometimes !” 

As the day of the /ée approached, other preparations, 
besides the surprise in the Lady Chapel, were set on foot. 
The village had been let into that great secret, and, in 
spite of the Curé’s cynical incredulity, not one of the 
female chatterboxes had betrayed it to Diane by so 
much as a look. The juvenile population were less cau- 
tious, it is true, and the behavior of the little boys and 
girls was daily becoming too peculiar not to awake sus- 
picion. When they met Madame in the neighborhood 
of the church, they grew abnormally excited, sometimes 
hopping on one leg, and then spinning wildly round on 
the other ; or else, as if suddenly seized with St. Vitus’s 
dance, they would twist their fingers into tight knots and 
their faces into comic masks, and then suddenly explode 
like air-balloons, and take to their heels with unseemly 
shouts of laughter ; but Diane remained blind and dumb 
to these singular manifestations. Neither did she appear 
to notice that high flagstaffs were cropping up in 
various places, and that things generally were assuming a 
disturbed aspect. 

At last the great day came. It rose on as fair a pic- 
ture as ever gladdened a painter’s eye. It was one of 
those glorious days in August when everything seems to 
shine and glow; the rocks, the roads, the cottages, all 
seemed a part of the blazing sunlight. The orchards 
were in full splendor; the teeming fields shone with 
every shade of gold, from pale lemon to deep orange ; 
the sky was cloudless, and the sea so calm that it re- 
flected back the sky like a blue mirror. At an early 
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hour the big bell began to swing high up in the gray 
church tower, and the village in gala dress hastened to 
answer the call. Rupert, in a brand-new suit, stood 
fidgeting in the hall, impatient for Diane to appear. She 
came at last, gliding down the stairs in a cloud of white 
muslin, with a scarf thrown round her as blue as a 
strip of sky. He greeted her with a kiss that sounded 
like a pistol-shot, while the twinkle in his eye might 
have passed for the flash. E 

“Thou art going to be well content today !” he said. 

“ What mischief have you been plotting? ” said Diane, 
taking his caress with childlike grace, and they went out 
with Lazare and entered the church, where the whole 
population were assembled. Their entrance was greeted 
by a murmurous hum, as when some eagerly awaited 
event is at hand. ‘Then, in the silence that followed, a 
young man coughed, cleared his throat, made several 
attempts to get his pitch, and finally, having got it, gave 
out the first notes of a canticle composed for the occa- 
sion, which the congregation took up and sang right 
heartily.. At the refrain which closed each verse, “‘ Dieu 
protege notre dame, Diane /” the chorus shouted forth the 
invocation with an energy that nearly lifted the object of 
it off her chair. When this notable performance was 
over, M. le Curé advanced, and requested “notre dame, 
Diane” to accompany him to the Lady Chapel. She rose 
at once, looking with prettily feigned astonishment to - 
Rupert, who was very red in the face, and as nervous as 
a school-boy going up with his lesson. When they came 
in sight of the waving banners and garlands of flowers 
and greenery behind which the arch of the chapel disap- 
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peared, Diane uttered a cry of unfeigned and most satis- 
factory astonishment; but when she drew nearer and 
beheld the painting over the altar, the effect upon her 
was so startling as quite to satisfy Rupert that the sur- 
prise was perfect. In truth it was. Diane clasped her 
- hands, and stood gazing at the picture, spell-bound with 
delight. Réné, hid away behind a pillar, was watching 
with something more than the inevitable emotion of an 
artist under the circumstances, to see the effect of his 
achievement. 

“ It is beautiful !— beautiful ! ” repeated Diane. 

Lazare spied Réné and dragged him playfully from 
his hiding-place. 

“She is delighted! We are all delighted! It is a 
wonderful picture you have painted !” said Rupert, shak- 
ing him heartily by the hand. 

“ It is beautiful !” said Diane again, and held out her 
hand to Réné ; “it is a real work of genius !” 

Perhaps ay was right. At any rate, it was a work of 
power. The artist had not embodied the mystical con- 
ception of a seer ; but he had produced a type of purest 
female loveliness, a face whose noble outlines and deli- 
cate coloring expressed with singular perfection virginal 
purity and maternal love. It was an ideal such as Diane 
might have seen in the days when her dreams were all of 
art inspired by Réné St. Avon. The crowd that had 
surged in after her and Rupert were gazing with her at 
the painting and commenting on it with naive admiration, 
when a child’s voice cried out: “Isee it! Iseeit! It 
is Madame! The picture has Madame’s face!” 

A loud buzz rose and the crowd pressed forward, 
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and then there was a hush, and every eye was turned 
upon Diane. “Yes, itis true! Itis Madame!” cried 
a number of voices together. 

“ I saw it from the first,” said Rupert, turning to Réné, 
“but I thought it might be fancy, so I waited to see if 
. Others would see it.” | 

“ The fact is,” said Réné, looking a little embarrassed, 
“I had at first thought of taking Mme. Byasson for my 
model; but the difficulty of doing the likeness any sort 
of justice without a sitting was so great that I gave up 
the attempt. I see, however, that there is a slight resem- 
blance in the eyes.” 

“ Slight ! why it is the image of my wife! In spite of 
the dress, it is as like her as if she had sat for it!” cried 
Rupert. 

The truth was, Réné had never dreamed of putting 
Diane into the picture, and it was only this very morn- 
ing, when his. work, finished and divested of all acces- 
sories to divert the gazer’s attention, stood out before 
him that he discovered the trick his brush had played 
him, and how treacherously it had revealed the ideal that 
filled his thoughts while he worked. It was too late to 
make any change, and he had been waiting with some 
anxiety to see how Rupert would take the discovery. 

Rupert was enchanted. The picture was a thousand 
.times finer in his eyes since it had the merit of resem- 
bling his wife. Diane, unable to stand any longer the 
outspoken comments on her eyes, and nose, etc., that 
were being uttered on all sides, put her arm through her 
husband’s and drew him laughingly away. 

She was surrounded at the church door by the chil. 
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dren, beflowered and beribboned, who had congregated 
there in great force with a view to running the blockade 
of the Abbaye gates under her wing, and being made 
free of the garden at once, instead of having to wait till 
the feast was ready and the Angelus rung them in to it, 
as the programme had arranged. 

While Diane was being captured and borne along into 
the forbidden ground, Rupert, with his hands behind his 
back, was walking on under the limes with Réné, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. 

“ Nay, nay, you must not deny me, I shall take it as 
very unkind,” he was urging ; and when Réné apparently 
demurred, Rupert laid his hand upon his shoulder witha 
gesture at once entreating and commanding. ‘We must 
make it possible,” he said, and Réné’s gesture of dissent 
did not suggest indomitable resistance. 

It was not long till the Angelus sounded from the 
church tower, calling in the villagers to Rupert’s hospita- 
ble board. They were all in high spirits, prepared to eat 
their heartiest and behave their prettiest, and all did 
justice to the ample feast ; the men pledged their hosts 
in brimming glasses of good, acid wn du pays, the women 
in milder drinks; then they helped to clear away the 
tables, and the merry-making began. Presently a Punch 
and Judy made its appearance, to the mystification of all 
the company, except Réné St. Avon, who feigned greater 
wonder than any. This “ surprise,” which had a grand 
success with old and young, was followed by dancing on 
the green, and a pretty sight it was to see the rings of 
happy little faces turning round and round to the tune of 
some favorite rhythm, while more pretentious dancing 
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was carried on by the young men and maidens to the 
music of the village piper. 

Réné St. Avon disappointed the village belles by taking 
no part in the dancing ; but he threw himself otherwise 
with great spirit into the day’s rejoicings. 

Diane was very happy. She seemed to have reached 
a safe resting-place between the past and the present, and 
regained the old relationship towards Réné ; she had got 
back the brother of her childhood; a calm and sweet 
friendship had taken the place of that ardent love that 
she had cherished for a time, and suffered so cruelly in 
relinquishing ; she might now say to Rupert with truth 
that she was content. _ 

The day, which had been perfect, closed in a heavenly 
sunset. ‘The rosy western fires streaming across the lawn, 
_ glorifying all things, the tired babies asleep on the grass, 
the indefatigable children dancing away to the last, the 
young folks sauntering under pleasant shade, the groups 
of elders gossiping and discoursing. Diane was stand- 
ing alone, her white dress tinted pink by the sunset, when 
Réné crossed the grass and joined her. 

“You must be tired,” he said, “ but you must be 
pleased too ; the /ée has been a grand success.” 

“Yes, I think it has,” said Diane ; “ they all look so 
happy. It is so nice to see people happy.” 

“It is a pleasure that you deserve to have often.” 
Then, after a moment’s silence, “If it is any comfort 
to you to count me amongst the people you have made 
happy, you may ; I never thought to be so near feeling 
glad as I have been to-day. I shall think of your /ée 
as one of the good days of my life. I shall always think 
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of you as I have seen you to-day, happy, and making 
every one around you happy. You will let me hear from 
you sometimes, will you not? ” 

Diane felt as if some one had dashed a cup of cold 
water in her face. She had kept so loyally to her 
resolution of not looking backwards or forwards, but 
only to each day as it came, that she had positively 
lost sight of the fact that the completion of the picture 
would be the signal for Réné’s departure. He had 
reminded her of it, and he could not but see something 
of the effect that his words had produced. They were 
behind the shelter of the syringa tree ; plucking a branch 
of the starry blossoms, she began pulling it to pieces, 
scattering the petals at her feet ; the garden was whirl- 
ing round her ; the merry voices of the children sounded 
like voices in a dream. | 

“I hope my presence here to-day will be amongst 
the things pleasant for you to remember,” said Réné ; 
“I mean to go to work now, and achieve something 
that will make you proud of me. You shall not have to 
regret that you helped and trusted me.” 

“ I am sure of that,” said Diane, who had regained 
her self-possession sufficiently to speak calmly, though 
her heart was beating fast. 

“Diane! Diane, ma mie !” called out Rupert, and 
they both started asunder. 

Diane, without looking at Réné, walked on to the 
lime-walk, where Rupert stood amidst the green and- 
gold shadows, calling for her. 

“You must be tired, my little one,” he said, as the 
reed-like figure came drifting towards him. 
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“ Yes, I am tired ; but it has been a very happy day.” 

“ Ah ! Thou hast been content? quite content?” 

“ Yes, dear Rupert, quite content,” said Diane, pass- 
ing her arm through his. 

It was the first untruth she had yet told him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


HEN Diane came down next morning, she saw 
Rupert in the lime-walk, and went out to meet 
him. He seemed big with a mighty purpose. 

“Ma mie,” he said, “you have had your surprise; 
now, it is my turn. I am going to give myself a surprise. 
I am going to have your picture painted. I have hada 
great fight to get M. St. Avon to consenttodo it. He 
said the sittings would bore you; and that he did not 
succeed with women portraits ; and that he had business 
urging him back to Paris, and I know not what besides ; 
but I attacked him again this morning, and I have 
carried my point. He is coming over by and by to 
select a room for an afelier, and arrange about the 
sittings and everything.” » 

This long speech gave Diane time to recover herself 
before she answered it. 

“Tt is a most silly fancy of yours,” she said, closing 
her hands on his arm, as they stepped through the sweet 
morning shadows under the trees; “and M. St. Avon 
was perfectly right in all his objections. It would bore 
me, and be a horrible waste of time for me, and also 
for him; he wants to return to Paris, and he ought to 
go; he has been away already too long.” . 

“He will be in Paris time enough. We are doing 
him no harm in keeping him down here. On the con- 
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trary, the country and the quiet are doing him good. 
He feels at home with us, as the son of your father’s 
old friend. Besides, he is very useful to me. He 
knows a lot of things more than picture-painting. He 
has picked up a deal about agriculture, somehow, and 
he has put me up to a few experiments in the produc- 
tion of certain crops that may turn out valuable. Any- 
how, it is all settled. He is to make a picture of you, 
and you are coming in to Norel to buy a smart new 
gown this afternoon.” 

“I am going to do nothing of the sort,” said Diane ; 
“ you are too fond of spending your money foolishly.” 

“ I wish you would drop that way you have of calling 
it my money, as if it were not yours as much as mine,” 
said Rupert, mee fond petulance ; “and you must have 
a new gown.” 

“ I have gowns enough to last me till my hair is a 
said Diane ; “ besides it is the painter who chooses the 
gown when he is going to make a portrait.” 

Rupert could see no sense in this. ‘ A woman,” he 
said, “ ought to understand about gowns, better than a 
man, painter or no painter.” However, he gave up this 
minor point, satisfied with having carried the principal 
one. 

Diane had been quite sincere in her first movement 
of reluctance and resistance ; but she felt that her argu- 
ments were weak, and must surrender to Rupert’s frank 
and plausible teasoning ; and there was a look of treach- 
ery in the surrender that she hated; for there was one 
argument, she felt certain, that would convince him, if 
she had only the courage to use it. It was more and 
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more evident to her that he could have heard nothing 
of her love for René; and she reproached herself for 
not having acted on this suspicion from the first, and 
told him the truth. She could not bring herself to do 
so now. Réné had behaved loyally in this matter of 
her portrait, on Rupert’s own showing; but it would 
have been more loyal not to have yielded. He had 
evidently no fear on his own account, and of course he 
had still less on hers. How coolly he had spoken yes- 
terday of his departure, whilst the very mention of it had 
- set her heart in a tumult! This contrast, by appealing 
to her pride, allayed her fears. Since Réné was not 
afraid, why need she be? 

After breakfast, René came in to make the necessary 
arrangements ; his coolness and his matter-of-fact man- 
ner in discussing the whole affair scattered, as if by 
magic, the vague terrors that the scheme had evoked in 
Diane’s mind. He selected Noémi’s room, as having a 
good north light, in spite of Rupert’s preference for one 
that had a fine view of the country; he ridiculed the 
notion of painting Diane in a gown of the last Norel 
fashion, and was rather uncomplimentary in his sugges- 
tions about the way she was to dress her hair; he must 
have the rich masses loosely coiled in a large knot, in- 
stead of being squeezed into tight plaits that Rupert 
thought so “tidy”; and he would hear of nothing but 
that simple dress of white muslin that she had worn on 
the previous day, with the same blue scarf thrown round 
it. If his subject had been a cottage or a cow, he could 
not have been more critical in discussing it. Rupert was _ 
a little uneasy, and began to doubt whether the young 
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painter was sufficiently impressed by Diane’s beauty 
to do it full justice ; but she assured him it was the 
way with these artists; they were all imperious and 
obstinate in the arranging of their subjects. 

The sittings, it was decided, were to be in the after- 
noon. This would leave the mornings free both for 
Réné and Diane to do their out-door work; she, her 
walking and visiting of the cottagers ; and he, his sketches 
of the picturesque sites of the neighborhood. Réné 
stipulated that, as far as possible, some one should assist 
at the sittings, in order to keep up. conversation and so 
prevent Diane from growing, — or, still worse, from look- 
ing — tired, which he inhumanly admitted was what he 
most wished to avoid. 

The work was begun the next day. Every one took 
it in turn to come and assist at the sittings; one time 
Rupert, another Lazare ; sometimes Nanon would come 
clacking on the stairs in her wooden shoes, and sit and 
watch Réné with an air of profound respect and wonder, 
as if he were performing some mysterious rite behind 
that easel that was not to be gazed on by eyes profane. 
It was a greater wonder still to Réné to listen to the 
conversation, as they called it, that the family, especially 
Rupert, provided for Diane. It was to him the ze plus 
ultra of the absurd to hear the farmer discoursing to his 
beautiful wife about the mare who was expected to foal 
at such a date, or the sick cow that had frightened them 
_ with symptoms of the rinderpest; about the different 
manures that had been put on trial in the turnip fields, 
and such like matters. And then to see how interested 
Diane pretended to be in it all, questioning him about 
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the market prices, and the shearing of the sheep, and 
the amount of wool they were likely to yield, &c. Of 
course it could only be pretence. Very different was 
Diane’s countenance and manner when conversing with 
Réné on some of her own congenial subjects! She was 
then like a caged bird set free and taking flight to its 
native element; the heights of poetic enthusiasm to 
which she would rise unconsciously on these occasions 
proved sufficiently how irksome and repugnant must be 
to her the bars of that stout, well-garnished cage set 
so near the ground. It was wonderful that her mind 
should have lost none of its beautiful faculties under the 
vulgarizing influences of her present life, or suffered at 
all from her marriage with this uncultivated man. 

But, in truth, Diane’s marriage was rather a bond than 
a union. Her nature and Rupert’s were too wide apart | 
to clash, and, intellectually, there was no more union 
between them than if they inhabited different planets. 
She dwelt apart in a region of light and beauty, while 
Rupert plodded on in his own world. Yet it seemed to 
“ Réné inevitable that after a while the heavy dulness of 
her elderly husband must quench the youth in Diane, 
and create an oppressive atmosphere around her. She 
would rise against it for a time, but, sooner or later, 
there would come a moment when the air would grow 
too dense ; when the tired wings would droop and give up 
the struggle and cease to beat. Then she would settle 
down to her lot, roaming resignedly from the farm to the 
cliffs, with a village fête in summer for a change, and a 
dinner in winter, with the gilt chandeliers lighted up in 
honor of the notabilities of Norel. It was a cruel irony 
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of fate that had condemned this charming woman to 
such a destiny. 

These reflections were forcibly suggested to Réné, as, 
day after day, the husband and wife were brought into 
close and vivid contrast before him. Lazare assisted at 
the sittings now and then, but he and Réné did not get 
on so well together. He rather snubbed the young 
painter. It surprised and disappointed Rupert to see 
that they were not better friends, and he remonstrated 
mildly with his brother. 

“I thought you two were going to be famous friends,” 
he said ; “ you were so pleased with him when he came, 
— and then he knows such a lot of things !” 

‘“Humph! Perhaps he knows a thing or two too 
many,” was Lazare’s crusty rejoinder. Lazare’s temper, 
— naturally as sweet as new-mown hay — was somewhat 
snappish of late ; he was irritable with Rupert, and had 
mocked at him unmercifully about this portrait he was 
having painted. 

“I wish he would teach me a few things,” said naif 
Rupert ; “I feel such an ignorant clodhopper when I 
hear him talking to Diane about the painter-men and all 
the clever folk that lived long ago. Ain’t it wonderful 
how much the little one knows?” 

“You are a fool!” said Lazare, with a disdainful 
shrug. 

“ Mayhap I am: but Noémi used to say you were a 
bigger fool about the child than any of us.” 

“ She would not say I was the biggest fool if she were 
here now,” retorted Lazare. 

Sometimes the Curé dropped in during the sittings 
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and had a talk with Rupert.. These two always had 
plenty to say to each other. The Curé was a wiry little 
man with a coronet of silver hair that gave a venerable 
character to his otherwise entirely rustic countenance. 
Himself a son of the soil, he loved it and tilled it, and 
knew as much about it as Rupert. He also knew a deal 
about cattle, though he was only the proprietor of one — 
cow, concerning whom he was anxious just now, for she 
was off her food and uneasy in her ways, and there were 
rumors abroad of the rinderpest being on its way towards 
Picardy. 

The Curé’s hands were as hard as tanned leather, but 
his heart was as soft as wool, and if, as Lazare declared, 
the good man’s learning would fit into his snuff-box, his 
charity was wide enough to lodge all the sinners in his 
parish. Rupert did not count himself amongst the sin- 
ners ; but whether he did or not, that was his affair. If 
the Curé had attempted to meddle with his sins, he 
would have resented it as fiercely as any attempt to 
meddle with his farm. But the Curé was a prudent man, 
and knew when to interfere and when not. Local politics 
formed another topic of discourse between the two Pi- » 
cards, and Diane affected to be interested in these, as in 
the farm. ‘This again, was of course, only a condescen- 
sion to her husband’s desires, for it was too absurd to 
suppose that she could care a straw whether it was the 
liberal butcher or the conservative grocer who scored 
the majority for the vacant place in the Municipal Coun- 
cil of X But Rupert did not stop to consider how 
far his wife entered into these questions ; it was enough 
for him that she listened while he discussed them, and 
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that he could look to her for response and approval, as 
he looked to the sunlight that made the world bright and 
warm to him. 

But he liked much better to listen to her than to talk 
himself. When Réné, blending his colors, would preface 
some remark with “Do you remember? ” — that little 
word that has such a spell about it — Rupert would lean 
forward with his elbows on his knees, and hearken with 
an air of deferential interest, as if the reminiscences 
called up were the record of some grand, eventful period 
beyond his humble ken. The “ Do you remember?” on 
Réné’s lips had a wonderful charm for Diane, referring, 
as it did, to the old days of poverty shared with her 
mother, conjuring up visions of the tiny salon, of the 
“studio”? in the window, of the afe/ier where she 
queened it over the joyous band of light-hearted fellow- 
students, of all the old life that was so pure and sweet 
and good to look back upon. 

When they were alone, as they inevitably were now 
and then, Réné never dwelt on these personal memories. 
He led the conversation to abstract subjects, and from 
this it drifted sometimes to schemes of his future work. 
Some women are by nature absorbing, others are inspir- 
ing ; the self-less, generous ones, and Diane belonged to 
these. She was too tender and clinging, too altogether 
womanly, to dream of achievement for herself ; but if she 
had loved the man to whom she was united, she would 
have kindled him to anything. While she sat to Réné, 
her imagination was busy composing pictures that he was 
to paint, evolving artistic combinations that might create 
or suggest a subject, everything was pressed into the ser- 
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vice ; yesterday’s sunset, some fine effect of light on the 
sea, some picturesque incident ; life and nature as they 
lay around her were always suggesting materials or 
touches, humorous, tragic, sublime. As Réné listened. 
to her and looked at her, he said to himself that, with 
such a muse to inspire him, there was no conquest he 
might not achieve, not merely in art, but in every field of 
action, intellectual or moral. But he did not say so to 
her. . He never let a word of praise or admiration escape 
him ; he restricted himself to offering her the more fasci- 
nating flattery of consulting her taste, deferring to her 
judgment, succumbing to her opinion after contesting it. 
No one at the Abbaye took any special note of Diane’s 
remarks, unless she chanced to say something knowing 
about the weather, or its effect upon the crops, &c. ; but 
Réné noted every word that fell from her lips. As he 
watched the play of her features, so did he watch the 
varying moods of her mind, the changeful tones of her 
voice, they were to him a living language that he never 
tired of studying. Under the glow of this sympathetic 
companionship, Diane’s enthusiasm for art and poetry, 
and all the beautiful things in nature, was reviving with 
more than its old intensity. The days fled with be- 
wildering swiftness. ‘The sun rose, and before she real- 
ized it, the morning was gone, and the afternoon was at 
hand with its large idyllic silence, and those houts of 
sitting to Réne enlivened with delicious talk, sometimes 
eager and sustained, sometimes fragmentary, with long 
pauses between, the silences completing many things . 
that were left unsaid. 

Diane did not stop to ask herself if this were happi- 
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ness. She only felt that it was a fuller and richer life 
than any she had yet known, except, indeed, those few 
halcyon days when she and Réné were affianced, and 
met each morning to quaff together the cup of bliss that 
was so soon snatched from them. 

But Réné was not happy. In the heat of argument or 
conversation his features lit up with a kind of stormy 
energy that lent a passing brightness —even brilliancy — 
to their expression; but when at rest, his countenance 
wore a suffering look that passed for haughtiness with ~ 
those who could not read it aright. And no one could 
so read it at Leval. No one dreamed of reading any- 
thing on the young painter’s handsome face but the 
proud consciousness of magic endowments, of youth, 
and perfect health, and dauntless manhood rejoicing in 
itself. Réné had made great friends with all the young 
fellows in the village. He was himself a boy at heart in 
many ways; he taught them games and athletic sports, 
and certain marvellous feats of physical strength and 
skilful tricks that he had learned from the Arabs; all 
these accomplishments placed him high in their esteem ; 
he seemed to them so bold and strong and dexterous, and 
his courage so high, that nothing was beyond the reach 
of his possible achievement. Nor was it merely these 
muscular acquirements that fired their enthusiasm. ` 

They appreciated in a rude but genuine way his artis- 
tic and intellectual gifts. They loved to stand round 
him while he painted, and watch the landscape growing 
under his brush ; and Réné would challenge their re- 
marks with a frankness that encouraged them to make 
criticisms which he sometimes adopted, acknowledging 
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their justice with a candor that delighted the critics, 
Then, when he had done painting, they would clamor 
for stories about Africa and the tiger-hunts, and the wild 
Arab life in the desert and on the hills. This entertain- 
ment had as great a charm for Réné as for them. It 
reminded him of a scene that he had become familiar 
with in Africa, when the story-teller sat under the palm- 
tree, with a ring of dark-eyed Arabs around him, listen- 
ing solemnly to some legend that they knew by heart. 
Réné, who was an artist in every fibre of his being, was 
keenly alive to the response of this primitive but under- 
standing audience, and gave them of his best. 

As to Rupert, he was growing foolishly fond of the 
young painter. ‘I wonder if we could persuade M. St. 
Avon to settle down here,” he said one day to Diane 
after the sitting, during which she had been talking with 
an animation that left her flushed as a rose; “he might 
do worse, there are lots of pretty pictures to be painted 
in and around about Leval.”’ 

“ He would not care about that,” said Diane; “he is | 
not a landscape painter ; he only paints landscapes when | 
it comes in his way ; besides he could not cut himself off 
from his friends in Paris.” 

“ His friends there are either dead or gone away,” 
replied Rupert, “and he says the country here is so 
beautiful that he would never tire making pictures of it.” 

Diane laughed. ‘ He would tire of it very soon. He 
would die of ennui if he had to live here always ! ” 

“Ah!” Rupert looked at her with a sudden glance 
of tenderness and pained surprise; “my poor child 
You find it terribly dull down here?” | 
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“I? Oh, no!” said Digne, flushing up, and with a 
little embarrassed laugh ; “ but that is quite different; I 
have my home here, and a husband to bully, and plenty 
of people and things to occupy me.” 

“ But they are not people and things that amuse thee,” 
‘said Rupert. He was not convinced by this emphatic 
assurance, but kept looking at her from under his mas- 
sive, overhanging brows, with an expression of tender 
and pained concern. 

“I don’t want people to amuse me,” said Diane, 
meeting him with frank, earnest eyes; “and I will tell 
you something, — I should not like to have M. St. Avon 
here always; he reminds me of many things that are 
painful.” 

“Ah? Well, I can understand that; still he would 
be very pleasant company for thee.” 

The subject dropped ; but Rupert could not forget 
the sudden vehemence of conviction that betrayed 
itself in her exclamation, “he would die of ennui 
down here!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NE afternoon, when the portrait was sufficiently 
advanced, Réné announced that it would be 
placed on view the following day. Accordingly, before 
the sitting on the morrow, he wheeled his easel into the 
centre of the room, placing it in the most advantageous 
position, and then, while waiting for his small public to 
appear, he sat down with his arms leaning on the back 
of the chair, and looked at his work. 

There are moments in the lives of some of us when 
the fullest amount of spiritual power of which we are 
capable expresses itself in our features, transiently — 
illuminating them. ‘This sudden illumination on a face 
already beautiful with the beauty of line and coloring is 
sometimes very startling. Réné St. Avon had seized it 
in Diane, and the result was a portrait of life-like resem- 
blance, idealized by this inward radiance to the splendor 
of a vision. No one, perhaps, but a lover could have 
produced such a likeness; there was a touch there 
beyond the reach even of genius. 

Presently the family, Diane excepted, made their 
appearance, and Réné, not quite so indifferent to the 
coming verdict as his manner would have led you to 
assume, stood back to let them survey the picture at 
their ease. He had not long to wait. All four gazed 
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in breathless silence for a moment, and then Rupert 
exclaimed : 

“Tt is splendid! It is more like Mme. Byasson than 
herself!” and going up to the artist he kissed him on 
both cheeks. 

Réné laughed, and drew his right hand through his 
hair, and adjusted his velvet cap that Rupert’s impetuous 
accolade had tilted to one side. 

“It is a fine picture,” said Lazare, and Réné was 
satisfied with the testimony of this measured praise. 

“ Blessed Saints! It’s as beautiful as if it was alive !” 
exclaimed Nanon, and flattening her hands between her 
knees, she bent down and looked up at the picture from 
under her eyes. 

“ Oui da!” said the Corporal, “it’s Madame herself, 
and she’s for all the world like a deurré William ripening 
on the south wall ! ” 

“There !” said Rupert, clapping Réné on the back, 
“that is a compliment to be proud of.” 

In the midst of the laughter and praise Diane walked 
in. ‘ Well, is it like me? Are you content?” she asked, 
and, standing behind Rupert, she laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and looked over it at the picture. 

“I am content; I am well content, ma mie,’ was the 
emphatic reply. And they both stood together gazing 
at the face upon the easel. 

Lazare, too, was gazing at it, and wondering whether 
he had ever before met that glance that was meeting his 
from the canvas. In truth, he never had. This woman, 
who was veiling the dark blue fire of her eyes under that 
dewy languor that must dissolve in tears if the delicate 
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curves of the mouth moved and gave utterance to the 
speech that trembled there, ——this woman had never 
looked at him as she was looking at him now; he gazed 
at the picture until he almost fancied it partook in some 
mysterious degree of the natural life it so marvellously 
simulated, until it almost seemed as if the white lids might 
droop and hide those luminous violet eyes ; as if the lips 
might part and speak to him in articulate tones. Look- 
ing suddenly from the portrait to the model, Lazare saw 
Diane with her chin resting on Rupert’s shoulder, con- 
templating herself on the easel. ‘She is a noble crea- 
ture,” thought Lazare, “but she ought not to have been 
Rupert’s wife.” 

Lazare’s eyes had grown preternaturally keen of late. 
Diane need not have been alarmed had she known it. 
His clear-sightedness made him see her nobleness only 
the more distinctly, while it showed him, too, how 
wise Noémi had been when she called him and Rupert 
fools. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Rupert, addressing himself 
to Réné with the air of a man who was going to show a 
fine sense of appreciation, “ you shall go up and order 
the finest frame that is to be had in Paris for this pic- 
ture! It shall be as broad as you like, and cost any 
price you think fit ; but the picture must be well set off. 
And now, I am going to say something else; you must 
paint a picture of me for Mme. Byasson !”’ 

A breathless “Oh, Rupert!” escaped from Diane ; 
but it was drowned in the loud approving cries of Nanon 
and the Corporal. Lazare shrugged his shoulders, and 
tossed back his head with a laugh that might mean 
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anything, — contempt, amused indulgence, irritation ; 
there was no saying. Réné had glanced quickly at Diane 
to read his orders in her face ; but she was saying some- 
thing to her husband with her hand still fondly resting 
on his shoulder. For the first time a savage pang of 
jealousy shot through Réné. For the first time he 
realized to the full “ how bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another, man’s eyes.” | 

“Can she love him?” he thought. It had~ never 
before occurred to him that such a phenomenon was 
within the possibilities. It was too grotesque to imagine 
that a creature like this, imperial as a goddess, sweet as 
a flower, tender as the veriest woman who ever made 
aman wildly happy with her love, could care for that 
elderly clodhopping boor! With a sudden vehemence 
Réné wheeled away his easel to its accustomed place, and 
unceremoniously informed the company that the exhibi- 
tion was over, and he must request them to retire. 

Rupert had business at Norel, and Lazare in the 
village, so it fell out that Réné was left alone with ` 
Diane. He went on for some time painting in silence. 
She knew that he was putting the last finishing touches 
to the head; but though she kept it averted, he did - 
not say, “look at me, please !” as he was in the habit 
of doing — sometimes unnecessarily, Diane suspected — 
if she moved from her Jose, or even wandered from it in 
mind. It was a heavenly summer’s day the garden 
scent of mignonette came flashing in through the open 
windows, with the hum of a bee and the faint murmur 
of the leaves, stirred by the sleepy kisses of the summer 
air. Every sound and perfume, the sunbeams as they 
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swept over Diane in powdery streams of gold, the 
shadows that came and went, touching her dress, were 
electric and instinct with life; the very atmosphere 
was charged with a consciousness that both were begin- 
ning to feel oppressive. 

At last Réné broke the silence. Without lifting his 
head from the palette where he was elaborately mixing 
some color, “ Do you wish me to do this portrait of 
M. Byasson’s?”’ he said. 

“ Oh, no!” replied Diane quickly ; and she had no 
sooner spoken than she regretted her frank impulsive- 
ness! it looked too lke an avowal, and might have 
betrayed to Réné something that she had not yet ad- 
mitted to her own heart. 

“ Yet he seemed to think you would like it.” 

“Some day, perhaps I may; but there is no hurry 
about it.” Réné brushed back the abundant locks that 
had a way of tumbling over his forehead when he was 
painting, and looking round at her with a laugh, “ you 
don’t think me worthy to execute it,” he said. 

“That is about it. I don’t mind being caricatured 
myself, but I could not expose him to a like misad- 
adventure.” Réné winced under the “him ;” but he 
filled his brush and painted a while in silence. ‘Then, 
when I have put the finishing stroke to this caricature, 
I am to consider myself dismissed.” 

“We have taken up an unconscionable deal of your 
time already,” replied Diane, growing very nervous, 
“and we have no decent excuse for keeping you any 
longer.” Seeing that he volunteered no remark, she 
went on: “ Besides, Paris is waiting for you, and our 
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place forgets us when we are too long absent from it. 
Fame will not run after those who fly from it.” 

“ My place has forgotten me long since,” said Réné, 
“and as to Fame, I don’t care if it never overtakes 
me.” 

“ That is not true. How often have I heard you say 
that fame is as necessary to an artist as freedom to a 
bird.” 

“Used I to say that? Well, perhaps. But in those 
days Fame meant something more than the notoriety 
that sells one’s wares; it meant a means to an end; 
I would have bought it at any price. I care nothing 
for it now.” 

“ What we have loved once, we should love always,” 
said Diane, and then she added quickly, as if to explain 
her thought, “An artist should be faithful to art, and 
love fame for its sake in spite of all thwartings and dis- 
appointments.” 

She knew very well that this commentary was as wide 
of Réné’s remark as of her own answer to it. He did 
not tell her so; at least not in words; but they were 
both wrought to that electric point of sympathy when 
the atmosphere becomes sentient, when thoughts need 
no audible medium of communication, but pass or 
vibrate from soul to soul, inarticulate but distinct. 
After a while Réné began to recite in that soft level 
intonation which with him was generally a disguise for 
very deep feeling : — 

“Nessum maggior dolor che’! ricordarsi 
Del tempo felice nella miseria.” 
The blood rushed to Diane’s face, and her temples 
16 
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throbbed, as the burning, mellifluous accents fell softly 
on her ear, calling up the memory of a certain evening 
long ago, when he had first read to her Francesca’s love 
story ; it was in the winter time, her mother was knit- 
ting by the fire, and they two were sitting close together 
- at the table, looking over the same book, like the lovers 
in Dante’s immortal song, full.of delight and sympathy, 
but with the flame in their young hearts still unkindled 


_ to consciousness. 


How sweet his companionship had been in those 
days when they loved without knowing it! How 
heavenly sweet it had been during these past weeks! 
The silence agam grew overpowering as a presence. 
Diane could not break it; she could not move, or even 
lift her eyes that were riveted on the ground as if 
weights hung upon them. At last, drawn by the mag- 
netism of Réné’s glance, her lids rose, and their eyes 
met, and she read in his the yearnings of a love beyond 
all power of words. For one moment that glance held 
hers in an embrace too sweet and strong to be resisted ; 
but it was only for a moment, and she rallied her faint- 
ing will to the rescue. 

“I am tired,” she said, rising and straightening her- 
self to her full height, like one breaking resolutely 
through a spell; “I must ask you to finish your task 
to-day without me.” 

Réné made no effort to detain her, and Diane swept 
out of the room with air of regal pride, but with a great 
humiliation in her heart. 

“He must leave at once,” she said to herself, “ or 
else I will go to Rupert and tell him everything.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


UPERT. was late coming home that evening. It 

- was so unlike him, that, when half an hour after the 
usual time elapsed and he still did not appear, Diane 
grew fidgety ; she put on her hat and went out to see 
if he was anywhere within sight. He met her in the 
lime-walk. She saw at a glance that something had 
gone wrong. 

“I have been delayed by a most tiresome business,” 
he said, anticipating her questions ; “those heifers that 
I sold last market-day went up: to Paris with a lot of 
cattle from X——, and it seems the rinderpest has 
broken out amongst them, and the scoundrel who owns 
the lot says it was my heifers that brought it! Itis a 
lie ; there were not two sounder or sweeter beasts in 
Picardy than those heifers ; but it will take time to prove 
that, and meanwhile it may be the ruin of our cattle- 
market for the rest of the season. I am going up to 
Paris about it to-morrow, and heaven knows how long 
I may be kept there.” | 

Diane uttered an exclamation of dismay. “ But why 
need you go yourself?’’ she said, “cannot you send 
some one else? The Corporal might go? He knows 
all about it.” 

“ Nay, nay, child; if you have business to do, do it 
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yourself. And there is the wool to be weighed, and I 
ought to be here to oversee it; Lazare and the Corporal 
will have to look to that.” 

“ And you must go to-morrow?” said Diane. 

“ Aye, aye, little one ; there is no help for it.” 

“Then take me with you!” she said, slipping her 
hand through his arm. 

“You would like to go to Paris? And you shall, 
mignonne ; but not now, not this time.' I shall be all 
day running about after those rascals the lawyers and the 
veterinaries. Wait a bit till the wool is stowed, and I 
have time, and then I will take you to Paris, and you 
shall stay a month and go to the play, and all that.” 

“I don’t want to stay a month, but I want to go now, 
Rupert,” she said, clasping her hands on his arm, and 
holding him gently back as he was entering the hall, 
“I won’t let you go unless you take me with you !” 

He stood and looked at her, and the vexed, worried 
look melted from his eyes, and gave way to a soft and 
tender light. ‘Art thou so fond of thy old husband? ” 
he said, his glance resting fondly on her upturned face. 

Diane was going to answer, when Lazare called out 
from the dining-room. 

“I was so hungry, I could not wait for you; why 
don’t you both come to supper? Is there anything 
amiss? ” 

“ Yes, there is a deal amiss,” said Rupert, and, forget- 
ting to change his blouse, he went in and sat down to 
his supper, and began to discuss the subject of his 
annoyance. “And to have to go away just now when 
the wool is ready to be weighed !” he continued, revert- 
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ing to the secondary grievance of the journey, “and 
here is Diane will insist on going with me.” 

“What? To Paris? Nonsense !” said Lazare ; “the 
heat is at go in the shade, and the city as full of sickness 
as a hospital. She would be sure to fall ill.” l 

“ Of the rinderpest?” said Diane impatiently. 

“Of the typhus. People are dying like flies of it, 
the papers say.” 

“The papers say many things that are not true,” 
retorted Diane ; “ there is always fever in summer time ; 
and I never caught it.” She was angry with Lazare for 
being so meddling and contradictory. 

But Rupert would hear no more of her going to 
Paris, and she saw it would only irritate him uselessly to 
urge the matter. 

The brothers went on discussing the rinderpest and 
_ how this charge against the heifers was to be disproved. 
After. supper the conversation was kept up with anima- 
tion on the same subject, and Diane had plenty of leis- 
ure to converse apart with her own thoughts. They 
were not pleasant company. When Rupert had an- 
nounced his intention of going to Paris, her first impulse 
had been to go with him ; her next, when he hesitated, 
was to tell him everything. She would have followed 
this last upon the spot, had Lazare not been there. So 
she said to herself. But as the evening wore on, she 
began to doubt the wisdom of such a step. Suppose 
Rupert should feel wounded by her tardy confidence, and 
recoil from her, aggrieved and suspicious, what would 
happen then? After all, it was a desperate remedy to 
apply to a very small evil, — an evil which in reality was 
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rather possible than actual. Had she not absurdly exag- 
gerated the danger she had run? “So long as you are 
afraid, there is nothing to fear,” Réné had said. And so 
in truth it had proved. Had the alarm she had felt on 
his first appearance not subsided, and given way insensi- 
bly to the old feeling of security and trust, salutary fear 
would not have relaxed its guard, and let the old for- 
bidden love steal back into her heart; but when fear 
fled, all precautions had fled with it. Like a general who 
had gone to sleep without a sentinel, she had awakened 
to find the enemy firing into her tent. 

Diane’s eyes wandered frequently from her work to 
_ Rupert, waxing warm in his wrath about the sick beasts. 

He did not look like a man to be trifled with. It was 
borne in upon her, as she noted the expression of his 
countenance, that, for all he had ever been as gentle as 
achild with her, if his anger were once roused against her 
it would be terrible, and difficult to appease. 

“I cannot speak to him, I dare not run the risk,” 
she thought; “I will speak to Réné, and tell him that he 
must go.” 

She packed up Rupert’s portmanteau that night, for 
he was to start early to catch the first train from Norel, 
and both she and Lazare drove in with him to the 
station. l 

“ And you won't tell me what pretty things you would 
like me tô bring you back?” Rupert urged, as they 
stood saying good-bye on the platform, where he had 
first come to meet her, shouldering his umbrella in the 
starlight. 

“No; I don’t want any pretty things; I only want 
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-you to come back as quickly as you can.” She was 
trembling as he kissed her, and the tears were in her 
, throat, making her voice husky. 

“ God bless thee, my little one, God bless thee !” said 
Rupert, and he watched her from the train as it carried 
him away, and wondered how so fair a creature had 
come to love one like him with such fond tenderness. 

When Diane found herself back at the Abbaye with- 
out him, she was seized with a kind of vague remorse, 
and the real character of yesterday’s incident stood out 
before her in its naked ugliness and danger. To a soul like 
hers, jealous of its purity as an ermine of the whiteness of 
its robe, the mere shadow of sin was enough to disturb her 
mind’s fair peace ; and now that she was alone, bereft of 
the sense of safe propriety with which her husband’s 
presence had deluded her, she saw distinctly how griev- 
ous was the wrong she had done him. She had been 
living in a sort of mental and moral torpor all these bliss- 
ful weeks, and had suddenly awoke to find that in the 
interval a new self had been born within her. She was 
cowering now before this discovery as a child does be- 
fore some wild animal that crosses its path unexpectedly. ` 
It had all been a delusion, this safe sisterly friendship ; 
it was love, the old tender, potent love, that had come to 
life again from the first, — warm, sweet, intoxicating, 
as in the days when it was not sinful, but a permitted 
foretaste of heaven. It had feigned death like the snake 
that lies coiled up and seemingly dead nntil the hot sun 
comes and warms it into life. Réné’s presence had 
been this fatal sun to her dead love. The fountain that 
she had fancied irrevocably sealed had burst open at his 
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touch, and the waters had overflowed and now threat- 
ened to submerge her. 

A woman less jealous of her moral purity might have 
taken comfort in the thought that the stain it had in- 
curred was confined to her own inner consciousness ; 
but Diane was not one to delude herself with such spuri- 
ous consolation. Virtue, for her, did not mean keeping 
her fair fame unblemished before the world, or even pre- 
serving the good opinion of the virtuous ; it meant the 
testimony of her own conscience, and of, that all-seeing 
eye that reads the secrets of hearts. 

In the midst of her own humiliation and pain, she 
thought of Réné. She reproached hersélf for the suffer- 
ing she had brought upon him. There had. been no 
self-seeking in what she had done; not deliberately at 
any rate; and yet there had been a flaw somewhere. 

She had meant to atone for a great, though involun- 
tary, wrong, to be a comforting and wholesome influence 
in his life, and instead of this she had brought new 
trouble upon him. He would go away now, more un- 
happy than before, loving her hopelessly and guiltily. 
The anguish with which this thought filled Diane was 
so intense that she felt ready to endure anything, to 
brave Rupert’s anger, to undergo any chastisement, if 
by so doing she might save Réné from his share of the 
pain. 

But she was powerless to spare him anything. She might 
not even love him; she must hate her love for him and 
his love for her, and cast them from her if she would not 
be accursed. Ah! it is a very bitter cup to drink when 
this war begins, and love, like a destroyer, turns on us; 
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not to bless but to curse us, and poison the fountains of 
our life. Diane’s courage quailed as she thought of the 
~ anguish that was in store for Réné, and her heart went 
up in a passionate prayer for him. For herself she prayed, 
for she looked to God to bear her through the battle ; 
‘but she looked to Réné too, as she had been used to do 
in her innocent childish troubles. 

“I will go to him, ” she said, “ he is brave and strong, 
and he loves me, and he will help me.”. 

But she would not wait and meet him at the sitting. 
She went out, and when Réné came at his usual hour, 
he was told that Madame would not sit for her portrait 
that afternoon. Réné understood. 

© “T behaved like a fool yesterday and frightened her,” 
he said. He worked away for several hours, and when 
he left off, the picture was nearly finished. A few 
touches to the background was all it now wanted. On 
leaving the Abbaye he turned toward the cliffs, where 
. Diane often went to see the sunset. He had an uneasy 
sense of having got wrong with her, and he was impatient 
to put himself right. 

But Diane had not gone to the cliffs ; she had been 
down in the village all the afternoon, and when the hour 
came at which Réné was likely, she thought, to seek 
her, instead of putting herself in his way by taking her 
accustomed way tg the cliffs, she went down to the 
beach by a zig-zag path behind the church, that she 
generally avoided because it was rough and steep. In 
thus avoiding the encounter she had come out pur- 
posely to seek, Diane exemplified the conflicting 
state of her mind that both longed and dreaded to 
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meet Réné. She had quite determined to tel him he 
must go, and immediately, and yet she shrank from the 
ordeal of meeting him, of undergoing his pleading, his 
remonstrances, and being betrayed, perhaps, by her 
agitation into saying something that might only define 
more painfully their position towards one another. 
These thoughts were passing through her mind, when 
a step sounded behind her, and Réné came up with her. 

“ May I join you, or would you rather be alone?” 
he said. 

“ It would hardly be civil if I were to say yes.” . 

“ But it would be true? Well, truth between friends 
is better than civility. Then I will leave you to yourself. 
There is no short cut from this, is there?” He glanced 
up at the cliff that towered above them, precipitous as 
a wall; “I have a mind to climb it.” 

“ Oh! you could not,” said Diane ; “ there is nothing 
to hold by.” 

He looked up, his hand on his hip, and his head 
thrown back, measuring the possibilities of the ascent. 
“ Yes, there is,” he said: “I see lots of granite points 
and stones in those brown and yellow streaks where I 
could get a footing and a good grip.” 

“They are not stones; they are lumps of chalk,” 
said Diane; “they would break off if you put your 
foot on them.” l e 

“Oh! I know the look of them, and what to trust 
and what not,” said Réné, who was a first-rate climber. 
He put one foot on the base of the cliff, and laid his 
hands on a projecting crag. 

Diane thought he was going to start up there and 
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then. “Oh, don’t do it! Don’t, Réné, I implore | 
you !” she cried, laying her hand on his arm and pull- 
ing him back. | 

He flushed slightly, and fell back at once, brushing 
the yellow sand from his palms. “ You are right. I will 
take the zig-zag up,” he said. 

Diane could have bitten her tongue with vexation ; 
but his easy, off-hand manner gave her back her pres- 
ence of mind and the courage that had deserted her 
the moment he appeared. 

“No, don’t go back,” she said ; “ come on with me. 
I want to speak to you.” ‘Their eyes met in frank in- 
telligence. 

‘I know what you are going to say,” Réné replied, 
walking on with her; “ I vexed you yesterday ; but you 
are not half as vexed with me as I am with myself. The 
fact is I was in the blues, and worried ; but I promise 
you it shan’t occur again.” 

“ No; it must not occur again; and to make sure 
of that, you must go. I was going to ask you to leave 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ha ! The punishment follows quickly on the offence. 
Can you not bear with me till M. Byasson’s return ?” 

“ It is better not. I owe it, we both owe it to him, 
that you should leave at once. Let us not prove un- 
worthy of his trust in us.” 

Réné was silent fora moment. ‘Tell me,” he said, 
presently, “does he know of what passed between us 
formerly ? ” 

“I thought he did when I married him ; but I am 
now convinced that he did not. There has been a mis- 
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understanding somewhere ; I felt sure of this when you 
came down here, and he so pressed you to come to 
the house ; I ought tq have cleared it up then, and put 
things in their proper light ; but my courage failed me; 
I was afraid it might seem as if I had not been frank 
with him in the beginning ; and I had meant to be so. 
But I should not have let you stay; it was all my 
fault; you would have gone if I had been firm; but I 
was weak, — ” , 

“ You were merciful; don’t blame yourself for that.” 

“I was weak,” Diane went on, not heeding the in- 
terruption, ‘I could not bear to seem heartless to you, 
and I was frightened; I wanted to help you, — or I 
thought I did; but I was wrong ; it was all a mistake.” 

“I don’t see where the mistake was, unless it be a 
mistake not to drive a desperate man to the devil; for 
I had nowhere else to go if you had sent me to Paris 
that day. You saved me from that, from flinging myself 
on the downward path, and dishonoring my life, and 
renouncing every noble purpose I ever thought to 
put it to.” 

“Thank God for that!” said Diane heartily ; “ but 
now I have done all that I could, or ought to do, and 
you must go.” 
= “I will go at once, if you insist upon it,” Réné re- 
plied; “but I cannot for the life of me see what I 
have done to be dismissed with such summary vengeance. 
You are no child to be scared by a man’s quoting a 
line of poetry to you.” 
©“ No, I am not a child, but I am a wife ; that is all my 
answer. You need no more. You know as well as I do 
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that it is right for you to go away. You will go back to 
your work and your friends, and begin life again worthily 
and bravely. You are strong enough now to stand alone. 
You need no help from me, or any one.” 

“ You think so,” said Réné ; and there was a humility 
in his tone that made its implied avowal very touching. 
After a moment’s silence he said, “I am not the selfish 
dog I seem to be. I am not thinking of myself only. 
I am thinking of you. Your life is very lonely. You 
are satisfied to do without happiness. So am I; but 
there is no reason why you should cut yourself off from 
all sympathy and intellectual companionship, and the 
consolations of friendship. You need not throw these 
compensations from you.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Diane coldly ; “I am 
perfectly satisfied with the conditions of my life; I 
feel no need of seeking any compensations outside 
of them.” 

But Réné was not deceived by the cold, repellent 

tone. He knew now that she loved him; and that in 
sending him away, she was sacrificing herself as well 
as him. She should not do it. He was determined to 
remain and save her from the miserable isolation that 
she must fall back into if he left her. 
_ “Friendship has its place in the happiest life ;” he 
said ; “and a friendship like ours, that has had no be- | 
ginning, can hardly be called a thing outside your life. 
You mistrust me, Diane, and you are wrong. I am not 
selfish, as you think. I want to help you. I can help 
you if you let me stay and be the brother to mn I have 
always been.” 
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“You cannot help me, and I want no help,” she said. 
“Tt is true we are old friends, and I hope we may remain 
so to the end, and therefore it is that you must go away. 
While you stay here you will always be living in the past, 
and this is wrong. You must look to the future. Life is 
before you with its struggles and responsibilities, but also 
with its joys; it has happiness in store for you yet.” 

Réné tossed back his head impatiently. “ On ne fait 
pas deux fois le même rêve,” he murmured. l 

“No; but the dream may come as a reality the 
second time; it does for most men; why not for you? 
You will soon be famous, and by-and-by you will meet 
your destiny, and be happy in a home of your own.” 
She spoke calmly, but with an effort to keep her voice 
steady. 

Réné broke into a sarcastic laugh. “That is your 
prayer for me, is it? That I may be happy with some 
other woman ! ” 

“It is a prayer that I offer up every day of my life for 
you. I don’t see what better thing I can wish or hope 
for you.” 

“ Perhaps,” he retorted bitterly ; then, turning on her 
with a sudden vehemence, “ Diane, you never loved 
me!” he cried; “if you had, you could never wish me 
to be happy with another !” 

Never loved him! If he could have seen how the 
taunt went through her like a blade! Never loved him, 
when the mere thought of his ever loving another woman 
almost maddened her! A wild impulse seized on her 
to tell him so, and bid him stay. She could not let him 
go! As he stood there, in his youth and strength, look- 
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ing at her with eyes full of pain, and passionate love, and 
anger, she felt that to let him go would be like letting go 
her very life. The pendulum of her heart swung violently 
to and fro, from the rapture of one sacrifice to the agony 
of another. For one moment her will oscillated, the 
voluntary immolation seemed beyond her strength ; but 
only for one moment, and the wavering will swung back 
and stood to its centre. 

“ Never loved you! God help me!” she cried; “I 
love you still ; yes, —I will not whisper it as if it were a 
thing to be ashamed of,— I will say it aloud, that my 
guardian angel may hear it; I will say it before God, in 
whose presence we are standing; I love you, and be- 
cause I love you, we must part. It would not satisfy 
me to have you near me in this life only ; I want to have 
you always ; I want that we should be together for eter- 
nity, and for this we must separate now ; we must keep 
our love pure so that it may never die. O, Réné! let 
me never be a remorse to you; let me never come 
between you and your best happiness! This is what 
would happen if you were to stay with me now, —no, 
listen to me; I know what you would say; but it is a 
delusion,— you must go away. I have tried to be a 
good wife, and I think I have been up to this; I have 
been loyal to my husband; I respect him and I am 
grateful to him, and I love him as much as I can; but 
if you were to remain here I should come to be afraid 
of him, because I should be afraid of myself, and I might 
grow to hate him. There! I have spoken the truth! I 
have let you look into my heart because I love you, and 
because you are noble and strong and I trust you. Put 
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your strength between me and my weakness. Go away 
from me!” 

In her agitation, she stood leaning her hand on a 
boulder that lay imbedded in the beach; Réné stood, 
too; but he was not looking at her; he was looking 
straight out before him, his mobile features rigid and 
white with the struggle that was going on within him. 
It was a fierce one; honor and passion, truth and so- 
phistry were locked in deadly conflict. Passion was 
clamoring imperiously for the rapture that Diane’s 
avowal of love and weakness seemed to thrust into 
his hand, and sophistry was protesting that he had a 
right to clutch it, to be happy in spite of the cruel fates 
that had come to mar their destiny; if he went away, 
she would love him all the same, and she would be 
wretched, pining away her youth in misery and isolation, 
and he, too, would be sacrificed. Why should not he 
stay and be happy in her love and make her so in his? 

So argued many voices crying out from his passionate 
heart ; but one small voice rose above them all, pleading 
to nobler issues. What treacherous madness was this 
pretence of helping her? He knew he could not help 
her; he could only destroy her and break her heart. 
She was not a woman to barter away her ideal for the 
transitory rapture of unhallowed passion. If he dragged 
her down to share it with him, the next moment she 
would recoil, and remorse would be her portion forever 
after; and if he added remorse to her burden, he could 
never take it away; no pity, no passion, no despair of 
his could ever redeem her or console her. And how 
would he feel when he had tarnished the mirror whose 
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pure depths of light now reflected heaven to him? Pur- 
ity is like snow, the fairest thing in nature while it is-im- 
maculate and untrodden, but the most unlovely when 
begrimed and trampled down. 

Diane waited, watching the battle on the issue of 
which it seemed as if her life or death was pending. 
If Réné fell below her faith in him, it would be the 
worst sorrow she had yet known. The suspense seemed 
very long, counted by the beatings of her heart ; but in 
reality it was not many minutes before he spoke. 

“I will go,” he said; “I will not stand between 
you and your peace. I would not lay a remorse upon 
your soul if it were to purchase heaven for me. I will 
not prove unworthy of your trust in me. I will leave 
to-morrow.” 

They moved on. Diane’s tears were flowing unre- 
strainedly. Neither spoke until they came near a clus- 
ter of rocks that formed a creek where some boys were 
shrimping. Here they turned back, coming face to face 
with the sunset. The sudden splendor of the scene 
arrested them, and involuntarily they stood and watched 
it, as they had often done together of late. The sea was 
- so calm that it was full of sky; a blood-red ball hung 
poised above the bosom of the water, while the west sent 
its altar fires streaming up to the zenith in flames of gold 
and scarlet; the red ball was sinking rapidly as they 
_ watched it; another moment, and it had dropped into 
the sea. Then Diane broke the silence. ‘ See,” she 
said, with her voice full of tears, “‘ how it dies away from 
us; but we know that it is going to shine somewhere 
else. So it will be with our love. We must let it die 
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now, that it may go and wait for us beyond the sunset. 
We shall find it then, and never lose it again.” 

Her beauty, transfigured by the exaltation of sacrifice 
and a high resolve, shone with an extraordinary splen- 
dor; her figure, erect on the illuminated shore, seemed 
endowed with the new-born strength of a victor fresh | 
from victory. As the western light swept over her in a 
crimson glory, Réné could almost have fancied that an 
angel had alighted by his side, bearing him a divine 
command. 

“Iet us part here,” he said, moved to a sudden — 
impulse of heroic renunaiation. 

“ Be it so,” Diane replied, “let us part here.” She 
held out her hand to him. 

“ It may be our last meeting on this side of the sun- 
set. One embrace before I go.” 

Diane hesitated, and a vivid blush suffused her face ; 
but he caught her to his heart, kissed her wet cheeks, 
once, twice, then brusquely released her, and walked on 
alone. 

Diane dropped her face into her hands, and leaned 
against the rock, sobbing bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


AZARE had had a busy day of it, what with his 
own work and all the things that Rupert had 
-begged him to look after on the farm. 

“It’s a nasty business, this charge against our cattle,” 
said the Corporal, as he and Lazare plodded homeward 
in single file through a teeming rye-field; ‘“ Monsieur 
talked of being back in a week; but, as likely as not, 
they will keep him a month ; those lawyer fellows, once 
they get a grip of an honest man, they never let him go.” 

“Till they fall out, as rogues are sure to do before 
they have done,” said Lazare, speaking at the top of his 
voice, as he strode on ahead of the Corporal; “ only it 
will damage the market down here if the quarrel does n’t 
get settled soon.” 

“Lord! how those sacrés poppies do swarm in the 
grain !” said the Corporal, as he saw the scarlet head 
shining through the yellow stems. ‘M. Rupert does 
hate ’em so.” 

“Not he!” said Lazare, with a mocking laugh ; “he 
used to swear at them; but now he is capable of sowing 
them on purpose.” 

“ Because Madame likes ’em? Oxi da/” laughed 
the Corporal ; “she calls them the red lights. She has 
a pretty way of seeing things, has Madame. Holloa! 
Who is Tonnerre flying to like that? ” 
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Lazare quickened his long stride, and was soon at the 
Abbaye, which he reached by the back way. On enter- 
ing the kitchen, he saw Rupert depositing an armload of 
parcels on the table. 

“What! Back already?” exclaimed Lazare in amaze- 
ment. . l 

“Ves; there is an end of the business. The scoun- 
drel has been selling diseased cattle to a dealer in Paris, 
and he has discovered and proved that two of the beasts 
that went up with the heifers were sickening badly before 
they left Norel.” 

“Well done!” said Lazare ; “so you came straight 
back ?” 

“Yes; I went to some shops near, and bought a few 
things for Diane, and then I took the train. Where ‘is 
the little one? What has she been doing with herself 
all day?” 

_ “Sitting on the rocks, crying,” said Lazare. 

“No! you don’t say so !” said Rupert, facing round 
suddenly ; then, seeing his brother’s face on the broad 
grin, he laughed. 

“She has been down in the village all day, and as 
merry as a linnet,” said Lazare. 

“So much the better! so much the better!” said 
Rupert, heartily ; “where is she now? Come and let 
us meet her! How surprised she will be to see me 
back again!” : 

They went out, and struck up towards the cliffs. “ Do 
you know,” said Rupert, “I am afraid she finds it dull 
here. I wish we could persuade this young painter to 
settle down here. He would make it pleasanter for her. 
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He knew her mother and all her old friends, and can 
talk of old times to her.” | 

“ He-would be a great fool to settle down here,” said 
Lazare testily ; “he must go amongst painters and folk 
that can „buy his pictures. Who would he sell them to 
here? ” 

“That is true, too,” assented Rupert; “but I was 
thinking of her; you see, we are poor company for 
Diane; she has been used to be amongst clever 
people.” l 

“ Nonsense !” snapped Lazare ; “when a woman has 
her husband and her house to look after, she can do 
without clever folk to talk to. Diane has plenty to do, 
she has lots of books to read, she has me to make music 
for her, and she has you to spoil her. What more does 
she want? ” | 

“ Aye, she has me to spoil her,” said Rupert compla- 
cently ; “but you ane a hand at that yourself, for all you 
are so hard on me.’ 

“I don’t see that she is to be pitied anyhow,” said 
Lazare ; “she has not such a dull life of it that I can 
see.” 

“She never complains of being dull,” said Rupert ; 
but he could not forget that tell-tale exclamation, “he 
would die of ennui, here!” 

The tide was coming in, and sent the breeze fresh up 
to the cliffs. Rupert took off his hat to let it blow upon 
his head. “It is worth going up to that oven of a city 
for a day, for the pleasure of coming back again to enjoy 
this,” he said, as the strong breath of the salt water blew 
his hair about and swept his beard to one side like a 
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bush running away from the wind. “There she is! 
There they are !” he cried, as drawing near the edge of 
the cliff, they saw Diane and Réné standing together in 
the sunset. Rupert made a trumpet of his hand to send 
his voice down to her, but suddenly his hand fell, and 
_ the cry stuck in his throat, and he staggered back as if 
he had been shot. “ Good God!” he gasped, clutching 
Lazare by the arm. 

He had seen it, — they had both seen it,— the parting _ 
between Diane and Réné; they had seen him take her 
in his arms and kiss her, and then turn away, leaving her 
in a passion of grief. Rupert was terrible to look at. 
His face was livid, the veins in his forehead stood out | 
like ropes, the breath came and went through his quiv- 
ering nostrils, his jaws were locked and rigid. 

“Come away, brother, come away,” said Lazare, 
trying to draw him from the spot; but Rupert’s arm 
seemed turned to iron; he was staring down at the 
beach as if petrified and transfixed by some frightful 
vision; the color had left his eyes, but there was a 
wavering gleam in them, like the light in the eyes of a 
wild beast, as they fixed on Diane, sobbing against the 
rock. Presently she lifted her head, looked up for one 
moment as if in agonized supplication, and then began 
to walk slowly homewards. Rupert, without a word, - 
turned and walked back too. Lazare did not speak, or 
even take his arm ; he was afraid to touch him. All he 
could do was to lead him by taking the long way round 
the cliff, instead of the short cut down to the road, thus 
giving both of them time to recover themselves, while 
it lessened the chances of their coming on Réné at 
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once. Rupert did not see the way he was taking; he 
went blindly on, his face set, his eyes still with that 
colorless gleam in them. 

“Brother,” said Lazare, “ you must not be too hard on 
her; I believe in my soul there is no more harm done 
than what we have seen. But whatever has happened, 
we have all been to blame.” 

“I will kill her, — I will kill them both,” said Rupert | 
between his teeth; and his voice was so strange and hard 
that it did not sound like his at all. 

“ Remember what a child she is — ” 

“ I will remember that she is my wife.” 

Lazare thought it best to let him alone. Meantime, 
Réné had gone straight to the Abbaye to fetch his pal- 
ette and pairit-box, and then had gone down to look for 
Nanon, who was out gathering green pease in the gar- 
den. While he was saying good bye to the old servant, 
and soothing her lamentations over this sudden depar- 
ture, Diane came home and went into the salon, too | 
exhausted with emotion to go up stairs at once. Réné, 
never dreaming she was so near, passed on through the 
hall, and out to the lawn. He was walking quickly down 
the avenue, carrying his paint-box with one hand, and 
mechanically swinging his sword-cane with the other as 
he went, when Rupert entered the gate. The two men 
advanced towards each other. 

“What! M. Byasson! You are back already?” 
exclaimed Réné, raising his cap, as was his courteous 
habit. . 

Rupert waited till he was close upon him, and then, 
clenching his hand, he struck out with his might, hitting 
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Réné in the breast. The blow was so heavy and unex- 
pected that it must have felled the painter to the ground, 
had he not staggered against a tree, and thus saved 
himself. | 

“Are you drunk, man?” he said, recovering his 
footing. 

“Liar! Coward!” shouted Rupert, making to strike 
at him again; but Lazare threw himself between them. 

“Go away, young man,” he said; “it was in an evil 
hour you came here.” | 

“ Scoundrel! You came into my house to steal away 
my treasure! A curse upon you!” shouted Rupert 
-hoarsely, and struggling to free himself from Lazare’s 
hold ; his massive body was quivering with rage; the 
brute force of the peasant that slept under his gentle 
temper had leaped up in him as the beast springs up 
from his lair when danger threatens; the words came 
incoherent, hissing and choking out of his throat for the 
passion that strangled them. . 

The truth flashed on Réné. Rupert had witnessed 
his leave-taking with Diane, and she was close now at 
hand somewhere, for when Rupert had struck him a cry 
rang through the gacen) ; a cry of terror from a woman’s 
voice. 

“You have asile the meaning of what I presume 
you witnessed just now,” said Réné, his first thought for 
Diane, and the consequences of that scene to her; “I 
have received a sudden order from the government to 
start for Algiers, and I came to take leave — ” 

“« You are a vile scoundrel, and she is — ” 

'“ Hold !” cried Réné, and the sword leaped out of his- 
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cane and flashed in the sunset. “ Have a care what you | 
say of Diane Coryval to me! She is pure as the stars 
in. heaven! I take God to witness — ” 

Rupert cut him short with a horrible laugh. 

“ Young man, I tell you to go!” repeated Lazare, in 
a tone that Réné felt compelled to obey. 

“ M. Byasson, I am at your orders,” he said, saluting 
Rupert, and he passed on. 

When Diane had uttered that cry she had fallen down 
insensible under the porch, and she was lying there when 
the two men came up to the house. 

“ God of Heaven! Have I killed her?” said Rupert, 
looking down at the prostrate figure. “Was she in that 
man’s breast when I struck him?” 

“You had better go away,” said Lazare; “go, and 
leave me to attend to her.” He lifted the lifeless form 
in his arms, and carried it in, and up the stairs. Rupert 
remembered how Ae had carried it once, and how light 
he had felt the burden. 

“ Would that she had died then!” he muttered in his 
heart, and he turned away from the door with an inward 
groan of misery. The shock of seeing her struck down 
` as it were by death had caused his anger to reel back 
for the moment, and had proved to him that his love, 
however fatally wounded, had not been killed, as he sup- 
posed. He paced up and down under the lime-trees, 
his head bent forward, his hands behind his back ; he 
was half maddened, stupefied; he kept muttering to 
himself, “ Yes, I saw it— I did not dream it—JI am not 
drunk as that scoundrel said — I am awake and in my 
right mind — I saw her in his arms — I saw him kiss her 
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— And she let him do it! Good God! Diane—! My 
wife, that I believed as pure and innocent as one of the 
daisies — ! ” 

The strong man felt himself as weak and helpless as 
a child in face of the ruin that this frail creature had 
brought upon him. He saw no hope to cling to; he 
‘did not dream there could be any hope. “ An order 
to go to Algiers, forsooth! As if that was any reason for 
his taking my wife in his arms — !” Rupert looked 
up towards the windows of her room; they were wide 
open ; but not a sound or sign came from them. Was 
-she dead? He dared not go up and ask. He turned 
back into the gathering gloom of the lime-walk, and went 
over in his mind all that had happened since he had 
first seen Diane. It was not thought,— he was incapa- 
ble of thinking, — but there rushed through his brain, in 
‘bewildering confusion, the history of his life, from that 
evening when he went to meet her at the train, until this 
morning when he had parted from her at the same place, 
believing her his loyal wife and tenderly attached to him. 
He stood and asked himself if he had done her any 
wrong in marrying her; but his conscience acquitted 
him. “No,” he said, walking on again, “I did not 
come between her and anything better; I was incapable 
of sacrificing her to myself; if a better offer had pre- 
sented itself, I would have given her up.” And Rupert 
in his heart believed this. He had done the best thing 
for her that he could ; she was friendless and destitute 
and in broken health, and he had offered her a home 
and an honest man’s love; he had been gentle and 
indulgent to her, and done his best to make her life 
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happy. .And this was his reward! And Lazare had 
said that he was to blame! To blame for having mar- 
ried her, or for not having watched her? Good hea- 
vens ! - Watch his wife, the woman that he trusted as he 
did his own soul; the child that he believed pure as a 
snowdrop! No, he could not blame himself for not 
having done that. It might be that he was to blame for 
bringing this fine fellow from Paris into the house, and 
keeping him there so long. But how could he dream —>? 
Suddenly, he bethought him of certain signs and inci- 
dents that he had overlooked at the time, or rather mis- 
understood. He remembered how reluctant Diane had 
been to let Réné paint her portrait ; how anxious she 
had been to go to Paris this morning; how she had 
entreated Rupert not to go and leave her; and again, 
how strongly she had opposed the notion of getting 
Réné to settle altogether at Leval, What did it all 
mean? Was it remorse and the struggle of a guilty. 
but not yet wholly corrupt heart, or was it merely a 
comedy she had played, the better to deceive him? 

An hour passed ; it seemed like three to Rupert. No 
message came from the house. The carmine of the sky 
had changed to violet, and then faded to gray; the 
stars-were coming out, and the shadows had deepened 
under the over-arching trees. At last he heard foot- 
steps in the hall, and Lazare appeared, hurrying on 
with his long stride. 

“« Will you ride in for the doctor, or shall I?” he said. 

“ Is she worse? Has she not come to?” 

“ No; she is still in a dead faint.” 

“It could not be,” faltered Rupert. 
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“I think not; but we must have the doctor; Nanon 
and I don’t know what more to do.” 

_ “I will go myself; but Jacob is too tired; he would 
flag ; I will borrow a beast in the village.” 

Rupert was hurrying away when Nanon put her head 

at the window, and called out that Diane had recovered 
consciousness. Lazare was back quickly by her side. 
He saw at once that there was nothing now to be 
alarmed at. 

“Go and tell Monsieur Rupert,” he said to Nanon, 
“that Madame will be all right presently ; but he. had 
better not come up; he would make her nervous; she 
got a shock seeing him come back so suddenly; give | 
him his supper, and tell him not to wait for me.” 

As soon as they were alone, Diane said, “Tell me 
what happened.” 

“We were on the cliffs, and saw you and that — man.” 

“ Ah! I guessed it was that. And Rupert thinks I 
have been false to him?” 

“ What could he think?” 

“And you think so too!” said Diane in a tone of 
reproach that came strangely from a guilty woman. 
©- “What would you have me do?” demanded Lazare. 

“I would have you hear me before you condemn me. 
I will tell you the whole truth, as if I were on my death- 
bed. Will you listen to me?” 

Lazare sat down. “I will hear anything you have 
got to say,” he said. 

And Diane, sitting on the edge of the bed from which 
she had risen on regaining consciousness, began at the 
beginning, and told him the history of her intimacy with 
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Réné in all its vicissitudes. She spoke in a nervous, 
rapid intonation, like a person making a confession that 
had to be finished within a given time. Lazare did not 
interrupt her once. 

“Why did you not tell Rupert the truth?” he said 
when she had done. 

“ I meant to tell him ; but when I began, he stopped 
me, and said he knew all about it ; that Tante Brac had 
told you of it; I was surprised ; but I was glad not to 
have to go over it all myself; and from that time forth 
I never alluded to it. I cannot think now what Rupert 
meant ; I felt sure, from the moment he brought M. St. 
Avon to the house that evening that there was some 
misunderstanding in his mind. I had never dreamed 
that M. St. Avon would have stayed on after meeting me 
in the church. I expected he would have gone away 
at once.” 

“ And if he had not been a scoundrel he would have 
done so,” said Lazare. 

“He would have gone the next day if Rupert had 
not so urged and insisted on his staying. He did not 
want even to meet me again. You remember? He 
made an excuse of his travelling clothes; but Rupert 
would hear nothing and forced him to come in to supper. 
Then he said he had business in Paris and that he 
must go back at once.” 

“And he ought to have gone,” said Lazare; “if he 
had not been a selfish villain he would have gone, in- 
stead of staying on here to bring trouble upon you.” 

“It was my own fault; it was all my fault after 
that,” said Diane ; “when I saw how wretched he was, 
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I pitied him; I reproached myself for having brought 
such unhappiness on him; I thought it would help him 
to bear it and get over it, if I let him stay awhile ; and 
so I consented ; I see now that it was wrong ; but I did 
not mean to do wrong. God knows I did not; He sees 
into my heart.” 5 

Lazare believed her; but he. said, “ You did wrong ; 
you should have told Rupert the truth then.” 

“Yes; and I thought of doing it; but my courage 
failed me. I was afraid that he would be angry; and 
then I never dreamed of any harm, either for Réné St. 
Avon, or myself; never, until yesterday, when I was sit- 
ting to him; and you know I wanted to go to Paris 
with Rupert; it was only because he would not take 
me, and I thought he was going to be a week away, 
that I determined to speak to M. St. Avon, and tell him 
he must go. I felt we ought not to remain seeing each 
other when Rupert was not here. I ought not to have 
let him do what he did; that I know was wrong ; but 
he had kissed me once before, — when my mother died.” 
At the mention of that beloved memory, Diane broke 
down. ‘Oh, mother ! mother ! why did you leave me!” 
she cried, lifting her head suddenly and then dropping 
it into her hands, and bursting into a passion of grief.. 

Lazare pitied her with all his heart; but he let the 
paroxysm pass without saying a word. 

“I have tried to be a good wife to Rupert,” Diane 
went on, choking down her sobs ; “ I loved him as well 
as I could, and I was very grateful for all his goodness 
to me.” . 

Lazare’s heart was melted quite. He had never be- 
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held so pitiful a sight as this young thing in her trouble 
` with her heart caught in a snare that was none of her 
own seeking. Yet it was his duty to be stern. She 
had been wanting in allegiance to Rupert; she ought 
to have told him the truth. What.could he have 
meant by saying that Noémi had told them both all 
about it? : 

Diane looked like a flower crushed and beaten by the 
storm ; her great eyes swollen, her hands lying listlessly 
in her lap. 

“ Where is he?” she asked after a moment. 

“Who? Rupert? He is down stairs.” 

“ Will there be a meeting between them? ” 

-* Between him and St. Avon? I hope not. I should 
advise him to keep out of Rupert’s way.” 

“I mean will they fight? ” explained Diane. 

“ If they meet, they will for a certainty ; and it will be 
a bad business for St. Avon, for Rupert could knock 
the heart out of him with one hand.” 

“ I mean, will they fight a duel with pistols?” Diane 
explained further, wondering that Lazare was so slow 
to understand. 

The question stirred a new depth of pity in him, 
throwing, as it did, a more vivid light on the gulf that 
separated her world from theirs. 

“ Child,” he said, looking at her with grave compas- 
sion, ‘“ you never ought to have come amongst us. We 
ought to have done better 'for you. It has been all a 
mistake.” 

It was Diane’s turn not to understand, but the kind- 
ness in his eyes and his voice were comforting. 
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“I wonder will Rupert send me away at once?” she 
said, “‘ will he see me again, do you think?” 

“ I don’t know what he will do.” 
= “Tam strong now; I am able to work; I could go 
back to Mesdemoiselles Gainber and earn my bread again. 
But perhaps Rupert would rather I went to some place 
farther off.” Si 

“She knows no more of life than a baby,” thought 
Lazare, seeing that it did not evidently so much as oc- 
cur to Diane that a wife turned out by her husband was 
not exactly the person to be accepted as teacher in such 
an establishment as the Pensionnat Gainber ; but this 
childish ignorance of the ways and judgments of the 
world was in keeping with all the rest. 

“ Do you think he will send me away to-night? ” said 
Diane. She was seized with a sudden terror at the thought 
of having to beg for a shelter in the village, as it was too 
late to go in to Norel. 

“No, he will not send you away to-night,” said 
Lazare, mentally resolving that, if he sent her away at all, 
he Lazare, would go with her. 

“ Poor Rupert ! I am so sorry for him! I wish I could 
die ! You ought to have let me die that time when I was so 
ill. Had you not better go down to him? Try and 
comfort him. And Lazare,” she said, clasping her hands, 
as he rose to leave her, “ you won’t be too hard on me? 
Tell him I have not wronged him as he thinks, — I swear 
before my God that I have not!” she protested passion- 
ately. “I have been to blame ; but I have not done any- 
thing wrong.” 

“There are different notions about wrong,” said 
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Lazare ; “ but I am not minded to be hard on you, child. 
I will do the best I can with Rupert.” 

Rupert was sitting at the table with his food untasted 
before him. He had gone in mechanically when Nanon 
called him, moved partly by an unconscious desire to 
hide the truth from her. 

“ Come out for a turn,” said Lazare; “ I want to 
speak to you.” 

“You have had no supper?” 

“ T ‘don’t want any.” 

They went out together, striking through the paddock to 
the fields beyond. Both were silent until they reached 
a copse, where they were safe from any curious eyes 
that might be abroad in the cool of the evening. Then 
Lazare spoke. | 

“She has told me everything. There is no great 
harm done after all.” 

“You don’t fancy,” cried Rupert, “I am going to be 
fooled by any more of her lies! I won't listen to a 
word of them! She is a lie herself. She looks as pure 
as the lilies of the field, but she is a living lie! She 
could deceive the foul fiend himself!” 

“Iam not going to excuse her,” said Lazare, “ but 
there is no good in flying out like this. Let me tell you 
what has happened from first to last. This young man 
was — ” 

“I will hear nothing ! ” shouted Rupert, standing and 
facing hink and letting his clenched hands fall by his 
sides ; “ I will believe my own eyes and no one’s tongue. 
I know what I saw, and what you saw. Does she deny 


it? Does she make out that we were both drunk? ” 
18 
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“She denies nothing; but there is something to ex- 
plain ; you ought not to condemn her without a hearing ; 
you are to blame for something yourself.” 

“For trusting her? For believing in her as I did in 
my soul? Aye, I was to blame for that ; I was to blame 
for being a fool.” 

“ She is but a child ; and you are old — ” 

“Iam not old!” Rupert asserted vehemently, like a 
man repelling a false charge ; “ I am not old; for to be 
old means to be selfish, to have lost one’s youth, to have 
squandered or destroyed it, and you can bear me witness 
before God and man that I did not do that; my hair is 
gray and my face is furrowed, but, for all that, my heart 
was young, and I loved her as well — aye and better — 
than a young man could have loved her!” 
_ And with his kindling eye, and his broad breast heaving, 

and his great gothic head thrown back, he looked young 
with the essential youth of a noble nature and an unsul- 
lied life, — a man, Lazare thought, whose love any woman 
might feel proud to have won. He admired his brother, 
and yet he felt there was something lacking in this love of 
Rupert’s to make it perfect for Diane, pure and tender 
though it was. He was going to speak, when both were 
arrested by the sound of something rushing through the 
underwood, and presently Tonnerre came bounding up. 
With that instinctive sympathy that makes the human 
link between a man and the dog who is his friend, the 
mastiff had guessed there was something amiss with his 
master, and fled after him, and now he leaped on Rupert, 
and, placing a paw on each shoulder, began to lick his 
face. Thestrong man’s pride that had borne up resent- 
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ful and hard till now, broke down under the touch of 
such dumb pity. He let himself drop on a felled trunk 
that lay by the side of the path, and burst into tears. 

Lazare turned away, and left the two together. He 
walked through the copse, on towards the heights. The 
moon was up and silvered the sea that was lapping the 
shore with a heavy wash, for the tide was full in. Out 
under the horizon a boat glided ghost-like on the glitter- 
- ing waves ; another, nearer the shore, hailed to it with the 
boatman’s song, — a primitive kind of dirge, sorrowful like 
all the songs of toil, “a protest of the weak against the 
strong.” A woman with a child in her arms stood on the 
beach in the blue moonshine, and sent her voice out in 
chorus with the boatmen. 

“It is a sad world,” said Lazare, as the plaintive notes 
went trembling over the moonlit waters, “ nothing but 
toil and trouble and sorrow everywhere.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


T did not ogcur to Réné St. Avon that Rupert 
Byasson would challenge him to fight a duel; but 
he thought it possible he might wish to fight it out in 
some way, and therefore he felt he could not leave 
the place at once, as if he were sneaking away out of 
reach of Rupert’s vengeance. No sign came from the 
Abbaye that evening. The next morning Réné wrote 
to Rupert, endeavoring to explain, as far as possible, 
the meaning of the farewell he had witnessed ; he spoke 
frankly, but guardedly, not knowing how far Diane 
might have thought fit to enlighten him as to their 
mutual relations in the past. It was the letter of a 
chivalrous, high-minded man, ready to take any weight 
of odium upon himself to screen from blame the woman 
he wholly loved and adored. 

Nanon was washing potatoes at the pump when a. 
boy who worked in the Curé’s garden came in with 
this letter. She signed towards the kitchen, and called 
out to him to carry it in to Monsieur. The brothers 
were taking their coffee together. Rupert opened the 
envelope, looked to the signature, and then went straight 
to the fire, and dropped the letter into it. 

“There is no answer !” he said, so savagely that the 
boy was frightened and went quickly away. 
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Rupert had had a notion that St. Avon would offer to 
“accept the quarrel” by fighting it out, and though he 
had been ready enough to thrash him last night, he had 
no mind to try it now; he felt that if he once had his 
hands upon him, he would never let him go till he had 
hammered the life out of him. 

Réné waited all day, and, receiving no sign of any 
sort, left Leval that evening, and took the last train at 
Norel for Paris. 

Meantime, Diane, under cover of a violent headache, 
remained in her room, waiting anxiously for a message 
from Rupert. Lazare, seeing that his brother would not, 
or could not, speak, resolved to take the initiative. He 
walked out with him after the mid-day meal, and when 
they were safe in the fields he spoke. 

“ Diane is waiting to know what you wish her to do. 
She talks of going as teacher in a school.” 

“ Let her go,” said Rupert doggedly. 

‘That is a hard sentence.” 

“ It is time I grew hard. I have been soft too long. 
Let her go.” ; | 

“You are her master; but she bears my name as 
well as yours. It will not be pleasant to hear it dragged 
through every mouth on the country side.” 

“Then what do you want? Why did you pro- 
pose it? 

“I gave you her message.” | 

Rupert walked on for a bit without answering; then 
he said, “ Let her go; but she need not work. I will 
give her enough to keep her. I suppose she won’t 
object to take bread from me.” 
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“There is no reason why she should. But, brother, 
anger is an evil counsellor. You may live to regret the 
impulse that you act upon now in the heat of pas- 
sion. You have cause for anger; but you have cause 
for self-blame. If you send the child adrift and drive 
her to despair, think what may come of it? She has 
been in fault, but less, much less, than the rest of 
us. If you would but be reasonable, and hear what 
there is to be said, you would come to judge this thing 
differently.” o 

Rupert plodded on again in dogged silence, his face 
set like a stone ; but in his inmost heart, he was shaken 
by Lazare’s words. He did not speak till they came 
toa farm-house where he had business; then he said, 
“Let her stay. I will not drive her to worse by send- 
ing her away. Let her bide here under our roof. But 
look you here, I will listen to nothing. I will hear none 
of her lies. If you try to talk me over, if you so much 
as mention that scoundrels name, or ever allude to 
last night’s business, she leaves my house that hour. 
So help me, God.” He lifted his clenched hand to 
heaven, as if threatening, rather than invoking, the Most 
High. “TI will give her bread and shelter, and screen 
her shame, for the sake of our father’s name; but from 
this out there is nothing but that name between us in 
common. Let her forget she ever was my wife. You 
say I am to blame. Mayhap you are right. I never 
ought to have married her. I lay awake last night 
thinking it over. I never ought to have married her ; 
but I did it for the best. As God is my judge, I thought 
it was the best I could do for her! It was a mistake, 
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and it cannot be mended; not until I am under the 
sod anyhow ; but she won’t have long to wait for that. 
Let her have patience ; I will take myself out of her 
way as soon as I can. Let her have patience,” he re- 
peated, wiping the big drops from his forehead. 

“Tf you would but let me speak out once,” said 
Lazare, “if you would but hear —” 

“I won’t!” said Rupert, almost with a shout, and he 
held up his hand; “I will never hear a word in her 
defence. Either close with the bargain, or let her go?” 
He stood with his left hand on the latch of the gate 
waiting for an answer. | 

“I close with it,” said Lazare; “I hope a day will 
come before long when you will of your own accord 
break silence; meantime, I shall not speak until you 
give me leave.” 

Rupert pushed open the gate and passed in, and 
Lazare walked back to the Abbaye. He went up to 
Diane, and told her on what conditions Rupert con- 
sented to her remaining under his roof. She must be 
satisfied to let judgment go by default, and bear the 
odium of guilt without making any attempt to clear 
herself. It was a hard sentence; but Diane bowed to 
it. It was no harder than she deserved. She was not 
guilty as men accounted guilt; but at the bar of her 
own conscience, and in the light of that crystal purity 
that she had tarnished, she accounted herself guilty, and 
so it was right that she should suffer. 

After this, things fell back outwardly into their old 
groove. The external change which for a moment had 
seemed inevitable was averted. Diane and Rupert kept 
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aloof, speaking to each other only in the presence of a 
third person, or when compelled by necessity. Luckily 
there was no circle of friends to spy over them, or com- 
ment upon their changed manners and mien; Nanon, 
indeed, though not observant in matters outside the 
kitchen or the farm-yard, could not fail to notice that 
a change had come over the household ever since that 
day that Monsieur Rupert had gone to Paris, and come 
back so suddenly ; but she set it down to something 
that had happened in the affair of the heifers apparently, 
and which neither she nor the Corporal had been able 
to fathom. 

“Them beasts has been weighing on his mind ever 
since,” observed the Corporal; “he must have had a 
lot of money to payto the lawyers or something ; and 

_ Madame seems to worry about it as much as Monsieur. 
Considering how long we have been in the family, I think 
they might be a bit more open with us.” 
= But though they felt aggrieved at this want of trust 
in them, the old servants were too loyal to let their griev- 
ance get wind outside the family, and few among the 
village gossips ever came to the Abbaye. It was a busy 
time of year, besides ; everybody was abroad lending a 
hand to the harvest ; reaping and haymaking were going 
on in the fields; here the sickles were singing in the 
wheat, there the slain corn was lying bound in sheaves, 
and set up in little ricks that turned the stubble field 
into an encampment for the fairies. Rupert, who was 
wont to be the leading spirit in all this gladsome harvest- 
tide, plodded on through the work this year with the air 
of a man who was accomplishing a task from which he 
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could notescape. His temper, which had always been mild 
and well-ordered, had slipped from under his hand of 
late; he had grown moody and irascible; every trifle 
put him out; for a slight oversight or blunder he would 
fly out with a violence altogether foreign to him; but 
field-laborers, happily, are not a speculative race, and 
lines may harden in a master’s face, and his temper may 
turn sour, and they will not look beyond the weather for | 
an explanation of the change. The weather and the 
devil are the peasant’s scapegoats in all emergencies ; 
if he gets drunk, or takes to evil courses, it is the devil; | 
if he falls sick, or out of pocket, it is the weather. As 
far as the weather was concerned this year, the charge 
seemed a patent calumny ; it had been perfect through 
the seasons, dealing out rain and wind and warmth in 
the desired proportions, as the bounteous crops in field 
and orchard were there to testify; still there was no. 
telling what tricks even the blessed sunshine might be 
playing to a man who was planting and sowing all the 
year round, who had crops all over the place, so to 
speak, some wanting one weather, some another. Any- 
how, it was clear there was something amiss, for Rupert 
was not the same man. Everything provoked him, but 
most of all the sight of those things that Diane had been 
fond of. The scarlet poppies that she loved to see 
shining in the yellow corn, he would curse, and strike at 
with his stick, as if they were vermin that he was ex- 
terminating. He would have exterminated every living 
- thing that reminded him of his love for her, had it been 
possible ; he would have swept away the flower-beds 
‘from the garden, and cut down the lime trees whose 
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cool arcades she used to delight to walk and sit under ; 
he would have dried up the sea that she loved so pas- 
sionately ; he would have wreaked his vengeance on 
every beautiful innocent thing that seemed a part of her 
beauty and her blighted innocence. And yet, all the 
while, he was ashamed of being so mean and vindic- 
tive, and he was glad that nobody knew of it. 

Diane was changed too, outwardly, much more than 
Rupert. She was wasted to a shadow; her face had 
become all eyes, and she glided up and down the wide 
oaken staircase with the silent tread of one afraid of 
-awakening a sleeper. She worked very hard amongst the 
cottagers, tiring herself late and early in their service, 
tending the sick and teaching the children ; and some of 
the old folks who watched her coming and going as they 
smoked their pipes on the door-steps, began to shake 
their heads, and prophesy that Madame was not likely 
to make old bones, and to wonder whether M. Rupert 
knew how to take care of such a delicate young thing. 

But Rupert was busy with other matters than the care 
of his young wife. It was threshing-time, and he took 
his flail and went into the barn, and lashed away at the 
sweet grain with a fury that made him terrible to look 
at. As he brought down the flail upon the floor with a 
stroke that sent the chaff flying to the ceiling, he might 
have stood for the picture of a Titan demolishing a 
world. One morning Diane was passing that way, and 
she stood and watched him for a moment ; his back was 
to her, his neck was bare, his great muscular arms naked 
to the elbow, every knotted sinew and nerve strained to 
the utmost as he wielded the flail with furious energy. 
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“I wonder,” thought Diane, “if he fancies he is 
striking me.” She remembered how this very time last 
year she had come to fetch him here in the threshing- 
barn, and how he had dropped the flail, and tumed 
so gently to go with her. His gentleness then was the 
touch of strength restrained ; this was what had made 
the pathos ofit. Diane understood it now, as she be- 
held her husband wielding the strength of that right arm 
that was still mighty to protect and too manly to strike 
her. She passed on with a shudder nevertheless, and 
the hiss and welt of the lash followed her a long way 
past the barn. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE harvest was carried. Stores and lofts and 

granaries were as full as they could hold of fruit 
and grain and hay and wool, all the rich promise of the 
plenteous year fulfilled ; then the guns were loaded, and 
the birds were shot ; and the leaves fell under the moist 
west wind, the woods grew bare and chill; October 
sounded its whistle, and ushered in the winter. 
_ There was nothing to keep the men abroad late now ; 
they came in after sundown, and the evenings were long 
at the Abbaye. 

Rupert maintained the same cold aloofness towards 
Diane, never addressing her except when he could not 
avoid it. Indeed, he scarcely spoke to anyone now but 
Tonnerre. Tonnerre was the only living being whose 
company he seemed to care for, and the dog followed 
him like his shadow. He had always been a man of few 
words ; but formerly he had had a way of taking part in 
the conversation by a hearkening attitude and an atten- 
tive silence that played their part fittingly in the conver- 
sation; he had been an excellent listener; but there 
was no one to listen to now. Diane had no heart to 
chat away with Lazare, who indeed seemed to have lost 
all his old pleasure in conversation and sat with his 
newspaper or a book ; and so the long evenings passed 
in taciturn dullness. 
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Rupert had gone back to the slovenly, boorish ways 
of the barbarous times before Diane had come and civi- 
lized him. It was a kind of protest against the influ- 
ence to which he had succumbed for a while, and she 
felt it more keenly than he intended. Rupert was 
singularly delicate and instinctive for a man of his condi- 
tion, but he had not enough of the artificial refinement of 
education to guess how these small external things hurt 
` Diane; he was not a man to keep on deliberately tor- 
menting a woman with pin-pricks day after day ; he was 
too large-hearted for that. He was often assailed by 
petty vindictive thoughts against this woman who had 
wronged him ; but he was ashamed of them, and drove 
them away as the lion lashes out his tail at the perse- 
cuting flies that keep buzzing about his ears. He told 
himself a score of times a day that he had cast Diane 
out of his heart utterly, that she was no more to him 
than a favorite beast that he had sold at last year’s fair. 
But the wounded love which slumbered and simulated 
death would wake up ever and anon with sudden inward 
upheavings of passionate pain, and then, with that 
violence which is a sign of weakness, he would assert 
to himself that he hated her ; that, far from relenting, his 
anger against her was bitterer than ever; and, if Diane 
happened to be present, his glance would fasten on her 
with a sudden fierceness which, did she chance to look up 
and meet it, frightened her. His honest blue eyes that 
formerly had a placid steady light under their overhang- 
ing brows, had grown dull and dim like spent lamps, so 
dull that at moments it almost seemed as if the light of 
reason were dimmed there; they cowered away in their 
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deep sockets like guilty watchers ashamed to come forth 
and meet the gaze of their fellow-creatures; at other 
times, when the flame of passion leaped up within him, 
his eyes, like smouldering coals blown upon, would blaze 
up with a vivid glare of jealousy and hate that made 
even Lazare shrink when he saw it. No one noticed 
the change in Rupert as Diane did; she saw, as no one 
else did, how the features had set themselves in lines of 
iron, how the forehead, once so frank and open, was 
gradually taking a frown that never unknit, how the full, 
generous mouth, that was wont to have a kindly smile 
lurking in its corners, had grown hard and coarse. -The 
sense of bitter wrong that had turned sour a nature once 
sweet to the core was gradually obliterating from Ru- 
pert’s countenance every trace of goodness. And yet 
there were moments when, touched by some relenting 
doubt or longing to doubt, the hard lines relaxed ; when 
the eyes,a moment ago alight with a flame hot and 
fierce enough to burn whatever it fastened on, would 
rest on Diane with something of the old yearning ten- 
derness. This was very inconsistent ; but Rupert Byas- 
son was entirely human and very far from presenting 
that repulsive and unnatural phenomenon, a perfectly 
consistent character. Such a character is sure to disap- 
point us, and fall short of that intensity of feeling that we 
expect from a fellow-creature in any supreme crisis of life. 
Diane did not follow these fluctuations of Rupert’s 
mind; but she felt them in a vague, instinctive way. 
Sometimes, when the passing mood of pity or of 
doubt was on him, she felt a longing to throw herself at 
his feet, and, in spite of his prohibition, pour out her 
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story to him; there were moments when, conscious of 
a boundless trust in her power to convince her husband 
of her guiltlessness, she was on the point of breaking 
through the contract and crying out to him to hear 


her. | 
But something stronger than this impulse always re- 


strained her; she never yielded to it, never attempted 
even by a look to remove the cold, impassable barrier 
_ that he had set up between them. 

Lazare was very kind. He never attempted to ex- 
press his pity for her in words, fearing that, being so - 
awkward and clumsy, he might bruise her and make the 
wound worse by touching it, but he offered his sympathy 
indirectly by the affectionateness of his manner, by many 
little considerate acts of kindness, and by that naive 
politeness of the heart that came with a special grace 
from a man so simple and untutored. Formerly he had 
far outdone Rupert in the uncouth slovenliness of his 
ways and habits, and Diane had been fain to content 
herself with “ getting the big dirt off him,” as he said 
himself ; but since this trouble had come upon her, he 
was like a school-boy on his good behavior, always on 
the watch to do the right thing, — the thing, that is, that 
would please her; he seemed to be always deprecating, 
by his gentleness and respectful manner, Rupert’s sullen, 
harsh temper; but concerning that bad day’s work he 
thought silence best. He was wrong. This reserve of 
his, added to the weight of Rupert’s cold aversion and 
dumb upbraiding, was crushing the life out of Diane. 
Between them, they were creating a moral isolation 
around her that was becoming intolerable. She began 
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to think that she must be as guilty as Rupert believed 
her; she began to feel contaminated by her own com- 
panionship, and maddened by the remembrance that 
there was no breaking loose from it. Diane Coryval, 
the dutiful woman, who had kept the commandments, 
and shrunk from sin with the sensitive timidity of the 
ermine that will die of hunger rather than begrime its 
snow-white robe to reach to the tempting berries, was | 
also another Diane whose husband loathed her very 
presence. She had never tried to make out that wrong 
was right, but now she was growing to think that she 
was stained with guilt, that she had committed a crime 
‘beyond the pale of mercy. The innocence of her youth 
rose up and fled away like a thing affrighted. It pur- 
sued her like a spectre, and the self-upbraidings of her 
conscience were at times so unbearable as to seem 
- almost to threaten her reason. 

One day, unable to endure it any longer, she turned 
like an animal at bay, and faced her tormentor. “It is 
not my fault,” she cried speaking aloud as she walked 

along the cliffs. ‘‘I was not to blame. I did not seek 

him. I had striven with all my might to forget him ; 
he came and found me through no fault of his or mine, 
and they forced me to see him daily and hourly. How 
could I help loving him again? I could no more help 
it than I could help my head aching, or my heart beat- 
ing! I tried my best to be true to God and to my hus- 
band, and they both deserted me?” 

She accused every one in turn but Réné. For him, she 
had only pity and excuses. ‘There was something of the 
boundless indulgence of a mother’s love in the measure 
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she dealt out to him. She lost sight altogether of the 
trouble he had brought into her life, but the pain that 
she had brought to him was always before her, and the 
longing to atone to him and save him was paramount to 
all personal pain. And yet, again, there were moments — 
and this was one of them — when this personal pain was 
so great as almost to be unendurable, when Diane felt 
as if she must escape from it at any cost; when she 
craved for Réné’s presence, for his tenderness, for his 
sympathy, till the craving was like the pangs of hunger. 
She said his name out loud, calling him back to her. 
The west wind was driving in the tide; the breakers 
raced before it, shaking their white crests as they tum- 
bled and tossed overthe main. A fisherman was loosen- 
ing a boat moored to the shore ; he leaped into it, and 
it shot out on the receding wave, and made gallantly 
against the swollen tide, now lightly borne on the mount- 
ing wave, now swallowed up in the foaming hollows. A 
woman stood watching it. Diane followed it too, and 
wished herself in it. There would have been a chance 
of death for her in that frail craft, pitching on that black 
and white sea, — swift and sudden death ; the gale might 
rise and upset it, and make an end of the struggle that 
was so much harder than the fisherman’s battle with the 
elements. But in her present place there was no such 
blessed chance of escape; she was too well sheltered 
against wind and wave, and would plod on through the 
dreary years, most probably, till old age came and deliv- 
ered her by death. And this: fate was of her own mak- 
ing; she might have waited ; she ought to have trusted ; 
but in her cowardice she had flung away the treasure of 
19 
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her innocent, happy love, and it had turned upon her 
with the bitterest of life’s revenges. 

“It is my own fault, it is all my own doing!” she 
repeated, and as she uttered aloud this sentence, which 
is the last drop of. agony in the cup of human sorrow, 
Diane’s overflowed. She burst into tears, and, sitting 
down on a mound, cried long and bitterly. The out- 
burst brought her relief; she dried her eyes, and sat 
looking out over the riotous sea, and bethought her - 
how symbolical it was of her own soul-passion leaping 
like billows on the water-floods, but restrained from 
over-running its boundaries by the power of Him who 
holds the ocean in the hollow of his hand; as he con- 
trolled the elements, guiding and restraining them, so 
did he guide his creatures and control their perilous 
rebellions ; the waves might rise up and toss themselves 
in rage, but they should not prevail; they might roar, 
but they should not pass over the dry land; neither 
should the pain or passions of her heart be permitted to 
hurry her into unfaithfulness, or despair. “God is great, 
and he is my Father!” she cried with a sudden thrill 
of faith, and the sense that help was within her reach, 
“ He is my Father and I am his child, and he will not 
let me perish.” And the voice of flood calling to flood, 
and deep answering to deep, woke an echo of praise 
in her soul, and bade her trust in him who hideth the 
light and commandeth it to shine again, and who hold- 
eth all his creatures in his keeping. “ I have not leaned 
enough on God,” she said, with a new perception of 
his divine Fatherhood, and of her own dependence on it, 
“ but I will look more to him now. I will pray for help.” 
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And she did pray. Day by day, at the call of the 
early bell, she hurried out to church, and, kneeling in 
the shadow with her head bowed on her breast, she 
prayed for herself, but most of all for Réné. In the 
silence of the old church, while the dead slept, and 
children lisped their innocent aves, and maidens mur- 
mured petitions for their lovers’ return, and widows 
wept without hope, Diane wrestled for the soul of the 
man she loved, protesting again and again that gladly 
would she bear the pain and the humiliation of 
her lot, if only Réné might be spared and rescued, 
and be made happy at the cost of her suffering. She 
said this, and she felt it, while the flood of generous 
emotion was at its height; but when the wave swept 
back, and the long vista of years stretched out before 
her, blighted, loveless, dishonored, the prospect was so 
terrible that she cried out for pity on herself. 

Ah, those heroic prayers! It is only when we are 
threatened with the grant of them that we find out what 
shams they are. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LL SOULS’ DAY at Leval was divided between 
mourning and merry-making, between praying for 
the dead and dancing on the green. This latter diver- 
sion made fine weather very desirable, and this year there 
were grave fears that it might fail, for All Saints’ had - 
been as wet and dull and bleak a day as ever ushered 
in November. All Souls’ dawned in the same uncon- 
genial mood, and a small, tiresome rain kept drizzling 
all the morning as if it never meant to leave off. . To- 
wards noon, however, the sun made a slit in the low 
clouds, and peeped out as if to see what sort of weather 
was going on below. This peep was the signal for a 
general chorus of congratulation. Cocks came strutting 
out into the road and crowed lustily; a donkey in a 
paddock brayed, and several other donkeys answered 
from field and cliff; a few belated birds shook their 
wings and made believe to take a flight; even a sol- 
itary butterfly that had been hiding in the hollow of 
a tree came fluttering out with a pitiful attempt to skim 
through the damp air; but after a few feeble efforts, 
fell down on the dead leaves. 
There had been a long service in the morning, and, 
while it lasted, the bell in the church tower tolled, and 
when the Angelus called the faithful to prayer again 
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at noon, the tolling recommenced. The chief devotions 
of the day consisted in chanting the De Profundis, to 
the accompaniment of the organ, for departed friends. 
It was a matter of pride with the villages on that side 
of the country to have as large a number of De Pro- 
fundis chanted as possible, and a good deal of boasting 
went on as to which produced the largest roll when the 
day was over; as, however, the organist was paid ten 
sous for every time he played the accompaniment, his 
evidence always shut up the braggarts. Lazare did not 
perform on this occasion ; the duty of playing the organ 
‘devolved on the village schoolmaster, and it was no 
sinecure, for the population piqued itself on being a 
devout one. The schoolmaster set to his work with 
creditable zeal and energy, pounding away at the yellow 
keys, and treading the pedals as the ox treadeth out 
the corn, and the louder he thumped, the louder the 
people sang. It was an awful performance, and hard 
to associate with any idea of solace to suffering of any 
sort, whether to the living or the dead. 

Diane had been at the early service, and when the big 
bell began tolling again at mid-day, she went back to 
the church. Lazare turned in to see whether the school- 
master’s hand had lost its power since last year, but 
he quickly satisfied himself that it had not. Indeed, 
it struck him that, if anything, the hammering was 
heavier and the howling louder than on any previous 
All Souls’ Day. 

“Tf the souls in Purgatory are condemned to hear 
that man’s music,” he said to Diane when they met 
outside the church, “it ought to open the gates of 
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Paradise to the biggest sinner amongst them in five 
minutes !” 

“ It is not melodious,” said Diane, “and yet, some- 
how, it soothes me. It does one good to hear the peo- 
ple praying together so fervently for their dead, and I 
like to think that some day they will be doing the same 
for me, calling out my name at the altar rails, and giving 
their alms to help me.” 

“Well, I promise you one thing,” said Lazare, ‘“ if 
you depart before me, you shan’t have that lout ham- 
mering over your head. Heavens defend us! It’s 
enough to make the Holy Souls break loose out of 
Purgatory ! ” 

He spoke with a hearty vehemence that made Diane 
break out into a laugh with something of the old 
gayety. | 

At two o’clock the tolling ceased and the ringing 
began; and then the young folk assembled on the 
green for the dance. It was kept up with spirit to the 
sound of the violin till sundown, when the tolling began 
again. ‘This was the signal for the dancers to break up, 
and the weather took the hint and did likewise. It had 
kept up to this point, but under protest, as it were, and 
when the people assembled for the final devotions, the 
rain came down, and the wind rose, and blew hard from 
the north. It swept round the old church, forcing an 
entry through many a cranny, moaning and sobbing 
through the aisles in weird accompaniment to the devout 
wailing of the congregation and the hideous groaning of 
the organ. 

Diane had returned to the church when the bell began to 
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throb out its dirge for the last service, and she was again 
joining with intense fervor in the simple monotonous 
rite. It impressed her as no act of worship had ever 
done before. The persistent supplication of the people, 
the plaintive rhythm of the penitential psalm, mingled 
now with the shrieking and moaning of the wild Novem- 
ber wind, were strangely solemn and impressive and the 
effect was deepened by the regularly recurring intervals 
of silence. Every time the name of the dead was given 
out, it seemed to her as if the soul answered to the call 
and was invisibly present in the midst of the friends who, 
living, still remembered it. 

“Noémi Brac !” resounded again and again in the 
waiting silence. Sometimes it was a child’s flute-like 
treble that called the name, sometimes an old man’s 
hoarse tones ; but each time Diane beheld in imagina- 
tion the form of Tante Brac in fan-shaped cap and hob- 
nailed shoes, and the homely attire once so familiar. 

The very naïveté of the commemoration added to its 
pathos and effect. It seemed to simplify the awful mys- 
tery of death to the mere accident in life that it is, — to 
hold it as a simple fact to be simply dealt with ; it brought 
the supernatural so near that you almost handled it. Death 
had no shrinking horrors for these children of toil who 
looked to the end of life for rest. “ Eternal rest give 
unto them !” was the cry of the priest for those who had 
gone before. “And may perpetual light shine upon 
them!” responded the people. As the cry rose and fell, 
it almost seemed to Diane that the living were those who 
had passed into the “ perpetual light,” and the dead 
these who were waiting on this side of the gate in peril 
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still of everlasting darkness. Why should these poor 
heavily burdened fellow-creatures be afraid of death P 
It stood to them an open gate between the Time-life 
and the Life-eternal, and they were drifting on to rest 
after their fathers in a steady uninterrupted march ; 
very solemn the passing was; but for them it had no 
terrors. The few oil lamps, hooked at long intervals from 
the pillars, made tawny islands of light in the surrounding 
desert of gloom, and looked like symbols of human life. 
What was each individual life but a little wick set burning 
on a tiny pool of oil, to flicker a moment, and then go 
out, either into everlasting darkness, or to be kindled again 
into everlasting light? What folly it was to cling so 
passionately to the little wick that would so soon -be 
spent! What did it matter whether the short space was 
passed in pain or pleasure, seeing how quickly it came to 
anend! “ Lux perpetua luceat cis /” As the invocation 
went up for the last time after the last psalm, the wind 
answered it with a shriek high up in the roof that made 
Diane start on her knees. The gale was rising to a 
storm. “Let us pray for those who are at sea to-night,” 
called out the Curé, and he intoned the Miserere, all 
the people joining with a fervor that was fed by persone) 
anguish in many a heart. 

Diane hurried home through the blinding rain. As 
she went, low, rumbling noises like the roll of drums 
underground, came up from the sea, the prelude of 
trouble on the waters, as the fishermen knew. Rupert 
_ had not come home. 

“What can be keeping him so late?” said Diane, 
when she came in and found Lazare alone. 
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“He has been delayed by somebody on the farm, I 
suppose, but he will turn up presently,” said Lazare, ‘I 
heard his gun going pop all the afternoon.” Diane 
pushed the logs together, and the fire flared up witha 
roar and sent a stream of sparks rushing up the black 
throat of the wide chimney. ‘‘ We are going to have a 
terrible night,” she said, “ God help the poor fishermen 
and their wives ! ” 

“ Aye, there will be rough work at sea,” said Lazare, 
and, as if to confirm his prophecy, the wind came bellow- 
‘ing down the chimney and drove a great puff of smoke 
into the room. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and still Rupert did not 
appear. 

“What can be keeping him!” said Diane again ; 
“ could he have met with an accident? With his gun?” 

“ Pshaw ! His gun knows better than that,” said Lazare ;’ 
“ he is sure to be here presently ; it is not the first time 
he has been a trifle late.” 

Diane sat down to her work. Lazare, struck by her 
anxiety about Rupert, looked at her, wondering whether 
she cared much for him, or not. He had been noticing 
her looks for some days past, and it had occurred to him 
that if things went on like this much longer the child would 
soon be beyond the reach of Rupert’s cold-blooded 
rancor. His system of punishment had only been three 
months in operation, and she was already the ghost of 
her former self. Rupert showed no signs of relenting, 
and yet Lazare could see that he was suffering as much 
as Diane, and he believed that to defy his prohibition and 
force him to hear Diane’s story, and thus make an end 
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of this intolerable state of things would be to confer on 
him the most merciful of obligations. . 

Diane had dropped her work, and sat gazing absently 
into the fire. “There he is!” she cried, rising im- 
pulsively to run to meet him; but, quickly remember- 
ing, she sat down again. 

“It was a branch that struck the pane,” said Lazare, 
and he made up his mind to have it out with Rupert on 
the morrow. They were sitting in the dining-room, 
where the table was laid for supper. Remembering that 
his brother was almost certain to come in by the back 
way, Lazare rose and went round to the kitchen. Diane 
followed him. 

“ The ducks will be overdone,” said Nanon, “ what 
can be keeping him so late: he will come in soaked 
like a sponge.” 

“Ah! here he comes!” said Lazare, as the door 
was pushed open and Rupert appeared, drenched 
through, and dripping from head to foot. Nanon took 
his gun from him and involuntarily Diane made a forward 
gesture as if to help him off with his coat. 

“ It’s wet,” he said roughly, and motioned her off. 

She colored, and drew back. 

“ How is the dog?” Rupert asked, turning to Nanon. 
They had been anxious about Tonnerre for two days. 

“ He is about the same,” she replied; “he has not 
touched his food.” 

“ Has he drunk anything? ” 

“ No,” said Lazare ; “I held out some water to him ; 
but he whined and shrunk away into the back of his 
kennel. The veterinary must see him to-morrow.” 
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“ Humph! It’s nothing but temper, most likely, that 
ails the brute ; he has a fit of the sulks and wants to be 
thrashed out of ’em; I’ve a mind to give him a sound 
beating.” 

Diane felt suddenly sick. Rupert must be going out 
of his mind. 

“ Time was,” she thought, “he would as soon think of 
beating me.” | 

“Give me a light,” said Rupert, and he unhooked 
the lantern from the wall and struck a match. 

“ Don’t go too near him,” said Lazare ; “ I don’t think 
there ’s much amiss with the dog, but I don’t like his 
looks and I would n’t go too near him.” 

Rupert made no answer, but took, the lantern and 
stepped out into the rain and wind. The kennel was 
close to the kitchen door, he stooped down, and, holding 
up the light, looked into it, the dog lay coiled up as far 
back as he could crouch ; his eyes were red and glazed. 

“ Allons, Tonnerre ! Come out here, will you?” cried 
Rupert ; but Tonnerre growled and glared at him from 
the depths of his kennel. “ Allons donc!” said Rupert, 
and he thrust in his hand to drag him out. The dog 
growled again, made a snap at his master’s hand, and 
bit it threugh in the fleshy part of the palm. With an 
angry oath Rupert started back and shook out his hand. 

Diane, who was watching the scene from the window, 
met him at the door, and before he could prevent her 
she seized the hand, and, putting her lips to the wound, 
began to suck it with all her might. Rupert dropped into 
a chair, feeling faint and dizzy. Diane held on to the 
bitten hand like a leech, putting her lips first to one 
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side of the wound, then to the other, rejecting the blood. 
as fast as she drew it out. At last she let it go, and 
Nanon led her away and up to herroom. As she left 
the kitchen Rupert gave a great gasp that was almost a 
shout, and began to sob like a child. Lazare thought it 
best to leave him alone, so he followed Diane up stairs. 

“ Is the dog mad?” was her first word to him, spoken 
in a terrified whisper. 

“Not he!” Lazare answered with sturdy contempt ; 
“he has been gobbling some mess that has sickened 
him. I’ve known him sulk and snarl for days, time and 
again before now.” 

All the same, he went out and saddled Jacob, and 
rode in to Noreh in the bulk of the storm to fetch the 
doctor. 

Rupert let himself be put to bed like a child, mean- 
time, and when Nanon had made some solution for the 
wound and brought it to him, he looked to Diane and 
lifted his hand as if meekly asking her to apply it. She 
took the wounded hand, and bathed it tenderly and 
deftly. She was still bathing it when, past midnight, 
Lazare returned with the doctor. The wound was cau- 
terized ; but the doctor declared this was only a mea- 
sure of precaution ; that any virus which might have been 
communicated to the blood had inevitably been drawn 
out by the instantaneous suction. He went down and 
examined Tonnerre as far as was possible, and declared 
that the dog was not suffering from rabies, that. there 
were no symptoms about him to justify any alarm ; but, 
it was decided nevertheless, also by way of precaution, 
that he should be killed. 
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There was no question of riding back to Norel that 
night, so a bed was made ready for the doctor. Diane 
insisted on sitting up with Rupert. The pain of the 
wound had brought on feverishness ; he was restless and 
thirsty, and constantly asking for a drink. She held 
the cup to his lips, leaning his head against her shoulder, 
and laying her cool hand on his forehead, and he let her 
minister to him without a word of thanks or a sign of 
deprecation. In about an hour he fell asleep. The 
hurricane was at its height, and raging with a fury that 
surpassed anything Diane could have conceived. She 
crept softly to one of the windows, and, slipping behind 
the curtain, looked out into the night. It presented an 
awful spectacle. The strong trees were writhing and 
shuddering under the weight of the storin ; great boughs 
snapped like twigs, as if some invisible giant were break- 
ing them for sport and sending them flying in every 
direction ; for the wind blew from every point of the 
compass, clashing with a shock that was terrific to hear, . 
the rain fell in heavy torrents, whipping the panes like 
thongs; but the noise of rain and cracking branches 
and falling trees was only audible at intervals, so in- 
cessant was the roar of the thunder. The ink-black sky 
opened and clapped almost uninterruptedly, while the 
lightning leaped out in blue zig-zags that went quivering 
down into the boiling sea. As flash followed flash in 
vivid and terrible illumination, Diane could see the dense 
black clouds pushing and packing and driving over the 
heavens, while, down below, the billows roared up at them 
like sea-wolves ; rolling and plunging against the cliffs 
and down into the hollow caves, and shaking the coast 
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with their subterraneous echoes. The thunder hardly 
ceased for a moment. Now it swept the sea like a 
broadside of a thousand guns; now it seemed to fall 
straight down like hammers hammering the rocks to 
pieces. When there came a momentary lull, the compara- 
tive hush was even more dreadful ; for while the blast died 
away to the horizon in a long low whistle, the crackling of 
boughs and falling of trees became audible ; and the cries 
of the sea-gulls, as they wheeled over the raging sea, 
sounded like voices in distress calling for help, but too 
far off for help to reach them. ‘Terrible would be the 
record of this night’s work, of the ruin and wrecks by - 
land and sea! Diane thought of the fishermen’s wives 
who were watching the storm too, but with hearts full of 
agonized terror. Moved by a sudden impulse of sym- 
pathy for them and for those who were battling with the 
hurricane, she knelt down and sent up a prayer for all. 
Then she rose and went back to the bedside. 

Rupert was still asleep, breathing as quietly as a child, 
the mutilated hand swathed up and resting outside the 
coverlet. There was something very pathetic in the 
sight of the strong man laid low by the bite of his dog, 
locked in sleep, and with such a tired, worn look on the 
face. As Diane stood gazing at him, she wondered 
whether this night’s accident would make any change in 
their mutual relations, whether his anger would relent 
and his heart open to her. But unless he could believe 
in her guiltlessness, there would be little gained. Forgive- 
ness at the best is but a poor substitute for perfect tender- 
ness and trust. A dead love may come to life again, — 
Diane knew to her cost that such resurrections were 
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possible, — but that experience made no parallel with 
the present. When Réné and she had met again, his 
prestige was undimmed; he was still the hero of her 
girl-worship, and no stain had blurred the purity of his 
ideal to him; whereas Rupert believed that she had 
wronged him by heinous and deliberate guilt. And yet, 
as this thought pressed upon her like a pain, something 
whispered to her, “but you have ‘hot done him this 
wrong, and if once he could believe it, all would be well 
again.” The suggestion was so vivid that she could 
almost have fancied some one was near her uttering it. 

Rupert slept on. As the night advanced, the violence 
of the storm abated. The thunder grew less, and then 
ceased ; the roar of the sea was still audible, but the 
fury of wind and wave alike were spent; the sky was 
strewn with tattered clouds that had torn themselves 
to pieces in the fray, and through these the moon went 
gliding on her way, like a peace-maker shining down on 
the still troubled waters. 

The night light had burned low when Rupert turned 
on his pillow, and awoke. “Thou art there still?” he 
said, using the tender ¢z-/oz for the first time since their 
estrangement. 

“Yes; you have been asleep,” said Diane, bending 
over him. 

“ And thou, hast thou slept?” 

“It rested me to see you sleeping. Would you like 
me to let in the light? I think it would refresh you.” 

She went to the window and drew back the curtain so 
that he might see the morning stars twinkling in the sky. 

“ Dear, I want to speak to you,” said Rupert when 
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she came back to his side ; “I have been hard on you, 
child, and it may be that I have been unjust, for I, too, 
was to blame. I am sorry. I ask you to forgive me.” 

Diane knelt down and took his hand and kissed it. 

“Nay, Rupert,” she said, “it is I who should ask you 
to forgive me!” The words were like a stab to him, 
for they sounded like a confession of guilt. “May I 
speak to you now,” said Diane, “or would you rather I 
waited?” 

“Speak now,” he answered ; “we have waited long 
enough, — mayhap too long.” ; 

“I will tell you everything, as if I were on my death- 
bed,” said Diane, and, in a low voice, speaking steadily 
and rapidly as if some witness were taking down her 
words, she told him the story that we know. 

When she had done, Rupert said: “ It was a pity you 
had not the courage to tell me the truth at the begin- 
ning; that was a mistake; but I was to blame for it 
‘more than you.” ‘Then, after a moment’s silence, “‘ A/a 
mie,’ he said, do you think you could ever quite forgive 
me, and let us go back to old times and be friends as we 
were before?” 

“ Oh, Rupert, if you could forget — !” 

“Then give me a kiss, dear, and let us both forget.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


T the first sound of the early bell, Diane hurried 
out. The lawn was strewn with trophies of the 
storm, — tiles, and branches, and prostrate trees broken 
at the stem or torn up by the roots. The villagers came 
to church in greater numbers than usual; the women 
with pale, haggard faces that told of an anxious vigil, 
the children excited and frightened, the men stern and 
sad; these looked in in groups, bent the knee before 
the Fisherman with the keys, muttered a prayer, and 
went down to the sea. It was like going to survey the 
field after the battle; but no traces of the fight were 
visible ; the waters swung ponderously to and fro, like a 
monster who, having devoured his prey, sinks back into 
his lair, gorged and swollen; not a spar, not a sign of 
victory or defeat was to be seen on the wide expanse of 
the liquid plain. But the fishermen stood reckoning up 
the boats that had been out in the tempest, and calculat- 
ing their several chances of safety, and wondering how 
many had gone down, and how many more widows Le- 
val would count when the truth should be known. 

About three days later, Diane ran down from Rupert’s 
room to fetch the newspaper that she read aloud of a 
morning to him now. When the postman handed it 
to her she tore off the band and mechanically glanced 
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down the first page as she went up the stairs. Some- 
thing suddenly arrested her eye, — her steps, — her very 
breath; she grasped the banisters with one hand, and 
read the passage with dilated eyes. “The Wreck of the 
Africaine !” Then followed a list of those who had per- 
-ished in the ill-fated ship during the storm of the twenty- 
second ; amongst them was the name of Réné St. Avon. 
There could be no mistake; Diane felt certain there 
could be no mistake; but, as if to destroy the possi- 
bility of hope, the cold official report was followed by a | 
few kindly words of regret for “the distinguished young 
artist, whose premature and lamentable death would be ` 
mourned as a loss to art as well as to his numerous 
friends.” He had been drowned on his way out to 
Algiers! He had gone down in the storm while she 
~ was watching it, — perhaps at the very moment when she 
had fallen on her knees to pray for those out on the high 
seas! Even the anguish of the first pang was softened 
by this thought. Who knows? Perhaps that prayer of 
hers had helped him. Diane sank upon her knees again, 
and let her head drop against the carved rails, while her 
whole soul went up in an unspoken prayer for the man 
she had so dearly loved, for the soul that had gone to 
its great account, and for herself, that no murmuring 
word might escape her. Then she rose up and went 
straight in to Rupert’s room, and showed him the para- 
graph. 

“ May God have mercy on him!” was Rupert’s 
awed and devout exclamation ; then, opening his arms, 
“ma mie, ma mie!” he cried in a tone so full of pain 
and pity that it was like a sob; and Diane fell upon 
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his breast and wept bitterly for the friend of her 
childhood. 


Rupert recovered from his wound, but he was never 
the same man again. He went about the farm as in 
old times, but no longer in the old way. The master- 
ful bearing of the man who owns the land he tills was | 
gone; he deferred to his subordinates, adopted their 
opinion, overlooked their short-comings with a humility 
quite foreign to him, and which reminded Diane of 
Noémi, suggesting painfully the same possible result 
as that which followed on the strong woman’s surren- 
der of authority ; and so it was. 

When the snowdrops came, Rupert lay down and 
died. He passed away quietly, with his head resting 
on Diane’s shoulder, and blessing her with his last 
breath. He left her all he had in the world, his share 
in the land, and the old house, and all his money; 
and thus, at one-and-twenty, Diane found herself richly 
dowered with those goods which are commonly sup- 
posed to secure, if not actually to constitute, perfect 
happiness here below, viz., youth, beauty, freedom, and 
wealth. The wealth far surpassed what she had im- 
agined both the brothers even jointly possessed of. 
Rupert had never been a man to hoard for the sake 
of hoarding; but his opportunities for spending had 
been limited, and so the money had accumulated al- 
most unbeknown to him. He had handed over yearly 
_ sums to his notary, and these had been invested ; and 
though he spent as freely as he could, and as Diane 
would let him, the capital grew and grew, and he had 
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died a rich man. His generous will had left his wife 
supreme and absolute mistress of all he had to be- 
queath. It is a curious thing, when we come to notice 
it, how few persons do make generous wills. So many 
seem to let go their money reluctantly, as if they wanted 
to keep a grip on it after death, to clutch it still with 
one finger from their coffin ; they can’t let it go freely 
once for all, but tie it up with clauses, negative 
and positive, which may greatly mar the legatee’s en- 
joyment of it, and not unfrequently embitter his grat- 
itude to the testator with a sense of wrong. Rupert 
Byasson had displayed no such petty posthumous ty- 
ranny towards his young widow. He left her the free, 
immediate, and unrestricted possession of all his worldly 
goods and chattels. 

Diane could hardly credit it when they told her how 
rich she was, and when, at last, the notary and Lazare 
succeeded in making her realize the fact, her first thought 
was, “ What is the use of all this money to me? What 
can I do with it, and who can I leave it to when my 
time comes?” a 

Time was when money had seemed to be her most 
desirable of earthly blessings ; but that was when it had 
been her single earthly want, and when she had some 
one she loved to share both the want and the blessing 
with. But now that she was alone, what good was 
wealth to her? After a little while however, she re- 
membered that it might have other purposes in life 
besides securing personal enjoyment, and she was quite 
disposed to spend it wisely and freely on others if only 
she could see the way. There were not many ways of so 
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spending money at Leval. In fact, when the fishermen 
had been supplied with unlimited tobacco, and their 
wives and children with unlimited flannel, when the sick 
had been provided with medicine and all needful com- 
forts, there was not much more to be done, and all these 
things Diane had been in the habit of doing generously 
ever since her marriage. She was at anon plus what more 
to do now that she found herself in possession of wealth 
that to her seemed boundless. She had no Utopian 
theories to carry out, no ready-made panacea for per- 
fecting the human race and turning Leval into Arcadia ; 
still, some use, she felt, must be found for her money. 
After thinking. over a variety of schemes, and amply 
discussing them with Lazare, Diane hit upon one which 
delighted them both. This wasto raise a monument 
to the memory of Rupert in the shape of a Convales- 
cent Home for the sick of the village. There was a 
hospital at Norel where they were taken when they 
fell ill; but it would be nice to provide them with a 
little palm grove at home where they might come and 
rest awhile and get strengthened before going back to 
their work. This scheme, from the planning to the ex- 
ecution of it, gave her plenty to think of and plenty to 
do ; it lasted nearly two years from first to last; then 
, the invalids were happily installed in a picturesque, com- 
fortable house, prettily furnished and admirably ap- 
pointed, and surrounded by a large garden full of trees 
and flowers; and after that, there was nothing more 
to do but wish the Home and its inmates every good 
wish, and leave it to prosper. Diane’s purse was lighter 
by several thousand pounds, but the alleviation did not 
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make any perceptible difference in her position; she 
still had a great deal more money than she knew what 
to do with, and she began to feel that life without any 
one to love, or any special interest to occupy one, is 
at best full of weariness and vexation of spirit. She 
was young, moreover, and her youth vindicated itself 
in a restless longing to enjoy life and all its beautiful 
opportunities. She wanted to break bonds and escape 
beyond the narrow boundaries of her present existence ; 
the old longing to travel came back on her as strong as 
in the days of her girlhood. Why should not she go to 
Italy, and see the grand old cities and their galleries and 
unique works of art, and all the places she had read 
about and heard Réné talk of? There were delights to be 
had in the world still, though love and home affections 
` were denied her. If only she could induce Lazare to go 
with her and travel for a time, and leave the farm to take 
care of itself! Diane dreamed of this for a whole month, 
and at last she determined to speak to Lazare. 

She was walking up the lime-walk one morning when 
she saw him, very aged and broken now, but as odd and 
child-like as ever, pacing meditatively before the house, 
with the newspaper crushed in his hands behind his 
back. Though he was walking slowly, there was some- 
thing in his aspect that suggested inward agitation, and 
he was so absorbed in his reflections that he did not hear 
her footsteps on the gravel till she had emerged from the 
shadow of the trees and was almost close upon him. 
Then he looked up, and Diane felt, rather than saw, by 
the quick glance of his eye, that he was startled, and she 
had been in his thoughts. 
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“What are you thinking about with such a grave 
face?” she said laughing, and as he did not answer, she 
went on, “Shall I tell you what I have been thinking of ? 
I have been thinking how nice it would be if you and I 
were to go off and make a little tour together, and see 
Italy, and all sorts of places and things. Not just now; 
this is not the time to go to Italy; we should start in 
the autumn ; but we might go to Paris for a little now. 
I do long so to see the old familiar places once again ! 
Would you come with me to Paris for a few days, I 
wonder?” 

Lazare visibly started this time ; but he paused a mo- 
ment before he answered her. 

“Yes,” he said deliberately, “TI will go with you to 
Paris ;’’ and there was a curious indefinable expression 
in his eyes as they looked straight into hers. “ When 
do you want to go?” 

“ As soon as you like. I could be ready for the first 
train to-morrow ! my packing won’t take long.” 

He waited a moment again. ‘‘ To-morrow is too soon. 
This is Monday. Suppose we say this day week? ” 

“That will be delightful! I did not want to be off 
in such a hurry. I only meant that I could be ready to- 
morrow if it suited you. You are sure it will not be a 
bore to you to come and be away from Leval for— 
shall we say a month?” 

“Why should it bore me? I am not a cat that I 
should pine at leaving my old quarters for a month.” 

“ Dear Lazare ! it will be such a pleasure to take you 
about to the old places that I used to know so well ! 
The churches and the gardens and the galleries. And 
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the Salon opens in a day or two. We will ġo and see 
the pictures.” 

“ Aye, aye, there are pictures to be seen,” said Lazare, 
and again there came that curious expression in his 
eyes; but Diane did not notice it; she followed him 
into the house, and they sat down to the mid-day meal. 
Lazare was more silent than usual, but Diane was so 
full of her newly planned expedition that this did not 
strike her. When they rose from the table, she asked 
him if he would come and make some music for her ; 
but he said he could not; he had something to do, and 
then he must go down to the village. Diane did not 
press him. He went up to his room, and she went out 
into the garden. Presently, remembering that she had 
not seen the newspaper, her solitary link with the world 
outside Leval, she went in to fetch it; but she could 
not find it. Lazare had, no doubt, in his fit of absence, 
carried it away, and she did not care enough to go after 
him for it. So it happened that she never saw that day’s 
news. 

The week ran on swiftly. On the Saturday before 
they were to start on their little journey, Diane went out 
for a walk after breakfast. It was a heavenly morning ; 
the air was full of the sweet fragrance of the spring that 
was fermenting in the trees, the glistening hedges, the 
opening flower-cups ; she felt her heart full of the glad- 
ness of it all; the grass, so crisp and green and tender, 
seemed to bound under her feet as she trod upon it; 
everything was glad and beautiful in the pomp of the 
young season ; the many-colored blossoms, the swelling 
buds, the wild flowers, running riot in woods and mead- 
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ows, the silver oats and the pale-green wheat and the 
richer tinted barley all rising in the fields, while the lark 
mounted and the cuckoo called, and young lambs 
bleated, and the goat-bells tinkled, and the little shep- . 
herds sang snatches of songs from one cliff to another. 
Never before had she thrilled with such a sense of joy 
to the returning miracle of the spring. Coming home 
through a copse — the same where Rupert and Lazare 
had held memorable converse and been interrupted by 
Tonnerre on that terrible night — she came upon an 
open space where a wild cherry-tree threw up its foam 
of milk-white blossoms against the pure blue sky; a 
blackbird perched upon a bough and sang till the 
copse rang again. It was all so sweet and beautiful that 
Diane could have cried for very gladness as she stood 
and listened. It was as if the spring “ with its multi- 
tude of nightingales was singing in her heart.” Why 
should she feel so happy, she whose young life had 
been crushed and blighted and robbed of its sweet 
promise? And yet, she was happy on this spring 
morning, as if that promise were on the brink of 
fulfilment. f 

The copse led her home by the back way, through 
the farm-yard. In the hall, she met Lazare, coming 
rapidly in from the lawn. 

“ Oh, how lovely the morning is! There is some- 
thing in the air that makes me feel quite young again !” 
she said, her face glowing, and her eyes alight with the 
radiance of youth and health. l 

“ Ah! you feel young again?” he replied, laying his 
hand on her shoulder, and Diane felt that it shook — 
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“Go out into the lime-walk, child: there is some one 
there waiting for you.” 

He passed her quickly, and went down the passage. 
Diane’s heart stood still for a moment. What could 
he mean? She went, — it seemed to her afterwards that 
she flew, — out to the lawn, and found herself in the lime- 
walk before she realized that she had left the hall. 

“ Diane !” called a voice from among the trees and 
Réné St. Avon met her with outstretched arms. 

She uttered a great cry, and sank into the loved em- 
brace. He clasped her in silence for one long raptu- 
rous moment. | 

Then, looking up into his face, “Is it real?” said 
Diane ; “am I dreaming, or am I mad?” 

“ Neither mad, nor dreaming, my darling, but safe in my 
arms,” said Réné ; “ you won’t escape from them again, 
will you? or send me away from you?” And Diane ` 
understood why all the nightingales had been singing 
in her heart that morning. 
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sory is subordinated to showing the inevitable working out of opposing moral forces. 


The ers, well drawn as some of them are, are hardly more than dial-pointers on 
: clock of fate. Of dramatic motive there is more than enough”? — The Unitarian 
eview. 
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KISMET. A Nile Novel 


Opinions, generous tributes to genius, by well-known authors 
whose names are withheld. 


“Well, I have read ‘ Kismet,’ and it is certainly very remarkable. The 
story is interesting, — any well-told love story is, you know, — bat the book itself is 
a great deal more so. Descriptively and sentimentally, — I use the word with 
entire respect, — it is, in spots, fairly exquisite. It seems to me all glowing and 
overflowing with what the French call beauté du diable. . . . The conversa» 
tions are very clever, and the wit is often astonishingly like the wit of an accom- 
plished man of the world. One thing which seems to me to show promise — 
great promise, if you will — for the future is that the author can not only repro- 
duce the conversation of one brilliant man, but can make two men talk together as 
if they were men, — not women in manly clothes.” 

“It is a charming book. I have read it twice, and looked it over again, and 
I wish I had it all new to sit up with to-night. It is so fresh and sweet and inno- 
cent and joyous, the dialogue is so natural and bright, the characters so keenly 
edged, and the descriptions so poetic. I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
any thing more, — never since I went sailing up the Nile with Harriet Martineau. 
e « e You must give the author love and greeting from one of the fraternity. 
The hand that gives us sss pleasure will give us plenty more of an improving 
quality every year, I think.’’ 

+ t Kismet’ is indeed a delightful story, the best of the series undoubtedly.” 

“Tf ‘ Kismet’ is the first work of a young lady, as reported, it shows a great 
gift of language, and powers of description and of insight into character and life 
quite uncominon. . . . Of the whole series so far, I think ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s 
Choice’ is the best, because it has, beside literary merit, some moral tone and 
vigor. Still there are capabilities in the writer of ‘ Kismet’ even higher than in 
that of the writer of f Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.’ ” 

“I liked it extremely. It is the best in the series so far, except in con- 
struction, in which ‘Is That All?’ slight as it is, seems to me superior. 
* Kismet’ is winning golden opinions everywhere. I have nothing bat praises 
for it, and have nothing but praise to give it.” 

“T have read ‘ Kismet’ once, and mean to read it again It is thoroughlu 
charming, and will be a success.” 
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tt Is in many respects superior to ‘ Kismet.’ The story is told with great care, the 
style is more earnest and more vigorous than that of * Kismet,’ the feeling is deeper, 
the tone higher, the execution smoother, the author more confident of herself, and 
apparently conscious of increasing strength,” says the Boston Daily A dvertiser. 

“ The author is to be congratulated on having made progress in novel-writing, for 
‘Mirage’ is certainly an improvement on ‘ Kismet,’ and, above all, it is a work sa 
generis,’ says the London Athenaeum. 

“It was only to be expected, and even more to be hoped, that the author of 
‘Kismet’ would make a second attempt in a field similar to that in which his first 
laurels were won. We are happy to say that fresh ground has been broken with 
remarkable success, and that ‘ Mirage’ may fairly rank beside its fascinating prede 
cessor,” says the London Court Journal. 

“ Here, too, we have a group of Americans who ‘do’ Syria instead of Egypt. 
Those readers — and their number has been many — who found a charm in ‘ Kismet’ 
may take up ‘ Mirage’ without fear of disappointment,” says the London Graphic. 

« ¢ Mirage’ is by the author of ‘ Kismet,’ so, of course, we are spared the trouble 
of guessing. It may be set beside the latter work, as the two best novels of the 
t No Name Series’ . . . The work, in some essential particulars, shows an advance 
on ‘Kismet.’ The style is firmer and more assured, and the characters exhibit a 
better subordination to the author’s design. These will not be the last works from 
the same pen: the author is not mistaken in her vocation,” says the New York 
Tribune. . 

“We had occasion, some months since, to speak of ‘ Kismet’ as a clever and 
promising novel; and we are happy to be able to say that the author of ‘ Kismet’ has 
redeemed the pledge of that work with even greater promptness than was to be 
expected. ‘Mirage’ strikes us as very clever indeed, and as a decided advance upon 
its predecessor. . . . Great charm of description, a great deal of fineness of observation, 
a great deal of wit in the conversations, a constant facility and grace of style, — these 
good points are decidedly more noticeable. . . . The present book is infinitely fresher 
and wittier than ninety-nine hundredths of the novels periodically emitted by the 
regular group of English fiction-mongers,’’ says the New York Nation. 
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“This last volume of the new ‘No Name’ series is a tender little stary. It 
stands by itself in the series. So far as we remember, there is not, in the whole long 
list of the very unequal and much-named ‘ No Names,’ another of its order. It isa 
bit of faithful and delicate genre work, — a sort of work too much neglected by our 
story-wrights. Their neglect of it is perhaps only the natural result of the law of 
supply and demand; so large a proportion of readers belong to the class of that excel- - 
lent old lady who, knowing no better health-test than her appetite for sensational 
narratives, remarked sadly one day that she was sure she must be ill, for she had lost 
all her relish for the murders in the newspapers. By readers of this class stories like 
‘Little Sister’ are thrown away, — dismissed as dull, with a hasty contempt which 
would be much surprised, no doubt, at being told that the very quality for which it 
had rejected books was their one excellence, namely, every-dayness, simplicity, 
slenderness of plot. There is also in ‘ Little Sister’ an undertone of clear-hearted 
spirituality. This, without taking shape in technical religious phrase, makes itself 
felt in every emergency and crisis through which the characters are carried, and is far 
more likely to cast its weight on the right side of balances for the very silence and 
reserve in which its presence is wrapped.” — “ H. H.” in The Critic. 


“ € Little Sister’ is a recent addition to that deservedly popular series whose name 
is‘ No Name.’ It isa bright, sweet, simple story. There is no villain and no adven- 
turess, The plot is just such a one as is woven daily by the incidents, sorrows, joys, 
common to the majority of lives. The unassuming little heroine is what every woman 
should be, — a silent power for good. She illustrates in her quiet life the beauty of 
unselfishness. There are sparkles of bubbling laughter and touches of tender grief, 
and on every page some useful lesson to sink into the heart and bear fruit.’? — Zhe 
Chicago Tribune. 


“ It is not every day that brings a novel so wholesome, so homely (in the best 
sense of the word), so simple, so true to life, so full of common sense, so bright, and so 
interesting as ‘ Little Sister? There is not a character in it whom one would not like 
to know; and that is the greatest compliment, because the scene is laid in Philadelphia. 
. «+ It isa genuinely ‘match-making’ book, but withal the story js so healthy that it 
might well prove infectious. It is the kind of a novel that makes one feel that life is 
worth living.” — The Philadelphia Press. 
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“< Barrington’s Fate’ is a no: ‘ of considerable power. It is re- 
markably coherent; its characte: drawing is artistic ; its conversations 
are bright and natural; its plot ° a good one. It is a novel sure to 
make its mark.” — Philadelphio +’ +s. 

“< Barrington’s Fate,’ 1° > lz. .© in the ‘No Name’ series, bears 
the marks of a practiced ha.. 1 + book that no novel reader, once 
having begun, will feel like `. aside until the last page is turned. 
It is a love story, pure avd .imple. The incidents are skilfully 
handled, and one or two of the cu "acters are drawn with remarkable 
cleverness. A well-known American author — a lady — who read the 
works in sheets, says of it in a private letter: ‘The heroine is a girl 
after my own heart, she is so purely feminine. Her very mistakes are 
but the excesses of her good qualities, her self-devotion, and her tender- 
ness for other people. And she knows how to love as not one woman 
in a hundred does, in a novel or out of it. Indeed, the special grace 
of this book is that it is just a love story with no tractarian purpose. 
It is good to get acquainted with such a charming specimen of girl- 
hood as Katherine, and no less with a man who knows his own mind 
as well as Barrington knows his from the beginning. Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham is an absolutely new character in fiction; something to be grateful 
for in these days.’ The author has not been guessed at, so far as we 
have seen; but that it is by a woman is certain, and if we are not 
mistaken, by a woman who holds to-day a distinguished place in the 
English world of letters.” — Transcript. 

“< Barrington’s Fate’ is the latest and best of all-the ‘No Name’ 
series. It is not deep, but immensely entertaining and brilliant, as a 
story should be. The characters are lovable, refined, and charmingly 
natural. One meets them like acquaintances. The lover is exactly 
the kind of a lover that a woman thoroughly appreciates. . . . Men 
like Barrington, determined, persistent, and not afraid to let the world 
know that they are in love, are adored by women. . . . We recom- 
mend this bright, clever story to readers in this column, not as a book 
notice, but with a genuine feeling of pleasure that there is such a 
pretty new story to enjoy in these winter evenings.” — Hartford Times, 
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